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leadership 
in  retail  advertising! 


VOLUME  OF  RETAIL  ADVERTISING  LINAGE  PRINTED  BY  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  AND  LEAD  OF 
THE  TRIBUNE  OVER  THE  NEXT  CHICAGO  NEWSPAPER  SINCE  THE  END  OF  WORLD  WAR  IL 

First  6  months,  1946  and  1951 


5,151.769 

TRIBUNE  LEAD  OVER 
NEXT  CHICAGO  PAPER 


3,306.184 

TRIBUNE  UAD  OVER 
NEXT  CHICAGO  PAPER 


TRIBUNE  TOTAL 
RETAIL  VOLUME 

7,114.948  lines 


TRIBUNE  TOTAL 
RETAIL  VOLUME 

11,148,126  lines 


Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  retailers 
have  turned  increasingly  to  the  Tribune 
to  take  advantage  of  sales  opportunities 
in  Chicago. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1946 
they  placed  7,114,948  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  Chicago  Tribune.  This  was 
3.306,184  more  lines  of  advertising  than 
they  placed  in  any  other  Chicago  news- 
pawr. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1951, 
they  stepped  up  their  use  of  Tribune 
space  to  11,148,126  lines.  This  was 
5,151,769  more  lines  than  they  used  in 
any  other  Chicago  newspaper. 

The  Tribune’s  gain  in  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  first  six  months  of  1951  over 
the  first  six  months  of  1946  was  4,033,178 


lines  or  56.6 '"j . 

In  giving  the  Tribune  a  gain  in  volume 
practically  twice  the  gain  they  gave  to 
any  other  Chicago  newspaper,  retailers 
increased  the  Tribune’s  share  of  the  total 
retail  advertising  volume  in  Chicago 
newspapers  from  33.9  in  the  first  half 
of  1946  to  42.2*^'(  in  the  1951  period. 

A  Tribune  representative  will  welcome 
an  opportunity  to  work  with  you  in 
drawing  up  a  schedule  of  advertising 
design^  to  achieve  your  objectives  in 
Chicago.  Call  him  today. 

THE  HOUtirs  (iKK.iTKST  XEHSPAPEK 


something  missing 


like  California  without  the 


Are  you  trailing  behind  in  Gdifornia? 
You  probably  are,  if  you  don’t  cover 
inland  California  —  the  Billion  Dollar 
Valley  of  the  Bees.  Without  it,  you  miss 
nearly  1/2  of  California’s  total  gross 
farm  income  .  .  .  nearly  1/5  of  its  total 
retail  sales.* 

To  win,  place  or  show  in  California, 
you  need  the  Billion  Dollar  Valley.  And 
you’re  backing  the  right  horse  when  you 
use  the  solid  local  papers  that  independ¬ 
ent  Valley  people  read.  . 

They  are  'The  Sacramento  Bee,  ’The 
Modesto  Bee  and  The  Fresno  Bee.  Each 
of  those  McOatchy  papers  reaches  9  out 
of  10  families  in  its  ABC  city  zone  .  .  . 
half  the  families  in  its  ABC  trading  area. 
Together,  they  do  a  better  job  all  through 
the  Valley  than  does  any  other  combina¬ 
tion  of  papers. 

*  Sales  Management's  1951  Copyrighted  Surrey 


fHi  SACRAMENTO  BEE  .  THE  MODESTO  BEE  .  THE  FRESNO  BEE 

McClatchy  Newspapers 

(  )  National  Representatives  . . .  O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  INC. 


tHE  RESriT 

.ftXTIO  WAS 


Capital  Airlines  use  more  advertising  in  Detroit 
newspapers  than  any  other.  Last  May  they  ran  a 
series  of  1,000  line  ads  in  The  Free  Press  and  other 
media  featuring  a  bargain  air  vaeation  in  Miami. 
Now,  these  ads  weren’t  "institutional,”  nor  "sermons 
in  print.”  They  were  written  to  produce,  not  merely 
for  perusal.  They  asked  for  RESULTS  .  .  .  NOW. 


They  got  just  that  in  The  Free  Press.  The  line 
was  swamped  with  business,  and  The  Free  Press 
result-reeord  as  set  down  by  Mr.  Smith  was 
in  a  ratio  of  "TWO  TO  ONE”  over  "other  sources 
used  in  the  area.”  This  is  typical  of  what  you 
get  in  Detroit’s  only  morning  —  America’s  most 
interesting  newspaper. 


tEh’C  Pjetoit 

JOHN  S  KNIGHT^  PUBLISHER 
Story,  Brooks  B  Finlay,  Inc.,  National  Bnprosnntativ^s 
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-33-5000 

the  "Pay-Off" 


Onondaga  county,  the  home  county  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  at  the  Hub  of  The 
Empire  State,  is  one  of  the  33  select 
counties,  out  of  more  than  5,000  in  the 
United  States,  having  representation  in 
all  20  standard  manufacturing  classi¬ 
fications. 

In  these  20  basic  classifications  Syracuse 
industry  is  represented  by  over  447 
manufacturing  enterprises  employing 
over  60,000.  This  affords  the  Greater 
Syracuse  market  stable  employment  and 
high  spendable  income  (696  million 
dollars  in  1950). 

Diversified  industry  in  this  important 
market  can  "pay-off”  in  testing  new 
products  or  expanding  sales  volume  on 
present  lines.  Advertising  dollars  buy 
complete  readership  in  this  great  indus¬ 
trial  area  plus  a  bonus  readership  from 
the  Central  New  York  market  rich  in 
agricultural  income. 

Use  SYRACUSE 
NEWSPAPERS 

—THE  LEADING  MEDIA  TO 
GET  COMPLETE  COVERAGE 
OF  THIS  VERY  IMPORTANT 
MARKET  AT 

ONE  LOW  COST! 

DAILY  CIRCULATION 


^lAJltat  Out  t^eadeti  ^at 


AUMKMBS 

HOCAL! 


Morning  78,998 

Evening  .  126,513 


TOTAL  SUNDAY 


SYRACUSE 


HERALD  JOURNAL  -  POST  STANDARD 

tfvening)  {Mormrtg) 

HERALD-AMERICAN  POST- STANDARD 

(Sunday)  fSundoy) 


MNIIAl  MVlinSIN*  liPIUliTATIYIS 


Says  Base  Ad  Rates  mine  what  is  a  fair  standard  rate 

On  Actual  Costs  each  circulation  bracket." 

To  THE  Editor:  In  the  August  it  not  ^  worthwhile  to 

25  issue,  your  first  editorial  is  by  study  what  is  “a  fair 

headed:  “Rates  and  Circulation.”  standard  rate  taking  into  consid- 
In  your  first  sentence  you  write:  ®^.^'t^ion  the  costs  of  production 
“Theoretically,  newspaper  adver-  "'■thout  reference  to  the  cir- 
tising  line  rates  have  been  based  ‘^“•^tion. 

on  volume  of  circulation.”  I  am  ^  to  read  this 

glad  you  used  the  word  “theoretic-  that  Time  Magazine  has  an- 

ally  ”  nounced  a  second  increase  in  ad- 

There  used  to  be  a  theory  that  ''f  tiding  rates,  even  before  a  pre- 
the  world  is  flat  but  that  was  dis-  announced  mte  increase 

proved  several  hundred  years  ago.  n®<^mes  effective.  There  is  one 
At  one  time  there  was  another  organization  that  is  setting  its  sales  i 
theory  that  the  universe  revolved  Pr>ces  according  to  its  costs.  May-  I 
around  the  earth  but  that  theory  newspapers  should  take  their 
was  exploded  many  years  ago. 

Perhaps  this  theory  to  which  you 

refer  needs  to  be  exploded.  Manager. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  adver-  Toronto  Star. 

tising  rates  should  not  be  based  on 
the  cost  of  selling  the  advertising.  Newsman  in  on 
the  cost  of  producing  the  adver-  Kaesong  Negotiations 
tising,  and  the  cost  of  distributing  jq  the  Editor:  A  California  i 
the  advertising  to  the  ultimate  newspaperman  is  practically  sit- 

re^ers  homes?  lj,^g  top  of  the  big  news  com- 

You  point  out  that  “It  ought  jpg  out  of  the  armistice  negotia- 
to  provide  a  good  study  to  deter-  tions  in  Korea. 

Lieut.  Richard  W.  Keusink 
was  sports  editor  on  the  Redwood 
City  (Calif.)  Tribune  when  as 
.  a  reserve  officer  he  was  called 

/  a  a  j  back  into  service  last  September. 

^  jh  m*!  ^  ytl  §2ieA  After  serving  several  months  in 

the  Reception  Center  at  Fort  Ord, 

TT  j,.  Calif.,  he  was  transferred  in  June 

neaaunes:  jo  j^e  Public  Infer- 

Muncie  (Ind.)  Star-.  Says  nation  Office  at  General  Head- 

Women  Same  as  Men  in  Red  Po-  quarters  in  Tokyo.  From  there 

he  was  sent  up  to  the  United  Na- 
.  "  tions  Advance  Headquarters  for 

Wisconsin  State  (Madison)  armistice  negotiations  being 

Journal:  “Boy,  14,  Beats  Women  at  Kaesong, 

with  Prize  Sponge  Cake.”  He  is  a  member  of  the  Public 

Information  Staff  through  which 
Canton  (Ill.)  Daily  Ledger:  office  the  conference  news  is 
“Man  Fatally  Dies.”  cleared  to  the  correspondents.  As 

"  a  part  of  his  work  there  he  had 

Macon  (Ga.)  News:  “50  Feared  made  the  trip  with  the  corre- 
Dead  in  Flood  of  Bursting  Dame  spondents  to  the  conferences  at 
in  Mexico.”  Kaesong. 

■  While  up  there  in  Korea  he  has 
Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch:  “Erie  made  a  little  local  news  on  his 

Worker  Overcome;  Rain  Due.”  own  account,  his  wife  back  here 

■  in  Palo  Alto,  presenting  him  with 

Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Oh-  a  son; 

server:  “Ceremony  Unites  Bar-  Yours  very  tnily, 

bara  Mangum,  Mr.  Roland  and  E.  B.  Keusink, 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Dignam.”  Los  .Angeles. 

■ 

Manhasset  (K.Y.)  Mail:  rtjt  ‘ 

tionists  Take  Advantage  of  Histori-  API  Uhairman 

cal  Treasurers  on  Island.*’  'the  Editor:  Just  to  ke^ 

■  your  records  straight..  .  .  1  am  still 
Detroit  (Mich.)  .Veits:  “Fran-  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Bwd 

co’s  Household  Includes  3  Cam-  American  Press  Institue 

eras” — (Carmens).  •’cit  former  chairman  as  re- 

■  ported  (E&P,  Sept.  1,  page  20). 

Biloxi  (Miss.)  Daily  Herald:  Sevellon  Brown, 

“Bomb  Under  Home  of  Warden  Editor  and  Publisher, 

ProheH  ”  Providence  (R.  L)  Journal 

and  Evening  Bulletin. 

Mmmmmmiimwmmmi  (More  utters  on  page  4)  _ 
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Headlines: 

Muncie  (Ind.)  Star:  “Says 
Women  Same  as  Men  in  Red  Po¬ 
land.” 

■ 

Wisconsin  State  (Madison) 
Journal:  “Boy,  14,  Beats  Women 
with  Prize  Sponge  Cake.” 

■ 

Canton  (Ill.)  Daily  Ledger: 
“Man  Fatally  Dies.” 

■ 

Macon  (Ga.)  News:  “50  Feared 
Dead  in  Flood  of  Bursting  Dame 
in  Mexico.” 

■ 

Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch:  “Erie 
Worker  Overcome;  Rain  Due.” 

■ 

Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Ob¬ 
server:  “Ceremony  Unites  Bar¬ 
bara  Mangum,  Mr.  Roland  and 
Dr.  Robert  J.  Dignam.” 

■ 

Manhusset  (N.  Y.)  Mail:  “Vaca- 
1  tionists  Take  Advantage  of  Histori¬ 
cal  Treasurers  on  Island.” 

■ 

I  Detroit  (Mich.)  News:  “Fran- 
j  co’s  Household  Includes  3  Cam- 
'  eras” — (Carmens). 

■ 

Biloxi  (Miss.)  Daily  Herald: 
“Bomb  Under  Home  of  Warden 
Probed.” 
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FLORIDA  IS  ONE  OF  AMERICA’S  BIG,  IMPORTANT,  FASTEST- 
GROWING,  YEAR  AROUND  MARKETS,  AND  . . . 


^ont 


WILL 

GET  YOU 


in 

FLORI  PA 


It  makes  sense  to  concentrate  your  Florida  advertising 
in  a  territory  where  80%  of  the  business  is  done  — 
80.47%  of  Florida’s  total  retail  sales,  80%  of  the  general 
merchandise  sales,  81.13%  of  food  sales,  80%  of 
drug  sales,  and  81.1%  of  furniture  sales  —  even  80% 
^  of  the  effective  buying  income! 

That’s  the  territory  covered  by  Florida’s  three  big 

morning  newspapers! 


FLORIDA  TIMES-UHION 

Jacksonville  •  National  Representative  .  Reynolds -Fitzgerald,  Inc. 

AMPA  MORNING  TRIBUNE 


National  Representative  .  Sawyer- Ferguson- Walker  Company 


I  A 


E  R  A  L 


Natioiiai  Roprosoiitativo  •  Story,  Brooks  L  Finley,  Inc.,  A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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Thinking 

Inventing 

Building  TO  MEET  THE 

COUNTRY’S  TELEPHONE  NEEDS 


The  responsibility  of  the  Bell  System  does  not 
consist  of  merely  supplying  good  telephone  service  today. 
We  have  to  be  always  creating  so  that  the 
service  grows  better  and  better. 


THE  CALL 
FOR  PROGRESS 


This  process  of  creation  can  never  stop,  for  the  country’s 
telephone  needs  are  continually  changing  and  increasing. 
So  we  must  always  be  thinking  ahead  and  inventing  ahead 
and  building  for  the  future.  This  is  what  the  country  looks 
to  us  to  do  and  we  are  doing  it.  It  is  especially  Important 
in  these  days  of  national  defense. 


The  pre-eminence  of  telephone  research  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  reflects  a  dynamic  policy  and  point  of  view  throughout 
the  business.  The  people  needed  to  come  up  with  new  ideas 
and  put  them  into  action  are  constantly  being  encouraged 
and  given  opportunity. 


We  shall  continue  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  future  and 
do  our  full  part,  always,  to  advance  the  welfare,  the 
strength  and  the  security  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


Our  ^^eaderA  ^Sa 


{Continued  from  page  2) 


Clarification  of  Vt. 

Civil  Defense  Low 

To  THE  Editor:  Let  me  add  a 
few  more  words  on  the  subject  of 
Vermont's  Civil  Defense  law  (E&P 
Aug.  18,  page  43). 

Despite  quotations  attributed  to 
Gov.  Lee  E.  Emerson,  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Civil  Defense  Law  primarily 
was  a  copy  of  the  standard  law 
prepared  in  Washington.  Cranston 
Williams,  ANPA,  in  a  letter  to 
press  association  officials  in  March, 
warned  that  the  “communications 
facilities”  seizure  clause  was  con¬ 
tained  therein.  Subsequently  at  the 
April  meeting  of  the  Vermont 
Press  Association,  whose  members 
include  the  lU  dailies  and  26 
weeklies  in  the  state,  a  resolution 
was  adopted  urging  that  the  “seiz¬ 
ure"  clause  be  omitted.  This  was 
sent  to  Gov.  Emerson,  Lieut.  Gov. 
Joseph  Johnson  and  a  dozen  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  and  Senate,  in¬ 
cluding  Rep.  Wallace  Gilpin,  edi¬ 
tor  the  Newport  (Vt.)  Express, 
and  Rep.  Ernest  L.  Gilpin,  editor 
the  Richford  (Vt.)  Journal.  The 
matter  was  discussed  in  committee 
and  elsewhere  and  the  Civil  De¬ 
fense  Law,  as  finally  voted  and 
signed  by  Gov.  Emerson,  contains 
no  mention  of  taking  over  news¬ 
papers  and  radio  stations. 

The  members  of  the  Vermont 
Press  Association  are  ever  alert 
against  any  attempt  to  curb  the 
freedom  of  the  press  and  will  vig¬ 
orously  oppose  such  efforts. 

William  J.  Slator 

A  ddison  Independent 
Middlebury,  Vt..  Sec.-Treas., 
Vermont  Press  Association. 


It  is  not  possible  for  me  to 
write  this  letter  to  every  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  country  so  1  wondered 
if  you  could  spare  space  to  prim 
it,  with  the  suggestion  that  all 
newspapers  in  the  U.  S.  publish  it 
so  other  women  can  join  my  one- 
woman  crusade. 

Sara  C.  Plummer, 
Saratoga  Springs.  N.  Y. 


Add  Opinions  on 
Commie  Indictment 

To  THE  Editor:  I  have  been 
prevented,  by  the  pressure  of 
other  duties,  from  answering  your 
letter  of  August  14.  We  had  al¬ 
ready  discussed  in  this  office  the 
implications  of  points  6  and  7  of 
the  indictment  of  the  “second 
string”  communist  leaders  and 
concluded  that  an  over-zealous 
pro.secutor  was  intent  on  sounding 
out  the  courts  on  this  point.  We 
have  been  remiss,  perhaps,  in  not 
printing  an  editorial  on  it.  But  it 
was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that 
the  present  Supreme  Court,  how¬ 
ever  insensitive  to  certain  other 
tendencies,  was  highly  sensitive  on 
the  point  of  freedom  of  speech, 
particularly  where  the  new  “liber¬ 
als”  are  concerned. 

Hamilton  Owens, 

Editor-in-Chief 
Baltimore  Sun. 


Woman  Crusades  to 
Free  William  Oatis 

To  THE  Editor:  The  writer’s 
husband  has  been  a  newspaper¬ 
man  for  many  years  and  we  both 
are  alarmed  that  U.  S.  officials 
seem  powerless  to  obtain  William 
Oatis’  release  from  unjust  and  in¬ 
human  imprisonment,  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

Apparently,  the  U.  S.  learned 
nothing  from  the  Vogeler  tragedy. 

Maybe  American  women  can 
do  what  the  diplomats  have  been 
unable  to  accomplish. 

I  told  my  husband  1  would 
hereafter  refuse  to  buy  any  article 
I  found  marked  “made  in” 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Hungary, 
Russia,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  China 
or  any  Red  satellite  nation,  until 
Oatis  is  set  free. 

I  further  will  not  patronize  any 
store  that  stocks  or  sells  goods 
from  these  countries  and  will  tell 
the  manager  why.  This  will  choke 
their  trade  in  this  country  and 
force  action. 

I  Newspapers  owe  a  debt  of  hon¬ 
or  to  Oatis  for  his  courage  in  stay¬ 
ing  on  the  job  in  a  danger  zone 
when  he  knew  his  life  was  at 
1  stake,  or  at  least  his  freedom. 


lien ... 

50  Years  Ago — J.  H.  Murrelle 
reports  to  Pennsylvania  Press  As¬ 
sociation  that  he  is  getting  90,000 
ems  of  type  a  week  with  a  Sim¬ 
plex  operated  by  two  girls  at 
$10.50  a  week.  They  also  do 
other  work  around  the  shop. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 


30  Years  Ago — Hearst-owned 
Boston  Record  and  .Advertiser  are 
being  consolidated  into  all-day 
pictorial  tabloid.  No  Boston 
paper  has  changed  hands  so  often 
as  the  50-yeair-old  Record  and 
that  has  considerable  to  do  with 
its  elimination. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 


10  Years  Ago — An  Air  Corps 
order  forbids  interference  with 
newsmen  at  Moffett  Field,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  after  tussle  between  of-  ' 
cers  and  photographers. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 


...MJ  flo 


IV 


This  Week — Reporters  from 
the  West  were  told  at  the  last 
minute  that  they  could  not  attend 
the  Leipzig  Fair  without  Soviet 
passes.  (They  have  been  using 
the  visit  to  the  Fair  for  an  annual 
look-see  around  the  East  sector.) 
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PORTLAND  CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
MEMBER  COMPANIES 


Aetno  Poilland  Cement  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Alabama  Division,  Ideol  Cement  Co.,  Mobile 
Allentown  fortlond  Cement  Co.,  Ca'asauquo.  Pa 
Alpho  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Ea’^'m,  Pj 
Ariiono  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Pilhfa,  Am 
Arbonsos  Division,  Ideal  Cement  Co.,  Li’‘le  Pocl,  Ark 
Ash  Grove  lime  t  Portland  Cement  Co.,  IConsos  Cify 
The  lessemer  limestone  A  Cement  Co.,  Voungslown 
tritish  Columbio  Cement  Co.,  ltd.,  V> 

Colifornio  Portland  Cement  Co.,  los  / 

Conoda  Cement  Co.,  ltd.,  Mon'rr^al 
Colorado  Division,  Ideal  Cement  Co., 

Consolidated  Cement  Corp.,  Chicago 
Konsos  Division,  Fredoma 
MUhigan  Division,  Joclson 
Coploy  Cement  Manufacturing  Co.,  Coplay,  Pa  I 

Cumberland  Portland  Cement  Co.,  ChoHanooga  I 

Deyvey  Portlond  Cement  Co.,  Konsos  Ciiy 
Tho  Diamond  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Middle  Branch,  Ohio 
federol  Portlond  Cement  Co.,  Inc.,  BjPalo 
General  Portlond  Cement  Co.,  Chicago 
florida  Division,  Tampa 
Signal  Mountain  Division,  ChaXanooga 
Trinity  Division,  Dallas 

The  Glens  Falls  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Glens  Falls.  N  Y 
Green  Bog  Cement  Division,  Pittsburgh  Coke  and 
Chemical  Co.,  Pittsburgh 
Gull  Division,  Ideol  Cement  Co.,  Houston 
Hawkeye  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Des  Motnes 
Hercules  Cement  Corp.,  Philadelphia 
Hermitage  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Nashville 
Huron  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Detroi' 

Keystone  Portland  Cement  Co.,  PhilaJ-lphitj 
Kosmos  Portlond  Cement  Co.,  Louisville 
lawrence  Portland  Cement  Co.,  New  Vorl 
lehigh  Portlond  Cement  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa- 
lone  Star  Cement  Corp.,  New  York 
longhorn  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Son  Antonia 
louisville  Cement  Co.,  Louisville 
Manitowoc  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Mamfowoc,  Wis 
Marquette  Cement  Manufocturing  Co.,  Chicago 
Medusa  Portlond  Cement  Co.,  Cleveland 
The  Missouri  Portland  Cement  Co.,  St  louis 
The  Monorch  Cement  Co.,  Humboldt,  Kan 
Monolith  Portland  Cement  Co.,  los  Angeles 
Monolith  Portland  Midwest  Co.,  los  Angeles 
Hotional  Cement  Co.,  Birmingham 
Notional  Portlond  Cement  Co.,  Philadelphia 
Nazareth  Cement  Co.,  Nazareth,  Pa. 

Nebraska  Division,  Ideal  Cement  Co.,  Omaha 
North  American  Cement  Corp.,  New  Vorl 
Northwestern  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Seattle 
Northwestern  States  Portland  Cement  Co., 

Moson  City.  Iowa 

Oklohomo  Division,  Ideal  Cement  Co.,  Oklahoma  City 
The  Olympic  Portland  Cement  Co.,  ltd.,  Seattle 
Peerless  Cement  Corp.,  Detroit 
Pennsylvania-Dixie  Cement  Corp.,  New  Vorl 
Petoskey  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Pctoskey,  Mich. 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Gloss  Co.,  Columbia  Cement  Division, 
Zanesville,  Ohio 

Riverside  Cement  Co.,  los  Angeles 

San  Antonia  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Son  Antonio 

Southwestern  Portland  Cement  Co.,  los  Angeles 

r  Spokane  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Spolone 
The  Standard  lime  t  Stone  Co.,  Baltimore 
Standord  Portland  Cement  Division,  Diamond 
I  Alkoli  Co.,  Cleveland 

St.  Mary's  Cement  Co.,  ltd.,  Toronto 

Superior  Cement  Division,  New  York  Cool  Sales  Co., 

;  Columbus.  Ohio 

Superior  Portland  Cement,  Inc.,  Seattle 

Union  Portland  Division,  Ideal  Cement  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City 

Universal  Atlas  Cement  Co.,  New  York 

Valley  Forge  Cement  Co.,  Colosouguo,  Pa 

Volunteer  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Knoxville.  Tenn. 

Whitehall  Cement  Manufocturing  Co.,  Philadelphia 


Denver 


35  years  of  searching  and  researching 
for  the  benefit  of  all  America! 


The  Portland  Cement  Association 
established  its  first  research  laborato¬ 
ries  in  Chicago  in  1916  and,  through 
the  financial  support  of  its  member 
companies,  has  continued  its  research 
program  on  an  ever-expanding  basis 
throughout  the  years.  This  research 
program  has  shown  the  way  to  lower 
costs  and  higher  quality  for  concrete. 
Because  of  experiments  originating 
here  and  verified  in  field  projects,  en¬ 
gineers  know  better  how  to  make  con¬ 
crete  in  low  and  high  altitudes,  in  hot 
and  cold  climates,  in  cities  and  on  farms, 
in  earthquake  and  hurricane  areas. 

Air-entraining  portland  cement  for 
durable  pavements, soil-cement  for  light- 
traffic  roads,  streets  and  airports,  and 
pressure  grouting  for  stabilizing  rail¬ 
way  roadbeds  are  among  the  outstand¬ 
ing  results  of  this  searching  and  re¬ 
searching. 

Much  credit  for  the  progress  made 
in  the  field  of  concrete  is  also  due  the 


U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  U.S.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Public  Roads,  the  engineering 
staffs  of  the  armed  forces,  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  colleges  of  engi¬ 
neering,  technical  societies  and  numer¬ 
ous  other  agencies. 

The  Association,  through  the  finan¬ 
cial  support  of  its  member  companies 
here  listed,  recently  completed  near 
Chicago  the  great  new  laboratories 
pictured  above.  Now  that  these  facili¬ 
ties  are  available,  the  Association’s  re¬ 
search  and  development  program  will 
be  still  further  expanded  to  enhance 
service  to  cement  and  concrete  users. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  booklet,  "DetJ- 

icated  to  Progress,”  which  describes  the 

research  laborato-  . 

ries  and  the  mani-  y 

fold  activities  of  the 

Portland  Cement 
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Dept.  A9b-80  33  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10,  Illinois 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  portland  cement  and 
concrete  through  scientific  research  and  engineering  field  work 
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When  he  goes  to  the  theatre 
the  world  goes  with  him 


Several  thousand  subscribers  to  a  theatre  club 
were  asked  recently  to  vote  for  the  drama  critic 
whose  reviews  most  influence  their  theatre-going. 
They  voted  80%  for  Brooks  Atkinson,  only  4''f 
for  the  next  critic. 

Only  a  person  completely  alien  to  the  U.S. 
theatre  would  have  been 
surprised  by  this  outcome. 

Time  magazine  calls  Brooks 
Atkinson  the  “dean  of  Man¬ 
hattan's  drama  critics." 

More  than  his  quarter-cen¬ 
tury  of  occupying  a  third 
row  aisle  seat  at  opening 
nights  has  gone  into  that  dis¬ 
tinction.  When  Atkinson  of 
The  Times  calls  the  turn  on 
a  turn,  more  often  than  not 
the  nation’s  playgoers  agree. 

Brooks  Atkinson  has  been 
a  newspaper  reporter  since  he  emerged  from  Har¬ 
vard  in  1917.  He  has  been  with  The  New  York 
Times  since  1922,  first  as  editor  of  the  Book 
Review,  and  since  1925,  with  only  one  break,  as 
drama  critic.  The  break  was  an  important  one. 

It  came  during  the  war.  Atkinson  felt  that 
the  real  drama  was  being  played  far  from 


Broadway,  and  he  wanted  to  review  it.  In  1942 
he  donned  a  war  correspondent’s  uniform  and 
went  to  Chungking.  In  1945  he  went  to  Moscow. 
There  he  learned  about  a  curtain  different  from 
any  he  had  seen  in  the  theatre.  It  was  an  iron 
curtain,  and  it  never  went  up.  Atkinson  rang  it  up 
in  a  series  of  pieces  he  wrote 
when  he  came  back  to  the 
U.S.  in  1946.  They  won  him 
the  Pulitzer  Prize,  journal¬ 
ism’s  highest  distinction. 

On  The  Times  staff  you 
will  find  many  men  and  wo¬ 
men  of  superior  ability  and 
achievement  like  Brooks 
Atkinson.  Pooling  their  tal¬ 
ents  and  their  skills  each  day 
they  help  make  The  Times 
the  interesting,  authoritative, 

Arnold  Newman  Photo 

unusual  newspaper  it  is. 
Readers  believe  it  and  believe  in  it. 

*  And  when  readers  get  more  out  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  advertisers  get  more  out  of  it,  too.  That’s 
w-hy  The  Times  has  been  New  York’s  advertising 
leader  for  32  consecutive  years.  There’s  a  lot  in 
The  Times  story  you  ought  to  know.  May  wc 
tell  you? 
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Tass  Accreditation  Halted 

^  #  #  •  *  1  i  9  V  1  aroused  the  curiosity 

During  Official  Spy  Check  American  newspapermen  will 

learn  of  ‘^ew  security  regula- 


Closing  of  Congressional  Galleries 
Follows  Jones'  Plea  to  Curb  Reds 


Washington  —  The  Oatis  im¬ 
prisonment  issue  zoomed  to  major 
headline  level  this  week  with  a 
crackdown  on  admission  of  any 
more  Tass  agency  reporters  to  the 
Congressional  Press  Galleries 
until  the  State  and  Justice  depart¬ 
ments  decide  whether  Tass  is  a 
txma  fide  news  organization  or,  as 
charged,  a  propaganda  and  intelli¬ 
gence  outpost  of  the  Soviet. 

The  Galleries  were  closed  to  ad¬ 
ditional  writers  for  the  Russian 
bureau  Thursday  after  a  lengthy 
session  of  the  Correspondents’ 
Standing  Committee,  called  to 
consider  charges  by  the  Washing¬ 
ton  committee  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  that 
Tass  is,  in  effect,  an  espionage 
ring. 

The  complaint,  signed  by  Wal¬ 
ker  Stone  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  John  Henry  of  the 
Washington  Star,  and  David 
Lawrence  of  United  States  News, 
echoed  widely  circulated  demands 
by  ASNE  President  Alexander  F. 
Jones,  editor  of  the  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Herald-Journal,  that 
writers  for  the  Russian  press  be 
banished  from  the  gallery,  their 
diplomatic  passports  picked  up, 
and  that  they  be  deported. 

The  Standing  Committee  was 
unanimous  in  its  decision  to  ask 
two  questions: 

1.  From  the  Slate  Department, 
whether  Tass  is  a  propaganda 
agency. 

2.  From  the  Justice  Department, 
whether  it  is  an  intelligence 
tespionage)  agency. 

Letters  requesting  that  informa¬ 
tion  fear  committee  guidance  were 
transmitted  Thursday  by  Fletcher 
Knebel,  Cowles  Newspapers'  cor¬ 
respondent  and  committee  chair¬ 
man. 

The  controversv  stems  from 
imprisonment  by  '  the  Czechoslo¬ 
vakian  government  of  Associ.ited 
Press  Reporter  Willi. nn  N.  O.itis 
on  a  spy  charge  smee  July  4. 

While  the  gallery  was  seeking 
ire^tion  from  federal  depart¬ 
ments,  there  was  direct  action 
on  the  floor  of  Congress.  A  rcs- 
oution  sfKsnsored  by  Senators 
erbert  R.  O'Conor,  Democrat  of 
Maryland,  and  Harry  P.  Cain, 


Republican  of  Washington,  called 
for  revocation  of  Tass  press  gal¬ 
lery  credentials,  and  restriction  of 
movement  of  its  representatives 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  Rules  Committee 
can  overrule  the  correspondents 
committee;  did  so  in  the  case  of 
applications  from  representatives 
of  the  Negro  press  who,  the  gal¬ 
lery  committee  had  charged,  were 
not  eligible  under  rules  limiting 
membership  to  correspondents  of 
the  “daily”  press. 

The  standing  committee  will 
meet  at  the  call  of  Chairman 
Knebel  who  said  he  will  convene 
it  when  he  receives  replies  from 
the  State  and  Justice  departments. 

Only  One  Dept>rt:ible 
State  Department  spokesmen 
have  cautioned  against  imposing 
restrictions  on  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents,  lest  it  bring  retaliations 
against  the  few  remaining  U.  S. 
correspondents  in  Russia  and  its 
satellite  countries. 

Actually  only  the  bureau  chief 
could  be  deported.  He  is  Mikhail 
Federov,  a  Russian  here  on  diplo¬ 
matic  visa.  The  other  three  bureau 
members  claim  U.  S.  citizenship. 
They  are  Lawrence  Todd,  veteran 
Washington  newsman;  Jean  Mont¬ 
gomery,  whose  husband,  Don 
Pond,  recently  was  named  before 
the  House  Un-American  .Activities 
Committee  as  a  Communist;  and 
Eiiphemia  Virden,  a  secretary-re¬ 
porter.  whose  father  resigned  a  key 
post  in  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  when  she  joined  Tass,  but 
later  was  persuaded  by  President 
Truman  to  return  to  his  office. 

(Tass  had  four  representatives 
at  the  Pc;xce  Treaty  Conference 
in  San  Francisco  this  week — Mi¬ 
chael  Federov  of  the  Washington 
corps,  and  Harry  Freeman,  Jerome 
Klein  and  Nikolai  K.irev  of  the 
New  >'ork  stall. ) 

Trial  Again  Criticized 
The  State  Department  made  a 
new  attack  on  the  integrity  of  the 
Oatis  trial,  in  the  form  of  excerpts 
from  the  transcript  showing  that 
the  Czechoslovak  prosecution  had 
made  much  of  "a  secret  telephone 
line”  from  the  AP  office  in  Prague. 
The  prosecutor  had  shown  that 


this  telephone  was  listed  in  the 
name  of  a  Czechoslovak  engineer 
called  Jan  Knetl.  The  fact  still 
physically  observable  in  Prague, 
said  the  department,  was  that  Mr. 
Oatis  and  his  staff  occupied  a  sin¬ 
gle  office  suite  with  M.  Knetl,  and 
that  The  .Associated  Press  openly 
made  arrangements  to  pay  the  bill 
for  the  telephone. 

“By  misrepresenting  and  dis¬ 
torting  facts  "the  Czechoslovak 
Communists  made  it  appear  crim¬ 
inal  for  The  .Associated  Press  to 
use  a  telephone  listed  in  the 
Prague  telephone  directory  under 
the  name  of  Jan  Knetl,  though 
this  name  was  written  in  large  let¬ 
ters  on  the  door  to  the  suite  of 
offices  occupied  joinly  by  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  and  Knetl,”  the 
State  Department  said. 

“This  is  the  sort  of  trickery 
which  the  Czechoslovak  regime 
had  to  use  to  jail  an  innocent 
.American  citizen.” 

President’s  Sentiments 

Earlier,  Joseph  Short,  White 
House  press  secretary,  revealed  the 
President’s  sentiments  in  reply  to 
a  resolution  of  the  executive  board 
of  the  Washington  chapter  of  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi,  journ;distic  fra¬ 
ternity,  asking  for  action  to  bring 
about  Mr.  Oatis’  release. 

Mr.  Short  wrote:  “The  President 
has  asked  me  to  thank  the  execu¬ 
tive  board  of  the  Washington  pro¬ 
fessional  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  for  sending  him  a  copy  of 
your  resolution  regarding  the  ar¬ 
rest  and  conviction  of  William  N. 
Oatis. 

“The  President  feels  that  your 
resolution  is  an  excellent  one.  He 
i-.  determined  to  take  whatever 
measures  are  necessary  to  get  Mr. 
Oatis  released.” 

Aid  for  Ncvvsincn  Voted 

•At  Geneva,  the  United  Nations 
Fconomic  and  Social  Council  gave 
iinal  approval  to  an  .American 
resolution  condemning  arbitrary 
punishments  by  governments  of 
foreign  correspondents  because  of 
their  attempts  faithfully  to  perform 
tlieir  duties. 

Walter  Kotsehnig.  deputy  Amer¬ 
ican  delegate  to  the  couneil,  said: 
"1  hope  that  as  one  result  of  this 
resolution  the  Czech  government 
will  free  an  innocent  man  who 
faithfully  and  loyally  pursued  his 
calling  as  a  foreign  correspondent.” 


tions”  within  a  matter  of  days. 

That  was  all  he  had  to  say 
about  it  in  his  comments  on 
the  Oatis-Tass  matter  and  he 
declined  furthei  comment  when 
F,  &  P’s  Pacific  Coast  editor, 
Campbell  Watson,  queried  him 
in  San  Francisco  where  he  is 
covering  the  Peace  C»)nference. 


The  resolution,  which  earlier  had 
been  approved  by  the  social  com¬ 
mittee,  was  accepted  by  the  coun¬ 
cil  by  a  vote  of  14  to  3,  with  one 
abstention.  The  Soviet  Union, 
Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  voted 
against  it  and  Pakistan  abstained. 

Mr.  Zonov  said  the  resolution 
concerning  the  Oatis  case  was  de¬ 
signed  to  protect  certain  corre¬ 
spondents  in  carrying  out  their 
subversive  activities.  “.Most  of  the 
resolution  is  just  hot  air,”  he  said, 
“because  if  a  correspondent  is 
doing  what  is  proper  no  govern¬ 
ment  would  expel  him.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  he  is  spying,  naturally  every 
government  would  want  to  take 
action  against  him.” 

Mr.  Jones  offered  a  four-point 
program  to  end  the  one-sided 
U.  S.-Russian  press  relations;  The 
ASNE  president  stated; 

“There  will  be  no  real  progress 
in  the  business  of  freeing  William 
Oatis  of  the  Associated  Press  from 
his  prison  cell  in  Czechoslovakia 
until  there  is  a  realistic  approach 
to  the  subject  of  .American-Rus- 
sian  press  relations. 

“Tass  agency  enjoys  the  full 
privileges  of  the  free  press  in  the 
United  States.  American  reporters 
in  Soviet  countries  are  subjected 
to  every  indignity — even  jail — in 
the  attempt  to  do  an  honest  re¬ 
porting  job.  There  is  no  need  to 
stress  this  point.  Everyone  is  fa- 
ntiliar  with  the  situatiivn. 

“It  is  my  contention  that  the 
American  government,  American 
press  associations  and  American 
newspaper  publishers  and  editors 
are  as  much  bound  by  totalit.irian 
dictation  as  any  Svivict  satellite. 

"This  is  not  a  st.itcmcnt  made 
to  attract  attention.  It  is  cold  fact 
and  if  any  free  ncwspaperm.in  can 
get  any  comfort  out  of  perusal  of 
the  facts  that  follow,  or  take  any 
pride  in  our  record,  it  will  be,  in 
my  opinion,  by  a  method  of  men- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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ASNE  Head  Calls 
For  Curb  on  Tass 

continued  from  pufte  1 


till  acrobatics  that  ignores  the  situ¬ 
ation  as  it  is. 

"In  the  first  place,  Tass  is  not 
a  new>  service.  It  is  a  Russian 
government  -  supported  and  con¬ 
trolled  propaganda  bureau. 

"They  represent  a  government 
whose  political  philosophy  teaches 
and  advocates  the  overthrow  of 
the  United  States  Government  by 
force  and  violence. 

"The  Standing  Committee  of 
Correspondents  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  galleries,  and  the  majority 
of  the  members,  refused  admission 
of  ‘Voice  of  America’  representa¬ 
tives  to  the  galleries  because  they 
represent  the  U.  S.  Government 
and  not  daily  newspapers.  The 
.'\ssociated  and  the  United  Press 
refuse  to  serve  ‘Voice  of  America’ 
because  it  is  controlled  by  the 
State  Department. 

“.\nd  yet  Tass — a  Russian  gov¬ 
ernment  agency — is  admitted  to 
the  galleries  and  accorded  every 
press  privilege  in  Washington,  in¬ 
cluding  off  the  record  conferences. 

"Fedorov  makes  little  pretense 
of  being  a  newspaperman.  He  is 
a  diplomatic  representative  of  the 
Russian  government,  here  on  dip¬ 
lomatic  passport,  and  his  uncen¬ 
sored  copy  goes  to  the  Kremlin  by 
cable,  his  more  confidential  dis¬ 
patches  by  embassy  pouch. 

"While  Fedorov,  and  other 
members  of  his  bureau  walk  into 
the  White  House  arrogantly,  the 
surviving  quartet  of  American 
newspapermen  in  Moscow  are  the 
next  thing  to  journalistic  prisoners 
— censored,  controlled,  suspect. 

“1  am  well  aware  that  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  American  Government 
in  this  situation  is  due  to  a  long 
suffering  desire  to  keep  the  door 
open,  even  a  tiny  crack,  in  Mos¬ 
cow.  I  am  also  aware  that  the 
State  Department  is  influenced  by 
the  pressure  of  the  .Associated 
and  United  Press  associations, 
who  are  afraid  they  will  lose  their 
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Moscow  bureaus  if  any  move  is 
made  on  Tass. 

“Granting  that  these  bureaus 
have  value — more  from  a  prestige 
angle  than  from  a  news  standpoint 
— I  still  ask  if  that  consideration 
is  worth  the  submission  to  jailing 
of  .American  reporters,  expulsion 
of  others,  and  treating  our  press 
people  with  the  utmost  contempt. 

"What  can  we  do? 

“1.  The  Rules  Committee,  which 
governs  the  Congressional  gal¬ 
leries.  can  notify  the  executive 
committee,  or  board  of  corre- 
sp<indents  that  no  government 
agency,  U.  S.  or  foreign,  can  be 
members  of  the  galleries,  or  enjoy 
its  privileges.  This  would  affect 
only  Tass.  This  action  would  au¬ 
tomatically  shut  Communists  from 
official  sanction  to  spy  on  this 
country. 

"2.  .As  Tass  representatives  are 
of  diplomatic  rank,  the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  declare  any  one  of 
them  of  Russian  nationality  per¬ 
sona  non  grat.a — and  send  them 
home  and  keep  on  doing  it  until 
the  Kremlin  realizes  its  cozy,  one¬ 
way  press  deal  is  over. 

"3.  The  U.  S.  Government  can 
notify  Moscow  that  American 
newspapermen,  while  not  govern¬ 
ment  representatives,  are  .Amer¬ 
ican  citizens,  admitted  on  their 
visas,  and  any  indignity  to  them, 
in  pursuit  of  their  duties,  will  be 
considered  an  unfriendly  act. 

“4.  .American  newspapers,  which 
are  really  playing  footsie  with 
Communist  control  of  this  inter¬ 
national  press  situation  can  get 
off  their  dead  posteriors  and  start 
to  fight. 

“1  recall  that  on  the  night  of 
Pearl  Harbor,  the  FBI  raided  an 
apartment  in  Washington  of  an 
alleged  Japanese  newspaperman 
and  from  his  papers  learned  he 
was  a  rear-admiral  in  his  country’s 
navy.  Fedorov,  in  my  opinion, 
is  another  case.  He  calls  himself 
an  aeronautical  engineer.  He  can¬ 
not  be  anything  but  a  Soviet  spy. 

“There  are  those  who  will  con¬ 
tend  that  any  step  taken  against 
Tass  would  involve  the  First 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution. 
The  Constitution  is  not  involved. 

“Tass  is  a  powerful  weapon  in 
the  Communist  conspiracy.  Its 
motive  is  destruction  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  Commu¬ 
nist  world  domination.  Fedorov 
works  at  it  every  day. 

"Within  a  matter  of  days.  .Amer¬ 
ican  newspapermen  will  learn  of 
new  security  regulations  which 
will  affect  us  all  to  a  degree. 

"They  will  not  affect  Tass  and 
the  operations  of  Mikhail  Fedorov. 

“Whom  are  we  trying  to  keep 
security  matters  from,  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  people  or  the  Kremlin? 

"So  long  as  Bill  Oatis  is  in  jail 
and  American  reporters  in  Russian 
territory  live  like  underground 
fugitives,  the  sight  of  Tass  repre¬ 
sentatives  walking  into  the  White 
House  will  continue  to  be  a  red 
flag  to  me. 

“Action  depends  on  our  own 
courage  and  determination.’’ 


WASHINGTON? 


Steel  for  Newspaper  Plant  Construction  Is  Curtailed  I 

No  NEWSHAPtR  PLANT  which  was  not  at  least  109c  advanced  to¬ 
ward  completion  will  receive  any  steel  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  this 
calendar  year.  National  Production  Authority  announced  Wednesday. 

The  control  agency  revealed  that  its  printing  and  publishing  branch 
had  applications  for  steel  allocation  for  26  newspaper  jobs,  and  had 
recommended  13,  for  fourth  quarter  allocation.  Re-examination  of 
the  steel  supply-and-demand  situation  with  respect  to  military  re¬ 
quirements  forced  the  tightening,  NPA  and  Defense  Mobilization  Ad¬ 
ministration  explained. 

*  *  * 

Bill  to  Exempt  Part-Time  Reporters  from  Taxes 

Reporters  attending  school  and  working  in  the  city  rooms  at  other 
times  would  be  removed  from  the  classification  of  "employe,’’  and  the 
attendant  payroll  tax  deductions,  unemployment  compensation,  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  and  related  charges,  under  a  bill  which  has  been 
introduced  by  Rep.  Noah  Mason  of  Illinois.  The  measure  (H.R.  5101) 
would  cover  all  employment  services  by  part-time  workers  regularly 
attending  an  educational  institution.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Act. 

4( 

If  They  Already  Know  It,  It's  Okay  to  Tell  Them 

North  Korea  remains  the  only  hlacked-out  country  with 
respect  to  unclassified  technical  information  which  may  he 
transported  overseas  under  general  licenses  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  Classified  information  may  not  he  .sent  any¬ 
where  without  written  permission  of  the  cla.ssifying  agency. 
Covered,  obviously,  are  all  publications,  hut  they  are  free 
to  send  editions  carrying  information  not,  at  the  moment, 
“classified"  if  those  publications  are  sold  at  newsstands  or 
bookstores;  available  by  subscription  or  purchase  without  re¬ 
striction;  approved  for  second-class  mailing  (newspapers, 
etc.);  or  freely  available  at  public  libraries. 

*  *  * 

Publisher  Just  Can't  Get  Bingo  Under  the  Wire 

It’s  official  now:  winning  on  horse  races  involves  skill,  not  luck,  i 

Unlike  bingo,  the  element  of  chance  doesn’t  enter  into  it  when  one  | 

is  picking  the  bangtail  that  will  cross  the  finish  line  first.  That  comes 
straight  from  Potsmaster  General  Jesse  M.  Donaldson,  in  a  letter  to 
the  publisher  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Herald,  a  Purcellville,  Va.,  weekly. 
The  Herald  was  declared  nonmailable  as  to  one  edition  which  men-  ^ 

tiond  a  bingo  game  with  door  prizes,  to  raise  funds  for  the  polio 
campaign.  The  publisher  wrote  directly  to  the  PMG,  wanted  to  know 
“how  come?”  that  the  Washington  newspapers  can  publish  entries, 
results,  and  prices  on  horse  races,  and  he  couldn’t  get  in  a  lick  against 
infantile  paralysis  by  aiding  promotion  of  bingo.  Donaldson  didn’t 
argue  the  point  because  he  had  a  good  “out”  which  runs  to  this  effect: 
Don’t  blame  me.  The  Supreme  Court  says  horse  race  betting  involves 
skill,  and  declares  it  a  lottery  when  “consideration,  chance,  and  a 
prize”  co-exist. 

♦  *  # 

'Dream  Job'  for  Hyde — ^Editor  of  a  Weekly 

Nfi.son  C.  Hyde,  who  retired  as  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  June  30,  is  realizing  the 
goal  of  most  veterans  of  metropolitan  newspapering.  Effective 
Sept.  1,  he  became  editor  of  the  Pinehurst  (N.  C.)  Outlook 
— a  weekly.  Hyde  is  a  former  city  editor  of  the  Syracuse 
(/V.  Y.)  Herald,  and  managing  editor  of  the  Watertown 
I  ( A'.  Y. )  Standard.  1 

*  * 

'Captives'  Petition  for  Broader  Ban  on  Blurbs  in  Buses 
Opponents  of  transit  radio  have  filed  a  cross-petition  in  Supreme 
Court,  seeking  a  ruling  on  a  “nationwide  basis”  that  neither  music 
nor  advertising  may  legally  be  broadcast  in  street  cars  and  buses.  A 
Court  of  Appeals  decision  held  that  “captive  audiences”  in  public 
transportation  vehicles  may  not  be  subiected  to  “commercials.”  within 
the  District  of  Columbia.  That  decision  did  not  touch  the  legality 
of  music  on  the  air  and  the  purpose  of  the  cross-petition  by  a  transit 
riders’  association  is  to  give  the  lower  court*.",  decision  broader  .scope. 

*  *  * 

Hal  Boyle's  Column  Is  Judge's  Sermon 
When  Judge  George  D.  Neilson,  former  newspaper  reporter,  con¬ 
vened  traffic  court  on  the  day  after  Labor  Day,  he  had  the  clerk 
read  Hal  (AP)  Boyle’s  “Open  Letter  to  a  Prospective  Holiday  Traffic 
Fatality.”  .  .  .  “You  are  probably  going  to  die  needlessly  today,”  he 
intoned.  When  the  reading  was  concluded.  Judge  Neilson  suggested 
that  all  present  keep  the  message  in  mind  for  the  next  365  days.  Then 
he  proceeded  to  dispense  justice  to  the  violators. 
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Victim  of  Peronism  Holds  Aloft  the  Light  of  Free  Expression 


Dr.  Alberto  Gahiza  Paz  declares — 


Reds  Go  Full  Blast  in  Argentina 
While  Anti-Peron  Press  Is  Gagged 


By  Ray  Erwin 

Communist  newspapers  are 
being  published  in  Argentina,  al¬ 
though  all  newspapers  in  open  op¬ 
position  to  the  Peronista  program 
have  been  suppressed,  it  was  point¬ 
ed  out  by  Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz, 
director  of  La  Prensa,  Buenos 
Aires  newspaper  expropriated  by 
the  Peron  regime. 

Dr.  Gainza  Paz.  in  an  inter- 
view  at  Freedom  House,  New 


York,  on  Wednesday,  declined  to 
discuss  the  internal  political  situa¬ 
tion  in  Argentina.  However,  he 
did  charge  that  the  Peron  regime 
has  Communist  support,  that  some 
Communists  are  officials  in  tiie 
dictatorship  and  that  Communist 
newspapers  are  able  to  obtain 
newsprint  and  to  publish. 

“Some  Communist  papers  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  Peronista  program,” 


remarked  the  editor,  who  has  been 
in  voluntary  exile  for, more  than 
five  months. 

Dr.  Gainza  Paz  said  he  had  in¬ 
formation  that  the  government  in¬ 
tended  to  resume  publication  of 
his  newspaper  later  this  month. 
He  expressed  confidence  that  “in 
the  not  too  distant  future”  he  will 
regain  control  and  resume  publica¬ 
tion  as  an  independent  journal, 
but  not  so  long  as  President  Juan 
Peron  is  in  power. 


LINDER  the  banner  of  Freedom 
House  in  New  York,  Dr.  .Alberto 
Gainza  Paz  discusses  the  expro¬ 
priation  of  La  Prensa  of  Buenos 
Aires  with  newsmen  of  a  free 
press.  The  distinguished  editor  is 
at  the  microphone  (also  in  insets). 
.Also  in  camera  view  at  the  table 
are  Dr.  Harry  D.  Gideonse  of 
Brooklyn  College,  Leo  Cheme  of 
the  Research  Institute  of  America, 
Gardner  Cowles  of  Cowles  publi¬ 
cations,  and  (at  extreme  right) 
Wilbur  S.  Forrest,  former  ASNE 
president. 

I  Ph'  lo~  rt'lliiiiTH — E.  A  P.  I 

“We  are  taking  legal  steps  in 
order  to  regain  control  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  but  I  don’t  think  it  will  be 
during  Peron’s  regime,”  said  Dr. 
Gainza  Paz.  “When  we  can  re¬ 
sume,  I  don’t  know. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Dr.  Gaixiza  Paz 
Tells  of  His  'Flight' 

Kuitiniictl  from  pofte  9 

"I  cannot  even  consider  that  we 
will  resume  with  Peron  in  p>ower,” 
he  added.  “I  have  the  hope  and 
conviction,  based  on  knowledge  of 
how  the  Argentine  people  feel  and 
think,  that  we  can  resume  publi¬ 
cation  in  the  not-too  distant  fu¬ 
ture.  I  have  faith  in  a  free  and 
democratic  Argentina.” 

Confidence  In  Staff 

The  editor,  a  smiling,  unassum¬ 
ing.  mild-mannered  man  with  re¬ 
ceding,  graying  hair,  expressed 
complete  confidence  in  his  staff. 
He  doubted  that  any  staff  member 
would  work  for  the  paper  under 
Peron  and  predicted  the  staff  will 
wait  to  work  for  La  Prensa  when 
freedom  comes  to  the  country  and 
the  newspaper  can  carry  on  its 
high  principles  again. 

“If  the  government  prints  the 
paper,  it  will  be  just  another  of¬ 
ficial  paper  —  it’s  name  will  not 
add  prestige,”  predicted  Dr. 
Gainza  Paz.  “They  can  expropri¬ 
ate  the  plant  but  they  cannot  ex¬ 
propriate  the  spirit  of  the  news¬ 
paper.” 

No  plans  are  being  made  to 
publish  the  newspaper  in  exile. 
The  editor  explained  that  La 
Prensa  was  published  for  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  people  and  that  it  could 
not  fulfill  its  purpose  in  exile,  as 
it  would  not  reach  them. 

“I  knew  the  government  disliked 
La  Prensa  and  would  do  it  all  the 
harm  possible,  but  I  did  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  the  paper  suppressed,” 
sadly  recounted  Dr.  Gainza  Paz. 
“The  people  said,  ‘It  cannot  hap¬ 
pen  here.’  They  did  not  believe  it 
would  be  suppressed.” 

Spontaneous  Support 

‘‘1  was  amazed  at  the  sponta¬ 
neous  and  unanimous  reaction  of 
the  free  press  of  the  world.”  he 
continued.  “The  U.  S.  press  gave 
a  wonderful  example  of  solidarity 
in  opposition  to  encroachment  on 
freedom.  1  received  hundreds  of 
clippings  of  newspaper  editorials 
supporline  us — from  .Australia, 
Hong  Kong  and  F.urope  —  except 
Spain  and  the  Iron  Curtain  coun¬ 
tries." 

Peronista  leaders  were  surprised 
by  this  support  and  also  by  the 
attitude  of  the  paper’s  personnel, 
he  declared. 

During  the  period  from  1947  to 
1950  when  the  paper  was  being 
persecuted  by  the  government  and 
when  it  had  to  reduce  its  size 
radically  on  account  of  newsprint 
shortage  it  had  a  one-third  gain 
in  circulation,  showing  the  readers’ 
support.  Larger  gains  would  have 
been  possible,  he  explained,  I'f 
newsprint  had  been  available. 

“Letters  to  the  editor  were  very 
much  in  our  favor  and  we  never 
received  a  single  insulting  or 
threatening  letter,”  he  observed. 

The  La  Prensa  director  was 
asked  why  La  Nacion,  not  an  op- 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz  in  their  Manhattan  hotel  suite  study 
facsimile  of  the  first  issue  of  La  Prensa,  dated  Monday,  Oct.  18,  1869. 


position  paper  but  an  independent  ““““ 
one,  was  pyermitted  to  continue.  ] 

“Because  La  Nacion  is  in  their  ^ 
plans,”  he  replied.  “I  think  La 
Nacion  has  reduced  the  informa- 
tion  it  gives  but  the  editorials  are  tina 

very  good — it’s  a  fine  paper.  It  Ney 

openly  criticizes  the  government  gov 
actions  .  .  .  with  care.” 

La  Nacion  is  permitted  to  con- 
tinue  with  its  old  circulation  but 
prints  only  eight  pages  instead  of 
12.  Purcha'-e  of  newsprint  from  mis 

the  dollar  area  is  banned.  - 

Dash  to  Freedom  that 

For  the  first  time.  Dr.  Gainza  press 
Paz  revealed  details  of  his  dra¬ 
matic  dash  to  freedom. 


Freedom  Sought 

Buenos  Aires  —  More  than 
300  newsmen  attending  Argen¬ 
tina's  first  national  Congress  of 
Newspapermen  asked  the  Peron 
government  to  give  newsmen  all 
necessary  facilities  to  move 
freely  around  the  country  for 
the  proper  fullillment  of  their 


that  Congress  can 


Not  .A  Fugitive 

Because  the  statute  of  limita- 


■  levy  may  amount  to  1,000.000 
pesos.  Another  assessment  is  for 
200.000  r>esos  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  claims  Winston  Churchill  is 
due  to  pay  in  income  t.ix  for  the 
money  he  received  for  the  publica. 
tion  of  his  memoirs  in  La  Prensa. 
Real  Value 

Independent  court  -  appointed 
evaluators  placed  a  value  of  204,- 
000,000  pesos  on  La  Prensa  and 
the  editor  said  he  believed  it  was 
worth  220,000,000  pesos — not  in¬ 
cluding  its  furniture,  trucks  and 
vehicles. 

All  of  the  multiple  services  the 
newspaper  performed  for  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  people  have  disappeared. 

Messages  pledging  support  reach 
Dr.  Gainza  Paz  in  Montevideo. 
Uruguay,  where  he  is  living.  He 
will  return  there  in  time  to  attend 
the  Inter-American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  meeting  in  October. 

Dr.  Gainza  Paz  said  he  met 
President  Peron  once  socially  and 
that  Peron  was  “very  nice  and 
amiable.”  He  was  asked  if  Peron 
appeared  to  be  intelligent. 

“He  talked  a  great  deal,”  slyly 
commented  the  editor.  “Peron 
never  told  us  what  to  print— be¬ 
cause  he  knew  it  would  be  useless. 
1  do  not  think  the  present  au¬ 
thorities  will  invite  me  back.” 
Correspondents  Curbed 
Foreign  correspondents  work¬ 
ing  in  Argentina  work  under  a 
freedom  threat  and  the  wire  serv¬ 
ice  circuit  to  Montevideo  has  been 
closed.  Although  there  is  no  cen- 
sorship,  there  are  no  media  for 
^  free  communication,  he  said. 

The  press  conference  was  large 
with  approximately  40  writers,  in- 
n  eluding  a  number  of  editors,  in 
attendance. 

’  Accompanying  Dr.  Gainza  Paz 
”  to  the  U.  S.  are  his  wife,  Senora 

•>  Maria  Elvira  Castro  de  Gainza 

II  Paz;  his  mother,  Senora  Zeltnira 

:e  Paz  de  Anchorena,  an  owner  of 

jj.  the  newspaper,  and  his  sister, 

.  Senora  Josephine  Gainza  de  San- 

chez  Flia. 

Dr.  Gainza  Paz  will  be  honored 
—  by  Midwest  newspaper  editors  and 
the  publishers  in  Chicago  Sept.  28  and 
will  receive  an  honorary  degree 
from  Northwestern  Universdy, 
Fvan^tpn,  111..  Oct.  1  (F.  &  P.  Sept. 
I.  Page  20).  He  will  return  to 


“1  could  not  tell  whether  my  tions  has  expired,  the  editor  is  not  York  to  receive  the  special 

life  was  in  danger  or  not."  he  cx-  a  fugitive  and  he  could  return.  Tenth  .Anniversarv  .\ward  of 
plained.  “My  freedom  was  in  “My  papers  arc  in  order  and  House  (X't  7. 


jeopardv.  I  was  detained  without  my  conscience  is  clear.”  he  said,  Gainza  Paz  was  the  guest 

legal  grounds.  I  felt  myself  in  “but  if  1  returned  old  chances  of  the 

prison.  My  home  was  invaded  by  against  me  might  be  revived.  The  United  Press  at  a  luncheon  Thun- 

detectives,  who  sat  in  the  living  corporation  still  exists.  My  mother  University  Club  New 

room.  York.Twentv-fiveNew  Yorknewv 

“1  crossed  the  river  to  Uruguay  funds  were  impounded.  ^  publishers  and  executives  of 

in  spite  of  the  police,  he  con-  jhe  Peron  authorities  adjudged  y  p  present, 

tinned.  “Two  people  I  never  knew  newspaper,  its  plants  and  good  ■ 

before  took  me  over  by  night  in  wHi  to  be  worth  only  18,000,000  _  *  HJ 

a  sailboat.  I  thanked  them  and  pesos  and  that  sum  was  deposited  Gcirpst  Au  rlQIlS 
they  said  they  considered  it  an  jp  ^  to  the  ’order  of  a  court  Newspaper  mats,  ad  reprints,  a 
honor  as  Argentinians  to  perform  judge.  However,  the  newspaper’s  radio  script  book  and  point-of- 

this  service.”  owners  cannot  touch  the  money  purchase  material  are  parts  of  kits 

The  newspaper  director  was  because  of  fake  assessments  that  supplied  dealers  by  A.  ^ 
charged  with  contempt  of  a  Con-  have  been  levied.  agheusian,  Inc.,  as  part  of  the  biF 

gressional  committee  merely  be-  One  assessment  is  for  32.000,-  gest  campaign  in  the 
cause  he  filed  a  mild  protest  to  000  pesos,  supposed  to  be  customs  history.  Full  color  double  i 
the  expropriation  of  La  Pensa  in  duty  on  newsprint,  which  actually  single  pages  in  national  magazines 
which  he  stated  “I  do  not  agree  was  duty  free.  An  income  tax  will  support  the  drive. 
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Indicted  La.  Newsmen 
Are  Gaining  Support 

LouisiAN.s’s  Gov.  Earl  K.  Long  Tenn.),  and  Blair  Moody  (R., 
voiced  backhanded  support  Sept.  Mich.).  Sen.  Lister  Hill  (D., 

4  for  five  Lake  Charles  news-  .Ala.)  said  the  indictments  were 
papermen  under  indictment  for  "so  flagrantly  unjust  they  will  alert 
defaming  public  officials  in  editor-  the  people  to  the  need  for  a  grass- 
ial  criticisms.  (E&P,  Sept.  1,  page  roots  uprising  against  crime  and 
^ )  corruption.  Senator  Hill  asked 

“If  it  were  up  to  me.”  the  Gov-  that  Congress  put  up  money  to 
ernor  said,  "1  wouldn’t  try  to  ham-  revive  the  now  suspended  Senate 
string  the  newspapers,  I’d  just  let  crime  hearings,  and  added  that 
them  run  wild.  I  know  a  lot  of  the  indictment  of  the  newsmen 
times  some  newspapers  go  beyond  has  "dramatized  the  story  the 
reason.  Still  I  think  they  should  Senate  Crime  Investigating  Com¬ 
be  permitted  to  blackguard  any-  mittee  has  been  telling,  as  not 
one  and  say  anything  they  want  even  the  committee’s  televised 
to.  Whatever  they  believe  in  they  hearings  could  do  it.” 
put  on  page  one.  If  a  man  an-  in  Lake  Charles  District  Attor- 
swers  it  they  leave  half  of  it  out  ney  Griffin  Hawkins  said  that  he 
and  put  that  on  page  66.  considered  it  “extremely  unfair 

“That’s  the  kind  of  privilege  the  for  Senators  ...  to  make  state- 
newspapers  always  have  enjoyed,  rnents  like  they  did  without  fur- 
Those  kind  of  tactics  are  what  ther  information.”  In  a  news  con- 
made  me  Governor.”  ference  Aug.  30  the  District  At- 

‘Ju-sl  More  Doiihletalk’  torney  greeted  reporters  with  a 

James  D.  O’Brien,  chairman  of  stenotype  machine  operator  and 
the  Crime  Commission  of  the  told  them  to  preface  each  ques- 
People’s  Action  Group,  a  local  tion  by  announcing  their  name 
civic  organization  that  has  been  and  newspaper, 
supporting  the  newsmen,  termed  ‘How  We  Operate’ 

“I  have  fought  many  a  case 
more  doubletalk,  and  hd  at  his  ^  ^  ^ 

refusal  to  suspend  or  rerjwve  the  J 

astnet  AOorney  and  Sheriff  of  gentlemen  froi^ 

f  fK  •  Kt  »  f  places  distant  from  here  do  not 

More  forthright  support  for  the  „ 

indicted  newsmen  came  from  for-  .. u  .u-  i,.  .u 

mer  Gov.  Sam  Houston  Jones.  .  When  asked  why  he  thought  the 
who  told  reporters  he  regarded  the  newsmen  were  crusading 

indictment  a  "misuse”  of  the  against  Mm  and  other  local  offi- 
state’s  defamation  statute.  "  .^  District  Attorney  re- 

“in  I  o.  „  ^  c  pucd t  Did  you  ever  hear  about 

raid  She  pro^ciiliom  are  ill-  "'«'spap''">sn  shooting 

Sid  and'^^rn  Sse  of  the 

Statute.  The  result  is  to  throw  Seth  D.  May.  one  of  the  grand 
cold  water  on  law  enforcement  who  indicted  the  newsmen. 

told  reporters  in  Lake  Charles:  “If 
Huey  Long  were  alive  you  guys 


and  to  strangle  free  expression.” 

Five  Newsmen  Indicted 
The  indictments  were  handed  f  even  be  in  town. 


up  .Aug.  27  by  the  grand  jury  of 
Calcasieu  Parish,  of  which  Lake 


Likened  to  Oatis  Case 
The  Rev.  William  O.  Byrd,  a 
Charles  is  the  government  seat.  Methodist  minister  in  Lake 
Those  indicted  were  Thomas  B.  Charles,  told  his  congregation 
Shearman  and  his  son.  William  .Sept.  2  that  he  and  three  other 
Huge  Shearman,  co-publishers  of  local  clergymen  would  ask  to  be 
lake  Charles  American  Press;  indicted  for  defamation  along 
Kenneth  I .  Dixon,  managing  edi-  with  the  newsmen.  He  explained 
tor;  James  W.  Norton,  city  editor,  that  the  ministers  believe  the  in- 
and  Carter  L.  George,  police  and  dictment  to  he  a  threat  to  the 
court  reporter.  “basic  freedom  of  press  and  re- 

The  indictments  charged  that  ligion”  and  that  the  use  of  the 
the  five  newsmen  and  three  mem-  defamation  statute  had  created  “a 
bers  of  the  People’s  .Action  Group  bush-league  concentration  camp” 
had  defamed  the  character  of  the  in  Lake  Charles. 

District  Attorney  and  one  of  his  When  Mr.  Byrd’s  congregation 
assistants,  the  Sheriff,  the  13  mem-  gathered  for  the  first  service  Sun- 
bers  of  the  Parish  Police  Jury,  an  day,  they  found  the  church  door 
administrative  body,  and  three  ad-  chained  and  padlocked.  The  min- 
mitted  gamblers.  The  newsmen  ister  explained  he  had  never 
wre  accused  of  exposing  the  com-  preached  in  a  community  where 
plainants  to  public  indignation  in  “our  basic  freedoms  are  so  threat- 
published  ^itorials  and  news  ened.” 

stones  critical  of  law  enforce-  “The  chains  were  a  visible  sign 
ment  steps  involving  gambling  of  how  serious  I  consider  this 
activities.  matter,”  Mr.  Byrd  said. 

I  t  ^3shington,  support  for  the  “Let  freedom  of  the  press  go — 
Lak^harles  newsmen  was  voiced  whether  in  William  Oatis’  impris- 
gnx  nators  Francis  Case  (R.,  onment  in  Czechoslovakia  or  Ken 
jD.),  Estes  Kefauver  (D.,  Dixon’s  in  Lake  Charles — and  you 
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OFF  TO  EUROPE 

.Samuel  I.  Newhouse,  well-known 
newspaper  publisher,  is  shown 
prior  to  boarding  a  Pan  American 
World  Airways  plane  at  New 
York  International  Airport  for  a 
five  weeks’  business  and  pleasure 
trip  around  Europe. 

let  the  heritage  of  freedom  die,” 
the  minister  told  his  congregation. 

A  Texas  newspaperman  charged 
this  week  that  a  “former  gambler” 
attacked  him  as  he  left  a  Lake 
Charles  night  club  early  on  the 
morning  of  Sept.  3. 

Joe  Parsley,  who  writes  a  front¬ 
page  column  for  the  Orange 
Leader,  declared  that  the  attack 
occurred  outside  the  Showboat,  a 
club  just  across  the  Sabine  River 
from  Texas.  The  club  is  operated 
by  Claude  Williams,  one  of  the 
admitted  gamblers  who  figure  in 
the  defamation  indictments.  Mr. 
Parsley  had  criticized  the  place  in 
his  columm. 

The  assailant  just  “hauled  off 
and  hit  me,”  Mr.  Parsley  said,  and 
then  warned  him  to  keep  away. 
After  seeing  that  his  wife  and 
friends  got  away  in  his  car,  the 
columnist  swam  the  Sabine  River 
to  get  home. 

J.  Cullen  Browning,  managing 
editor  of  the  Leader,  said  it  w.as 
the  second  time  a  member  of  his 
staff  had  been  attacked  at  a  Louis- 
i.nna  nightclub  this  year.  He  said 
reporter  Bob  McHugh  was  at¬ 
tacked  with  a  rubber  hose  May  26 
in  front  of  Buster’s  Nightclub, 
near  the  Showboat. 

C-l>  Claims  Beat 

The  St.  Louis  Glohe-Democrat 
claimed  a  month’s  beat  on  the 
story  of  conditions  in  Lake 
Charles.  On  July  22,  more  than 
a  month  before  the  wire  story 
broke,  the  Globe-Democrat  car¬ 
ried  a  feature  story  by  John  Cos¬ 
tello  headed  “Louisiana  Takes  Its 
Gamblers  for  a  Hayride,”  describ¬ 
ing  the  situation  in  Lake  Charles 
and  the  efforts  of  newspapermen 
and  civic  groups  to  combat  it.  The 
story  was  subsequently  picked  up 
for  syndication  by  the  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance. 

The  Globe-Dennocrat  was  also 
charged  with  “defaming”  in  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  Lake  Charles  authori¬ 
ties.  but  no  subsequent  action  was 
taken. 


Catholics  Seek 
Funds  to  Start 
New  York  Doily 

The  New  York  Banner,  project¬ 
ed  Catholic  daily  newspaper  for 
New  York  City,  will  open  a  fund¬ 
raising  campaign  Sept.  10.  The  goal 
that  must  be  met  before  publica¬ 
tion  is  $380,000  which  will  pay 
initial  expenses  and  publication 
costs  for  the  first  six  months. 

Successor  to  the  Sun  Herald, 
Catholic  daily  which  published  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  from  Oct.  10, 
1950  to  April  28,  1951,  the  new 
daily  will  carry  the  same  features 
and  press  services,  but  will  be 
a  16-page  tabloid  to  include  local, 
national  and  foreign  coverage  from 
its  own  staff,  additional  features, 
comics  and  a  sports  page. 

Present  plans  call  for  a  staff 
of  45  to  50  persons  and  a  press 
run  of  50,000  to  take  care  of 
12,000  national  circulation  and 
38,000  going  to  5,000  newsstands 
in  the  New  York  area. 

Apostolic  Press  Association,  Inc., 
publisher  of  the  Banner,  is  a  not- 
for-profit  membership  corporation. 
Voting  memberships  in  the  corpo¬ 
ration  are  being  offered  to  those 
interested  in  the  work  at  $1,000 
for  life  and  $100  annually. 

Catholic  Weekly 
Planned  in  Washington 
A  Catholic  weekly  plans  to 
begin  publication  Nov.  2  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

The  Catholic  Standard  will  be  a 
24-page  tabloid  with  an  expected 
beginning  circulation  of  35,000  in 
the  Washington  archdiocese.  It  re¬ 
places  a  Washington  edition  of  the 
Baltimore  Catholic  Review  which 
hereafter  will  concentrate  on  the 
Baltimore  archdiocese. 

The  paper  will  share  offices  with 
the  National  Catholic  News  Serv¬ 
ice  and  will  be  edited  by  the  Rev. 
Philip  Hannan,  World  W'ar  2  chap¬ 
lain  with  an  airborne  division. 
Clarence  M.  Zens,  now  with 
NC  NS.  will  be  managing  editor, 
and  Nevelle  Morgan,  formerly  of 
the  Washington  Times-Herald,  will 
be  business  manager. 

Episcopal  Church  Group 
To  Issue  National  Paper 
A  new  national  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  weekly.  Episcopal  Church- 
news,  has  been  announced  for  Dec. 
1.  It  will  be  published  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.  by  the  Southern 
Churchman  Co.,  which  issued  a 
magazine  for  116  years. 

A  36-page  weekly  is  planned  and 
the  annual  publication  budget  is 
expected  to  exceed  $250,000,  an 
announcement  said. 

Eight  bishops  are  on  the  maga¬ 
zine’s  21 -member  board  of  trustees. 
Among  the  laymen  are  Marquis 
Childs,  Washington  columnist;  T. 
S.  Matthews,  editor  of  Time,  and 
Charles  P.  Taft,  of  the  Cincinnati 
publishing  family. 
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ITU  Says  NLRB 
Erred  in  Findings 


Chicago — A  brief  filed  by  coun-  fort  to  retain  this  measure  of  self- 


sel  for  International  Typograph 
ical  Union  in  the  U.  S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  7th  Circuit 
charges  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board’s  conclusions  that  ITU 
and  its  Chicago  Local  No.  16  vio¬ 
lated  sections  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  “are  erroneous”  and  asks  the 
court  to  enter  a  decree  dismissing 
the  board’s  petitions  for  enforce¬ 
ment. 

The  ITU  brief  was  filed  this 
week,  pending  a  hearing  before 
the  court.  It  answered  the  board’s 
petitions  for  enforcement  of  two 
orders  in  the  ANPA  and  Chicago 
cases.  The  court  has  granted  the 
joint  motion  of  counsel  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  hearing  set  for  Sept.  20 
to  a  date  after  Oct.  15. 

ITU  States  Position 

ITU  counsel’s  brief  states  the 
board  held  that  application  of 
ITU’s  bargaining  policy  took  two 
forms:  (1)  an  attempt  to  cause 
unlawful  discrimination,  and  (2) 
actual  causation  of  unlawful  dis¬ 
crimination.  “It  is  this  second 
element  that  goes  beyond  the  alle¬ 
gations  and  proof  in  the  record,” 
asserts  ITU’s  counsel. 

“The  board  has  here  injected  in¬ 
to  the  ANPA  case  an  issue  that 


protection  is  certainly  not  unlaw¬ 
ful;  the  important  fact,  however,  is 
that  this  issue  cannot  be  tested  un¬ 
til  actual  events  occur.  .  .  . 

“Carried  to  its  logical  conclu¬ 
sion,  the  board’s  view  would  mean 
that  the  execution  of  every  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  contract,  or  even 
the  proposal  of  one.  constitutes  an 
attempt  on  union’s  part  to  cause 
the  employer  to  discriminate  if  it 
is  conceivably  possible  under  that 
contract  for  discrimination  to  oc¬ 
cur  at  some  time  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  .  .  .” 

The  union  brief  asserts  “there 
is  not  even  a  suggestion  in  the  rec¬ 
ord  (,\NPA  case)  that  any  partic¬ 
ular  person  or  persons,  whether 
denominated  employes  or  appli¬ 
cants,  made  application  for  a  job 
only  to  be  turned  down  because 
of  non-membership  in  the  ITU. 
Nor  is  there  the  slightest  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  ITU  had  in  mind  em¬ 
ployer  discrimination  against  speci¬ 
fied  individuals.” 

Regarding  the  Chicago  case,  the 
brief  contends  ITU  was  not  jointly 
responsible  with  the  Chicago  local 
for  any  refusal  to  bargain  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  Section  8  (b)  (3).  The 
board  had  found  that  both  re- 


was  carefully  omitted  from  the  ^pondents  had  refused  to  bargain 
'complaint,  the  hearing  and  the  <^ollectively  and  directed  an  order 
trial  examiner’s  report,”  states  each  of  them.  “The  re- 

ITU.  “The  ITU  never  has  had  the  ^pondent  ITU  maintains  that  this 
opportunity  to  defend  itself  against  "’as  error  in  both  fact  and 

this  board-created  claim  that  the  brief. 

•actual  effect’  of  the  ITU  policy  ^"5  provision  is  cited  that 
in  cities  where  the  employers  ac-  P^rrnits  the  local  to  notify  the  ITU 
quiesced  in  the  Conditions  of  Em-  President,  who  shall  in  person  or 
ployment  or  Form  P-6.\  was  ‘to  proxy  investigate  the  cause  of 
compel  the  employers  discrimina-  disagreement  and  endeavor  to 


torily  to  exclude  non-union  men 
from  employment  in  violation  of 
Section  8  (a)  (3).’”  argues  coun¬ 
sel  for  ITU. 

ITU  contends  that  under  Sec¬ 


tion  8  (b)  (2)  an  attempt  (to  dis-  rff  the  International  Typographical 
criminate)  must  be  directed  against  Union  to  intervene  in  local  situa- 


"an  employe”  rather  than  against 
“the  whole  world  of  prospective 
employes.” 

The  brief  argues  that  “Section 
8  (b)  (2)  cannot  be  violated  ab¬ 
sent  a  showing  that  particular  em¬ 
ployes  or  applicants  were  the  ac¬ 
tual  or  intended  objects  of  a  dis¬ 
criminatory  scheme.”  Similarly,  it 
asserts  that  “Section  8  (b)  (2) 


FCC  Approves 
Rate  Increase; 
ANPA  Objects 


Ci 

A( 


IN  HAWAH 


Final  approval  of  increases  in 
Western  Union  domestic  telegram 
rates,  including  press  rates,  was 
granted  .Aug.  31  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  and 
the  new  schedule  went  into  effect 
at  midnight  the  same  day. 

The  increase  amounts  to  an  av¬ 
erage  boost  of  6.6%  for  full-rate 
telegrams.  The  day  press  rate  is 
increased  to  one-half  of  the  tele¬ 
gram  rate  and  the  night  rate  to 
one-fourth  of  the  telegram  rate. 
Previously  press  rates  were  com¬ 
puted  at  one-third  and  one-sixth  of 


Kent  Cooper,  executive  director  of  the  regular  rates,  respectively. 


ANP.A  Protest 

The  new  schedule  was  protested 
by  the  .American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  .Association  in  a  wire  sent 


the  Associated  Press,  and  Mrs. 

Cooper,  as  they  arrived  in  Hono¬ 
lulu  aboard  the  Lurline  Sept.  1. 

They  are  staying  at  the  Royal  Ha¬ 
waiian  Hotel  for  a  12-day  visit  be-  ^  cr'r'  a..„  k.,  xm  ■  r- 

fore  returning  to  San  Francisco  for  V  I  ^  ' 

the  meeting  of  the  Associated 

Press  .Managing  Editors  Associa-  ANPAs  communications 

tion  the  end  of  this  month.  committee.  Describing  the  in- 
- -  creased  rates  as  'excessive,  unjus¬ 
tifiable  and  highly  discriminatory,' 


lional  one-year  duration  of  con-  .  .  .  ...  . 

tracts  in  the  printing  industry,"  protest  pointed  out  that  the 

comments  the  brief.  ‘‘Not  finding  ""''i  « 

any  valid  economic  reasons  for  f 
this  change,  the  board  assumed  S"  ,  ^ 

that  the  local  must  have  an  il-  JT’- 

,  ,  -lit,  somewhat  smaller  increases  in  the 

legal  purpose  in  mind  and  hence  ,  -  .u  „  i  . 

_  fourth,  sixth  and  ninth  zones. 

was  not  bargaining  in  good  r  .u  -  »  .l 

j.,  .  .  t-  *  “These  further  increases,  the 

''“-T-t,!  protest  statement  said,  “added  to 

I  he  question  as  to  the  duration  ■  • 

..r-i  the  already  burdensome  increase 

of  an  agreement— and  particularly 

one  affecting  personal  services — is  - 1.,  „  „  -  '  . 

not  subject  to  regulation  by  the  zone,  are  considered  excessive,  un- 

board,  any  more  than  are  wages 


adjust  the  difficulty.’ 

ITU  Not  Bargaining  Agent 
“Nowhere  in  the  laws  of  the 
ITU,”  continues  the  brief,  “is  there 
any  other  authorization  for  officers 


justifiable  and  highly  discrimina- 

or  hours  or  other  substantive  pro-  '"''y’  C 

visions,”  says  the  brief.  “It  fol-  dispatches  filed  in  the  firs  tj- 
I  *i!  *  »  wu  craph  zone  have  in  the  past  two 

ows  that  any  inqujry  into  the  mo-  «  P 

lives  underlying  the  proposal  of  y 
a  substantive  contract  provision 
goes  beyond  the  legitimate  power 
of  the  board.” 


lions.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
International  officials  did  inter¬ 
vene  in  any  case,  except  upon  re¬ 
quest  of  a  local  union  pursuant  to 
the  cited  provision  of  the  laws.” 

ITU  brief  makes  the  following 
assertions:  fl)  The  International 
has  never  held  itself  out  as  a  bar¬ 
gaining  agent.  (2)  Local  unions 
have  held  themselves  out  as  bar- 


John  Small  Joins 
Harrisburg  Register 

Harrisburg,  111.  —  John  R. 
Small,  for  two  and  one-half  years 


news  the  largest  amount  of  press 
copy  originates  within  a  short 
area  of  a  newspaper  plant.  The 
rate  increases  in  the  first  two 
zones  attaches  to  over  75%  of  the 
total  increases  assessed  against  the 


newspapers.  l 

The  statement  urged  the  FCC  to  ! 


with  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregon-  j^^ease  rates  in  the  first  and  sec- 
urn  and  for  the  last  three  months  ^^s  i 


cannot  be  violated  absent  a  show-  gaining  agents  and  have  power  to 


ing  that  the  union  caused  or  at¬ 
tempted  to  cause  an  employer  to 
do  more  than  create  the  possibility 
of  discrimination  at  some  indefi¬ 
nite  future  time.”  The  brief 
points  out: 

“The  freedom  in  hiring  which 


act  as  such.  (3)  Employers  recog¬ 
nize  that  only  local  unions  are  bar¬ 
gaining  agents. 

The  Chicago  newspaper  bar¬ 
gaining  subsequently  led  to  the 
union  offering  Form  P-6.A,  which 
included  the  60-day  cancellation 


the  Taft-Hartley  Act  purports  to  clause  and  was  the  basic  issue  in 
confer  on  employers  can  be  used  printers’  strike. 


to  discriminate  against  union  mem¬ 
bers.  Manifestly,  in  the  event  of 
such  illegal  conduct,  the  local 
unions  affiliated  with  the  ITU 
would  be  justified  in  striking  to 
protect  their  legal  rights.  The  ef- 


“Lack  of  good  faith  bargaining 
was  found  only  because  the  board 
was  unable  to  discern  any  eco¬ 
nomic  justification  for  the  local’s 
request  for  a  60-day  cancellation 
clause,  in  the  light  of  the  tradi- 


with  the  Carmi  (Ill.)  Democrat- 
Tribune,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Harrisburg  Register  as  man¬ 
ager  of  general  advertising  and  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  advertising  manager. 

He  is  the  son  of  Curtis  G. 

Small,  editor  and  manager  of  the 
Register  who  also  announces  the 
following  additional  staff  changes: 

Samuel  L.  Smith  has  resigned  as  From  To 
office  manager  to  become  editor 
and  assistant  publisher  of  the 
Metropolis  (111.)  News;  Norman 
L.  Jollow  of  Pawtucket,  R.  L.  a 
recent  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism, 
has  joined  the  news  staff;  Mrs. 

Alta  Porter,  who  resigned  as  so¬ 
ciety  editor  three  years  ago  after 
25  years  in  that  capacity,  has  re¬ 
turned.  succeeding  Mrs.  Guy  Pat 


from  the  full-rate  schedule 
order  a  straight  percentage  in-  - 
crease  for  all  telegrams,  including 
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press.  j 

The  new  day  press  rates,  ex-, 


pressed  in 

cents,  are: 

Mileage 

For  15 

Zones 

Words 

From  To 

Or  Less 

0-  75 

25.0 

76-  125 

30.0 

126-  225 

35.0 

226-  425 

42.5 

426-  750 

50.0 

751-1125 

57.5 

1126-1550 

65.0 

1551-2100 

72.5 

2101-3000 

80.0 

For  Each 
.Additional  i 
Word 
1.00 

1.25 

1.50 
1.75 
2.00 

2.25 

2.50 
3.00 

3.25 


Night  press  rates  may  be  coifr 


terson,  who  has  been  named  city  puted  at  50%  of  the  above  senco- 
clerk  of  Harrisburg.  ule 
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Big  City  —  Front  page:  1 — 

Providence  Bulletin,  2 — Hartford 
Courant.  3 — Christian  Science 
Monitor,  (special  commendation 
to  Holyoke  Transcript  and  Port¬ 
land  Press-Herald  for  printing  of 
half-tones ) . 

Rangeley.  Me. — .-X  revision  of  fit  us.  It  is  going  to  keep  people  Editorial  Page:  1  —  Worcester 
circulation  rates  was  the  main  home  more  hours  than  they  were  Gazette,  2 — Hartford  Courant, 

topic  of  discussion  at  the  Summer  before.  They're  not  going  to  be  3 — Priwidence  Journal,  (honor¬ 
meeting  of  the  New  England  As-  looking  at  T\'  all  ihat  time,  able  mention  to  Christian  Science 

,ociation  of  Circuhttion  Managers  They're  going  to  be  reading  our  .Monitor  and  Portland  Evening 

here  this  week.  newspapers  some  of  that  time.”  Express). 

Because  of  the  higher  costs  of  ,  '■^called  he  was  a  Sm.xll  City— Front  page:  1—  ■  ^  Y  .  Beckwortl. 

Lewiston  Journal  carrier  at  the  Rutland  Herald.  2— Fitchburg  York  City.  Mr.  Beckwoitli 

age  of  9.  Sentinel  and  Waterville  Sentinel  newspaper  ex- 

He  told  the  editors  the  news-  (tie),  3 — Bristol  Press,  (honorable  ‘’.lU  posed  these  questions, 

print  situation  at  the  moment  is  mention  to  North  Adams  Tran-  '  much  (.  anadian  news- 

“easy”  and  “newsprint  production  .<ript  and  Portsmouth  Herald). 


Congressmen 
Go  to  Canada 
For  Paper  Data 

A  committee  of  Congressmen 
went  to  Canada  this  week  to  try 
to  get  some  facts  on  the  newsprint 
supply  situation  for  publisher-,. 

First,  the  group,  headed  by  Rep. 
Lindsley  Beckworth  of  Texds,  met 
privately  with  several  publishers 


is  up. 

Contest  Awards 
Awards  were  presented  to  win- 


production,  the  men  agreed  home 
delivery,  mail  delivery  and  sub- 
cription  rates  should  be  adjusted. 

Matthew  G.  Sullivan,  general 
circulation  director  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers,  of  RiKhester.  N.  Y.. 
xaid  he  favored  an  increase  in  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  before  txxasting  the 
cost  of  the  paper  per  copy. 

Other  speakers  at  the  three-day  und  typography  contests, 
convention  included  William  I  he  photo  contest  drew  I.SI 
Lucev.  publisher.  Lawrence  entries,  the  writing  competition 
(Mass.)  FMgle  Tribune,  who  spoke  1-0.  and  70  newspapers  dated  last 
as  director  of  the  .Audit  Bureau  lune  19  were  judged  in  the  typo- 
of  Circulations:  Hrimilton  Bissel.  graphical  contest, 
director  of  scholarship  boys  at  Peter  J.  Carroll.  AP  staff  pho- 
Phillips  Exeter  .Academy:  H.  Web-  tographer  in  the  Bostisn  bureau, 
ster  Youlden,  Providence  (R.  1.)  won  first  place  awards  in  two  of 


Editorial  Page:  1 — .Augusta 
Kennebec -Journal.  2  —  Waterville 
Sentinel.  3— Bangor  News,  (hon- 


ners  in  the  .AP  photo,  newswritinii  oftible  mention  to  Keene  fsentinel. 

Meriden  Record,  Rutland  Herald). 


Gannett  Co. 
In  Deal  for 
Paper  Mill 


print  will  be  produced  next 
year? 

2.  What  will  be  done  with  it? 

3.  What  reductions  or  diver¬ 
sions  are  planned? 

4.  How  much  newsprint  will  be 
available  to  .American  pub¬ 
lishers? 

The  official  delegation  arrived  in 
Montreal  on  Wednesday  and  met 
with  R.  M.  Fowler,  president  of 
the  Newsprint  .Association  of  Can¬ 
ada,  and  other  industry  leaders. 


Mr.  Beckworth  said  the  group 
Gannett  Newspapers,  of  Ro-  planned  to  return  to  Washington 

Joiirmil,  who  reported  14  news-  the  “big  city”  classifications — spot  Chester,  N.  Y.,  contracted  this  by  .Sept.  12  after  visiting  several 

papers  were  entered  in  the  New  news  and  features.  His  news  week  for  purchase  of  a  paper  mill  mills.  On  this  committee  are:  Har- 
EnglanJ  Newspaper  Baseball  pro-  photo,  a  specUicular  picture  of  the  in  upstate  New  York  which  can  mar  D.  Denny,  Jr.,  Pennsylvania; 
gram.  massive  concrete  doors  of  a  blimp  be  converted  quickly  to  newsprint  John  .Andrew  McGuire,  t  onnecti- 

Charles  E.  Honce.  assistant  hangar  collapsing  after  a  dyna-  production.  cut:  Kenneth  A.  Roberts.  .Alaba- 

general  manager  of  the  Associated  mite  blast,  also  was  chosen  the  Formal  transfer  of  title  to  the  ma:  and  Charles  .A.  Wolverton, 
Pres.s,  told  of  the  effort  being  best  picture  in  the  contest.  His  mill  owned  by  Berwin  Paper  Man-  New  Jersey.  * 

made  today  to  give  readable  sto-  pictures  brought  him  prizes  total-  ufacturing  Corp.  is  scheduled  Newspaper  officials  who  attend- 

ries  with  good  content.  ing  $l(K).  “about  Sept.  17,”  Editor  &  Pub-  ed  the  New  York  meeting  ar- 

The  attendance  at  the  meeting  Another  double-winner  in  the  lisher  was  informed  by  Herbert  ranged  by  Mr.  Beckworth  and 

was  one  of  the  best  in  recent  photography  contest  is  Collamer  W.  Cruickshank.  Gannett  general  Cranston  Williams,  general  man- 
years.  Robert  E.  Kiah,  Bangor  M.  Abbott  of  the  Bruttleboro  business  manager.  ager  of  the  .American  Newspaper 

(Me.)  News,  and  Quentin  Whit-  (Vt.)  Reformer.  He  won  the  The  mill,  at  Dansville.  N.  Y.,  Publishers  .Association,  were:  W. 

tier.  Lcii/.v/ufi  (Me.)  Sun  Journal,  “small  city”  contests  in  the  news  was  described  in  an  E&P  Classi-  G.  Chandler,  Scripps-Howarii 

were  a  reception  committee  on  be-  and  sports  classifications.  tied  advertisement  (Sept.  I.  page  Newspapers;  Charles  F.  McCahill 

half  of  the  Maine  papers.  Business  John  J.  Lindsay  of  the  Bangor  57)  placed  by  the  broker,  Harvey  Cleveland  (O.)  News.  ANPA  pres- 
'essions  were  conducted  by  Presi-  Commercial  won  two  prizes  in  the  Malott.  of  New  York  City.  It  has  ident;  William  L.  Fanning.  West- 
dent  Hilding  C.  Peterson.  IVor-  small  city  news  writing  competi-  been  producing  kraft  and  tissue  Chester  County  Publishers;  J  L 
(ester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Ga-  tion,  taking  both  second  and  papers,  but  has  a  potential  news-  Stackhouse,  Easton  (Pa.)  Express- 
zette.  Vicepresident  Frank  J.  third  places.  print  output  of  better  than  15,000  Edwin  S. '  Friendly,  New  York 

Henrkh,  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Other  award  winners  included:  tons  annually  after  conversion.  World-Telegram  &  Sun;  R.  O 

Press;  Vicepresident  George  F.  photos— Julian  Carpenter.  Bo.ston  An  investment  of  approximately  Sternberger,  Hearst  Newspapers' 

Chrk,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  Herald;  Harry  W.  Batz.  Jr..  Hart-  $1,000,000  will  be  represented  aft-  Charles  B.  McCabe.  New  York 

,ind  Secretary-treasurer  Guy  W.  Courant;  Gordon  N.  Con-  er  the  new  equipment  is  installed  Mirror;  Charles  E.  Moreau.  Mo- 

Monitor. 


ilersereau,  Christian  Science  verse,  Christian  Science  Monitor;  and  other  mill  improvements  are  reau  Publications,  New  Jersey; 

James  ,A.  Jones,  Boston  Post;  J.  made,  E&P  learned.  Eric  Bidder,  New  York  Journal  of 

A  Clambake  was  put  on  by  the  LaMontagne,  Providence  Jour-  Victor  Cohen,  paper  merchant  Commerce:  .A.  V.  Miller  New 
Mate  of  Maine  Fisheries  Depart-  qj,  priedberg,  Bo.ston  Globe;  in  New  York  City,  has  been  presi-  York  Herald  Tribune;  Maj.  Gen 

meat.  .All  the  members  attending  Meyer.  Worcester  Telegram:  dent  of  the  Berwin  corporation,  juiiu^  Ochs  Adler,  New  York 

me  meeting  received  pack  baskets  Carroll  F.  Hall,  Lewiston  Journal;  The  prospectus  stated  the  mill  has  rime.s:  and  P.  B.  Stephens  New 

trom  the  state  .Agriculture  De-  Rojjjpj  j  Veilleuz  Augusta  been  earning  an  annual  profit  of  - 

Kennebec -'journal;  Rich;ird  W.  $100,000. 

.AP  Editors  .Meet  Sprague.  Bangor  Commercial;  ■ 

Mr.  Sullivan  told  New  England  Daniel  M.  Maher,  Bangor  News:  Robt.  Butz  Resigns 

AP  news  executives  that  television  William  H.  Tobey,  Waterville  Sen-  p 

will  mean  more  and  more  competi-  tinel;  Richard  P.  Jennett.  Wal-  C./nariOIie  ^aily 

tion  for  newspapers  but  will  not  tham  News-Tribune,  and  F.  Nor-  Ch.xrlotte,  N.  (..—Robert  t. 
necessarily  cut  into  circulation.  man  Webb,  Bangor  News.  Butz.  manager  of  public  relations 

"We're  going  to  have  more  and  Writing— George  Y.  Loveridge.  labor  relations  for  the  L'lar- 

more  competition  for  the  reader's  Providence  Journal;  John  Bunker,  lotte  Observer  since  April,  19.0, 
time,”  he  said,  “But.  in  my  opin-  Christian  Science  Monitor;  Selig  has  resigned. 

ion,  radio  and  TV  cannot  take  Greenberg,  Providence  Bulletin:  Announcing  the  resignation, 

the  place  of  the  newspaper.  Jack  Moran,  Bangor  News;  Rich-  Ralph  Nicholson,  editor-publisher,  delivery  rate  from  25  cents  a  week 

“When  radio  came  in  we  were  ard  Blalock.  Portsmouth  Herald;  expressed  his  appreciation  for  val-  to  30  cents  a  week.  Street  sales 
worried  about  competition  but  Theodore  J.  Rouillard,  Claremont  uable  service  rendered  the  Obsent-  price  remains  at  5c. 
itirculations  have^ore  than  doub-  Eagle;  Hal  Clancy.  Bo.ston  Trav-  er  by  Mr.  Butz,  and  wished  him  , 

led  since  then.  eler;  Gerald  J.  DeMeusy,  Hart-  full  success  in  his  new  endeavors.  Roanoke,  Va. — A  5-cent  in- 

"We  are  not  going  to  lose  cir-  ford  Courant;  Donald  Murray.  Mr.  Butz  came  with  the  Observ-  crease  per  week  in  the  carrier- 
culation  because  of  TV.  The  only  Boston  Herald:  Jack  Teehan.  er  from  a  position  as  associate  delivered  price  of  the  Roanoke 
thing  that  can  happen  is  the  loss  Keene  Sentinel.  publisher  and  business  manager  of  Times,  morning  and  Sunday,  and 

of  reading  time  and  that  is  very  Typography  awards  were  as  fol-  the  Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News-  the  Roanoke  World-News,  after¬ 
slight.  And  that  is  going  to  bene-  lows:  Argus.  noon,  will  be  effective  Sept.  9. 
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)'ork  News. 

The  bid  of  the  ANP.A  board 
of  directors  for  a  conference  with 
C  anadian  newsprint  producers  was 
still  on  the  table.  The  C'anadians 
begged  off  in  July,  due  to  pressure 
of  business. 

■ 

HD  Rates  Boosteid 

Toronto  Globe  &  Mail,  morn¬ 
ing  daily,  has  increased  its  home 
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Labor-ing  Day  in  S.F. 
And  All’s  Peaceful 


By  Campbell  Watson 

S\N  Francisco  —  A  working- 
holiday  for  newsmen  opened  the 
Japanese  Peace  Treaty  Conference 
week  which  saw  this  city  returned 
to  the  world’s  foremost  news  cen¬ 
ter  role  which  it  held  in  April, 
1945,  when  the  United  Nations 
was  born  in  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  International  or¬ 
ganization. 

Labor  Day  observance  drained 
the  city’s  streets  and  puzzled  visi¬ 
tors  from  foreign  lands,  but  t'ne 
War  Memorial  Building  adjacent 
to  the  Opera  House  bustled  with 
reporters. 

The  basic  program  for  report¬ 
age  of  the  event  was  along  the 
lines  developed  for  the  same 
building  here  six  years  ago,  and 
the  State  Department’s  M.  J. 
“Mike”  McDermott  was  again  in 
charge.  Also  a  veteran  of  the 
UNCIO  gathering  was  Lincoln 
“Line”  White,  who  handled  press 
coverage.  William  Wood,  State’s 
radio  chief,  was  a  Navy  aide  on 
the  press  ship  of  the  Bikini  atomic 
test. 

“It’s  amazing  how  all  of  this 
fell  together  this  morning,”  Mr. 
McDermott  said  Monday  as  the 
first  press  releases  appeared.  His 
remarks  were  made  in  the  main 
basement  press  room  of  the  War 
Memorial  Building,  now  equipped 
with  bulletin  board,  45  type¬ 
writers,  and  the  teletype  equip¬ 
ment  of  three  communications 
systems.  Across  the  hall  is  the 
local  room  with  individual  phones 
to  each  newspaper,  20  typewriters 
and  other  essentials.  On  the  cor¬ 
ridors.  as  in  1945.  are  the  wire 
rooms  of  the  various  press  as¬ 
sociations  of  the  globe. 

Shortage  of  Scats 

“1  estimate  that  99  per  cent  of 
the  applications  have  been  cared 
for.”  NIr.  McDermott  reported. 
“That  means  less  for  each,  but 
we  have  done  the  best  we  could. 
Circulations  and  the  needs  of  each 
delegation  have  been  the  basic 
factors  in  allocations.  At  that 
some  50  or  40  will  be  left  without 
Opera  House  scats — seats  we 
could  not  get.” 

Also  in  short  supply  were  head¬ 
sets  for  the  individual  seats  in  the 
Opera  House  where  the  Confer¬ 
ence  convened  T  u  e  s  d  a  y  night. 
There  are  200  head  sets,  leaving 
50  seats  without  this  equipment. 
All  boxes  have  head  sets. 

Two  types  of  passes  are  re¬ 
quired.  One  is  a  basic  ticket  for 
admission  to  the  area.  The  second 
is  a  seat  ticket  to  the  Opera  House 
itself. 

.\fter  the  opening  session,  even 
the  missing  chairs  and  headphones 


assigned  the  press  had  been  found 
and  placed  in  position. 

Gathered  here  were  576  actual 
press  representatives  and  newspa¬ 
per  photographers.  Of  these,  227 
were  from  33  foreign  lands. 
Japan  boasted  the  largest  press 
group  from  outside  this  country, 
with  104  representatives.  Russia 
has  four  from  T.ASS  and  one  from 
Pruvdit. 

Twenty-two  states  and  Hawaii 
had  288  representatives,  of  which 
184  were  from  California,  includ¬ 
ing  144  from  local  newspapers. 

Wearing  turban  and  comporting 
himself  like  a  delegate,  Capt. 
Anant  Singh,  owner  of  the  New 
Delhi  press  service,  attracted  at¬ 
tention.  He  explained  he  was  just 
passing  through  and  thought  he 
might  as  well  “observe”  the  con¬ 
ference. 

«  «  « 

(En  route  to  San  Francisco, 
Hien-Si,  director  of  the  Vietna¬ 
mese  daily,  Phuc  Hung,  in  Saigo, 
Indo-China,  visited  the  New  York 
Times  office  and  saw  television  for 
the  first  time.  He  said  he  had 
been  commissioned  by  his  fellow 
Indo-Chinese  journalists  to  bring 
“a  brotherly  salute”  to  .American 
reporters.) 

*  <=  * 

The  total  corps  from  all  media 
was  well  above  1,000.  Radio, 
news  magazines  and  television  had 
aecredited  383,  with  video  having 
50  of  that  number.  Communica¬ 
tions  staffs  provided  the  rest,  not 
counting  an  army  of  messengers. 

Western  Union  estimated  the 
first-day  file  was  109,000  words. 

.\t  midweek  news  observers 
forecast  a  conclusion  within  this 
week,  as  scheduled.  Hence  no 
need  was  seen  for  credentials  ap¬ 
plications  by  .\PMF  delegates  who 
gather  here  late  in  September. 

United  Press  moved  14  veterans 
into  its  Peace  Conference  Bureau, 
with  four  additional  personnel 
making  a  delegation  of  18.  Ron¬ 
ald  \V.  Wagoner,  editor.  Pacific 
Division,  was  in  charge  overall 
with  Frank  Tremaine.  Los  .An¬ 
geles  manager,  in  charge  of  the 
special  bureau.  U.  P.  has  a  private 
leased  circuit  direct  to  New  York 
for  foreign  copy  and  sidebar  ma¬ 
terial  which  can  not  be  accommo¬ 
dated  on  the  domestic  lines. 

From  Global  Posts 

•Assembled  at  the  U.P.  bureau 
are  Earnest  Hoberecht.  Far  East 
manager.  Jack  James  and  Ruther¬ 
ford  Poats.  Tokyo;  John  Hlava- 
cek.  India  manager;  Merriman 
Smith.  Stewart  Hensley  and  Don¬ 
ald  J.  Gonzales.  Washington;  .Arn¬ 
old  Dibble.  New  York;  Fred  J. 


Green,  Henry  Gris  and  Joseph  M. 
Quinn.  Los  Angeles;  Sandor  S. 
Klein,  Boise,  and  James  Anderson, 
Sacramento. 

The  staff  furthermore  includes 
Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt,  grand¬ 
daughter  of  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  a  member  of  U.P.’s 
San  Francisco  bureau  staff.  She 
is  doing  stories  about  the  women 
at  the  conference,  and  special 
features. 

Disguised  as  a  plumber’s  ap¬ 
prentice.  William  Scammon  of 
U.P.  gained  entry  into  the  Hills¬ 
boro  Mansion  occupied  by  the 
Sswiet  delegation. 

“He  was  inside  for  three  hours, 
even  visiting  the  little  girl’s  room,” 
reported  Henry  Gris.  U.P.’s  Rus¬ 
sian  language  expert.  Mr.  Gris 
conceived  the  idea  of  the  visit 
when  he  overheard  the  Russians 
asking  that  a  plumber  be  ob¬ 
tained.  The  plumber  agreed  to  co¬ 
operate.  Work  clothes  were  topped 
by  a  large  hat  lest  police  on  duty 
recognize  Scammon,  who,  with 
Gris,  had  been  on  duty  outside  the 
mansion. 

What  Scammon  saw:  orange 
peels  all  over  the  floors,  three  to 
seven  beds  to  the  room,  men’s 
socks  and  women’s  pink  panties 
drying  in  the  bathrooms.  What 
Scammon  didn’t  see:  the  com¬ 
modious  quarters  of  Gromyko  and 
Panyushkin.  shielded  by  an  Iron 
Curtain  of  privacy  impervious 
even  to  plumbers. 

Adjacent  to  U.P.  is  the  French 
Press  Agency,  with  Andre  Ra- 
bache,  Washington,  and  Leon 
Prou,  Tokyo,  heading  a  bureau  of 
six.  Nearby  is  a  four-man  Press 
Wireless  bureau. 

Working  for  International  News 
Service  are  Pierre  Huss,  Herbert 
Gordon.  Harry  Bergman,  Con¬ 
stance  Hitchcock,  Jane  Cochran, 
Leo  Raridan,  Joseph  St.  Amant, 
Dan  Thackrey  and  H  e  n  n  e  n 
Hackett. 

Jack  Hanley,  San  Francisco 
bureau  manager,  said  INS  decided 
against  pulling  out  its  Far  East 
correspondents,  being  fearful  im¬ 
portant  news  might  break  there. 
With  two  teletypes  and  with  tele¬ 
phones  direct  to  the  local  office, 
INS  is  using  short  lines  to  reach 
its  main  trunk. 

.-Associated  Press  is  using  15  to 
20  men  to  cover  the  Conference. 
Two  leased  lines  and  a  tie-line 
into  the  main  office  here  are  being 
utilized  instead  of  a  trunk  line 
tiuup.  H;irold  Turnblad  reported. 

lohn  Hightower  drew  the  top 
feature  assignment  while  Paul  K. 
Lee.  cable  editor  at  San  Francisco, 
is  in  charge  of  the  transmissions. 
Rolsert  Eunson,  Tokyo  chief,  and 
White  House  Correspondent  Er¬ 
nest  Vaccaro  are  among  the  by¬ 
liners  here. 

With  television  on  a  nationwide 
channel  for  the  first  time,  all  press 
services  hired  extra  photographers 
and  also  brought  in  top  lensmen, 
including  Dick  Stroble  and  Tom 
Guard  of  AP.  Harry  Coleman  of 
INS  and  Clifford  McDowell  of 
.Acme. 


Repoitei  Talks 
Russian  to  Gromyko 

Chicago— When  Chicago  news- 
men  sought  in  vain  to  get  an  inter¬ 
view  or  picture  of  Andrei  Gro¬ 
myko,  head  of  the  Soviet  delega¬ 
tion  to  the  Japanese  peace  treaty 
conference,  Meyer  Zolotareff,  Chi- 
cugo  Herald  -  American  reporter 
spoke  his  mind  in  Russian. 

Newspaper  reporters  and  cam¬ 
eramen  were  milling  around  the 
car  in  which  the  Soviet  delegation 
was  seated  and  the  H-.A’s  Rus- 
sian-born  labor  reporter  shouted  in 
Russian; 

“You  fellows  talk  about  culture 
and  decency.  Why  don’t  you  show 
a  little  bit  of  courtesy  to  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapermen?  They  are  not 
armed  with  picket  signs,  but  have 
cameras  to  take  your  picture. 
Why  can’t  you  say  hello  to  them?” 

A  man,  who  identified  himself 
as  Mr.  Gromyko’s  secretary,  ex¬ 
plained  the  diplomat  was  engaged 
in  an  important  meeting  and  could 
not  meet  the  press. 

Staffs  of  local  newspapers  were 
bolstered.  The  Call-Bulletin  added 
George  Creel,  author  and  pub¬ 
licist  who  was  World  War  I  infor¬ 
mation  director  and  Elenore 
Meherin  novelist  and  a  former 
staff  member.  Heading  the  group 
specially  assigned  from  the  staff 
were  Brig.  Gen.  Lyn  Fox,  political 
editor;  Frederick  A.  Storm,  for- 
m  e  r  Washington  correspondent; 
Hubert  J.  Bernhard,  and  Jane 
Eshclman  Conant.  Special  art  was 
prepared  by  Fred  Korburg  and 
.Mike  Parks. 

The  Chronicle  assigned  .Alvin 
D.  Hyman  to  write  the  lead  story 
daily;  Carolyn  Anspacher,  who 
reported  the  UNCIO,  to  special 
interviews;  Political  Editor  Earl 
C.  Behrens  to  report  the  Ameri¬ 
cans;  Ruth  Newhall,  the  Russians; 
David  Perlman,  the  French  and 
Briti'h;  and  Nate  Hale,  the  Japan¬ 
ese.  Bernard  Taper.  Chronicle  re¬ 
porter  and  A'fii-  Yorker  magazine 
writer,  handled  sidelights. 

Examiner  Managing  Editor  Wil¬ 
liam  Wren  assigned  26  newsmen 
headed  by  City  Editor  Joshua 
Eppinger,  Pulitzer  Prize  winner 
Ed  Montgomery,  Dick  Pearce. 
Clint  .Mosher  and  Political  Editor 
R.  W.  Jimerson.  Jack  Lemback 
directed  a  photo  crew  of  11. 

‘No  Beefs  Yet’ 

Richard  M.  MacFarlane. 
UNCIO  veteran,  directed  the  fieid 
force  of  the  News  with  Bill  Burk- 
hardt  and  Jack  Loughner  assist¬ 
ing.  Harry  Press,  Vernon  O’Reilly. 
Joseph  B.  Sheridan,  Phil  Hanley 
and  Mary  Crawford  were  among 
the  local  staffers  assigned. 

“No  beefs  yet.”  tersely  com¬ 
mented  Mr.  Burkhardt,  reporter, 
on  Monday.  He  added  that  the 
experience  of  six  years  ago  had 
proven  helpful  in  arranging  this 
Conference. 

“You’d  recognize  these  men  are 
reporters  anywhere  despite  the 
{Continued  on  page  59) 
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'Bill'  Hearst 
Is  Taking  Over 
Father's  System 

Transfer  of  the  direction  of 
Hearst  Newspapers  into  the  hands 
of  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.. 
has  been  effected  promptly  and 
readily.  E&P  learns. 

Already  w'ell  installed  is  the 
system  of  the  release  of  editorial 
material  by  him,  just  as  it  was  by 
his  late  father. 

Methods  for  perfecting  the  news 
content  of  the  papers  also  are 
now  coming  from  the  newly- 
elected  president  of  Hearst  Con¬ 
solidated  Publications.  Inc. 

There  is  every  evidence  of  the 
effective  transition  to  a  new  gen¬ 
eration  which  includes  also  Ran¬ 
dolph  .A.  Hearst  as  president  of 
Hearst  Publishing  Co.,  and  three 
other  brothers  active  in  publish¬ 
ing,  magazine  and  real  estate 
interests. 

Hearst  officials  continued  silent 
on  legal  matters,  but  there  was 
every  evidence  of  comiJence  that 
the  provisions  of  the  will  as  filed 
for  probate  would  be  carried  out. 

A  letter  to  stixrkholdcrs  on 
omis'ion  of  the  dividend  payable 
'«pt.  1.^  is  in  course  of  prepara¬ 
tion.  Hearst  Consolidated  olfices 
reported.  The  June  omission,  fir't 
smee  1944.  was  attributed  to  the 
then  pending  advance  in  news¬ 
print  prices. 

■ 

Dot  Omission  Jumbles 
Hearst  Estate  Report 

I-Os  Angeles —  Omission  of  a 
period  ending  a  sentence  and  of  a 
paragraph  mark  from  a  telephone- 
dictated  telegram  resulted  in  an 
^roneous  impression  in  the 
Hearst  estate  report  in  Editor  & 
Pi  blisher  of  Sept.  1. 


The  dispatch  reported  that 
Hearst  Consolidated  Publications, 
Inc.,  had  voted  to  omit  the  divi¬ 
dend  on  its  Class  A  preference 
shares  for  a  second  consecutive 
quarter.  It  then  proceeded  to  re¬ 
port  that  Hedda  Hopper  had  ad¬ 
vised  that  Miss  Marion  Davies 
holds  30,000  shares  of  Hearst  Cor¬ 
poration  preferred  stock.  The 
omissions  combined  to  jumble  a 
line  and  cause  inference  Miss 
Hopper  had  declared  the  Davies 
stock  to  be  Class  “.A”  Hearst 
Corporation  stock,  and  Class  “A” 
is  the  key  company’s  voting  issue. 

.Announcement  of  the  dividend 
omission  by  the  Hearst  Consoli¬ 
dated  directors  was  made  .August 
21  after  the  first  of  two  lengthy 
sessions  held  by  the  directors  of 
this  Hearst  company,  which  opci- 
.ites  the  newspaper  publishing  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Hearst  organization. 
This  was  the  second  consecutive 
omission,  and  in  the  event  of  four 
consecutive  defaults  “the  Class 
‘A’  stockholders  are  entitled  to 
elect  a  majority  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  during  the  continuance 
of  such  default.”  The  necessity 
of  meeting  these  dividends  is 
credited  with  much  of  the  corpor¬ 
ation's  trouble  in  the  1930’s,  and 
19  quarterly  payments  had  been 
defaulted  up  to  December  30. 
19.''0.  for  a  total  of  S8.31'i  a 
share.  The  last  annual  report  also 
shows  2.000.000  shares  were  is¬ 
sued.  810.151  of  which  are  now 
in  the  company’s  treasury  with 
outstanding  stock  1,189.849 
shares. 

Editor  &  Pl  bi  ishfr  asked  Miss 
Hopper.  Gregson  Bautzer,  who  is 
Miss  Davies’  attorney,  and  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Hearst  Corporation 
for  a  description  of  the  type  of 
shares  held  by  the  former  actress 
or  for  a  list  of  the  outstanding 
Hearst  Corporation  stock. 

The  inquiries  by  E&P  were 


made  in  an  effort  to  determine  if 
Miss  Davies  has  proxy  control  of 
the  Hearst  Corporation  “A”  stock, 
originally  planned  as  the  organi¬ 
zation’s  only  stock  with  voting 
powers.  Control  of  the  voting 
stock  would  seemingly  enable  con¬ 
trol  without  court  action. 

The  only  information  available 
was  Miss  Hopper’s  declaration 
that  Miss  Davies  holds  preferred 
stock.  Asked  if  the  preferred  was 
the  “A”  issue,  believed  to  hold 
total  voting  rights,  the  “B”  or  the 
“C.”  Miss  Hopper  merely  added 
it  was  “preferred  stock,  the  most 
valuable,  and  nothing  common.” 

Records  show  Mr.  Hearst  held 
all  but  30.000  shares  of  the  200.- 
000  outstanding  preferred  Hearst 
Corporation  stock  in  1948  when 
a  reissuance  of  preferred  into 
three  classes  was  pending,  and 
today  the  estate  holds  170,000 
shares  of  preferred  divided  as  fol¬ 
lows:  30.000  “A,”  80,000  “B”  and 
60.000  “C”  shares.  In  addition 
the  estate  includes  66,667  com¬ 
mon  of  a  total  HHf.OOO  shares. 

Of  the  Hearst  Consolidated  In¬ 
corporated  holdings,  the  estate 
has  700  shares  of  “.A”  stock. 

■ 

^  OS  Angeles  Union 
Honors  W.  R.  Hearst 

Los  .Angeles — Tribute  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst  was  paid  by 
Los  Angeles  Typographical  Union 
No.  174  in  a  resolution  voted  on 
Aug.  26,  which  observes  that  the 
late  publisher  “consistently  em¬ 
ployed  union  printers  in  all  his  Los 
Angeles  publications,  thereby  con¬ 
tributing  materially  to  the  mem¬ 
bership  and  prestige  of  No.  174.” 

Copies  of  the  resolution  were 
ordered  forwarded  to  the  Los  An- 
tu’les  Examiner,  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald  and  Express,  and  to  David 
W.  Hearst,  publisher  of  the  latter 
newspaper. 


Loye  Miller 
Saved  by  Sons 
In  Flash  Flood 

Knoxville  —  Loye  W.  Miller, 
editor  of  the  Knoxville  News-Sen¬ 
tinel,  returned  to  his  office  the  day 
after  Labor  Day  suffering  a  broken 
right  hand  and  multiple  bruises 
on  his  legs  as  a  result  of  being 
caught  in  a  flash  flood  Sept.  1  in 
the  Great  Smoky  .Mountains  Na¬ 
tional  Park  near  the  city  of  Elk- 
mont.  Tenn. 

.Mr.  Miller,  who  maintains  a 
summer  cottage  in  the  mountain 
retreat  near  Gatlinburg.  said  he 
was  “fortunate”  in  having  two  of 
his  sons  with  him  at  the  time  he 
was  struck  by  the  wall  of  water. 
He  credited  Loye.  Jr..  21.  and 
Mike,  14,  with  saving  his  life. 

The  three  were  near  the  banks 
of  Little  River,  trying  to  reach 
higher  ground  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  a  roaring  torrent  caused  by 
a  cloudburst  higher  in  the  moun¬ 
tains.  An  eight-foot  wall  of  water 
and  rocks  hit  Mr.  Miller.  The  two 
youths  jumped  in  after  him  and 
clung  to  him  as  the  three  were 
swept  downstream  alxiut  150 
yards.  They  managed  to  grasp  a 
tree  and  climbed  to  safety. 

They  were  rescued  by  lantern 
light  two  hours  later  by  park 
rangers  and  neighbors  using  rope 
lines. 

D 

'Rep'  Named 

SsN  Francisco  —  Duncan  .A. 
Scott  and  Comp.iny  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  national  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative  for  the  Portland  Daily 
Journal  of  Commerce,  according 
to  H.  G.  Haugsten.  publisher  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  business 
newspaper  published  six  days  a 
week. 
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Box  Office  Dip  Laid 
To  Less  Exploitation 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


SoMKTHiNG  besides  television 
is  currently  being  blamed  for  the 
slump  in  motion  picture  box- 
office. 

That  something,  according  to 
.Audience  Research,  Inc.,  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  is  that  pre-selling  of 
motion  pictures  to  the  public 
through  publicity,  advertising  and 
exploitation  dropped  sharply  since 
1946. 

.A  marked  decline  in  the  pre¬ 
selling  of  motion  pictures  is  re¬ 
vealed  in  recent  AR  surveys  which 
show  that  in  1946  about  2t)'Jc  of 
the  people  in  cities  over  10,000 
population  had  some  knowledge 
of  the  average  “.A”  feature  film 
before  the  start  of  its  local  cam¬ 
paigns.  The  1949  average  was 
and  the  current  19.^1  pene¬ 
tration  is  IKf.  ‘•Thus,”concludes 
AR,  "today's  film  is  known,  in 
advance,  to  only  half  as  many 
people  as  was  true  five  years  ago.” 

In  the  opinion  of  AR,  this  de¬ 
cline  in  pre-selling  has  without 
doubt  contributed  to  general  box- 
office  weakness.  “The  higher  a 
picture’s  national  penetration  be¬ 
fore  opening.”  says  the  research 
firm,  “the  higher  its  penetration 
will  be  in  local  situations  after 
local  campaigns;  and  the  higher 
its  local  penetration,  the  better 
business  it  will  do.  other  things 
being  equal.” 

•Audience  Research  studies  have 
shown  that  the  size  of  any  pic¬ 
ture's  total  audience  is  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  number  of  persons 
who  know  about  a  picture. 

“To  be  sure,”  continues  AR, 
“there  are  other  important  fac¬ 
tors.  but  just  this  one  simple  thing, 
the  number  of  persons  who  know 
about  the  picture  (what  vve  call 
penetration),  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  all.  The  evidence  on 
this  is  conclusive. 

"Therefore,  the  adverse  effects 
on  general  attendance  of  any  over¬ 
all  decline  in  penetration  can  be 
easily  imagined.  At  a  time  when 
television  is  giving  the  motion 
picture  theater  its  sternest  com¬ 
petition  in  years,  its  effects  are 
bound  to  be  even  worse. 

Siime  films  studied  by  AR  over 
the  past  10  years  have  achieved 
high  penetration  but  then  flopped 
at  the  box-office  for  other  rea¬ 
sons.  “Never  in  our  experience, 
however,”  explains  AR,  “has  a 
picture  done  outstanding  business 
without  exceptional  penetration. 
A  good  picture,  well  sold  to  the 
public  can  do  excellent  business 
in  today’s  market,  not  only  in 
non-TV  areas,  but  in  TV  areas 
also.” 

According  to  AR,  the  whole 
level  of  picture  quality  and  sales 
effort  has  to  be  greater  today  to 


sell  the  same  number  of  tickets  as 
were  sold  in  1948.  .And  the  re¬ 
search  house  points  out  that  it  can 
be  done  and  is  being  demonstrated 
in  individual  cases. 

"While  the  best  sales  approach 
is  clearly  evident  in  the  case  of 
some  few  pictures,”  concludes  AR. 
"it  is  not  so  for  the  great  majority 
of  films.  For  most  pictures  only 
a  careful  program  of  research 
will  give  any  assurance  that  the 
selling  approach  decided  upon  is 
an  effective  one.” 

■AR’s  finding,  somewhat  give 
substance  to  complaints  aired  by 
Hollywood  producers  and  a  few 
newspaper  critics  to  the  effect  that 
motion  picture  promotion  has  be¬ 
come  hackneyed  and  should  be 
re-vamped.  Theater  owner,  and 
film  production  men  echoed  these 
sentiments  at  a  round-table  parley 
recently  held  on  the  West  Coast. 

Prattis  Urges  Negroes 
To  Advertise  Merits 

P.  L.  Prattis.  executive  editor 
of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Courier, 
addressing  the  National  Urban 
League  in  St.  Louis  this  week, 
urged  the  league  to  sponsor  a 
series  of  newspaper  ads  presenting 
“facts  and  figures  about  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  Negro  accomplish¬ 
ments  to  the  American  way  of 
life.” 

Mr.  Prattis  told  the  national 
conference  of  the  league  that  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  rai.se 
special  funds  to  place  such  ads 
in  daily  newspapers. 

He  declared  that  such  appeals 
would  help  influence  “the  dom¬ 
inant  majority  of  Americans  who 
are  white  and  hold  the  keys  to  all 
closed  doors  through  which  the 
Negro  desires  to  pass.” 

Grocers  Alliance  Hails 
Use  of  Newspaper  Ads 

A  TOTAL  of  $20.0()0.00()  a  year 
is  being  spent  in  daily  newspapers 
by  members  of  the  Independent 
GrtKers  Alliance  to  promote  the 
sale  of  food  in  their  10,000  stores, 
according  to  J.  Frank  Grimes, 
founder  and  president  of  the  IG.A, 
which  last  week  concluded  its 
2.^th  annual  meeting  in  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  Grimes  said  that  in  any  one 
week  his  member  stores  use  1,784 
dailies  with  space  ranging  up  to 
two  or  more  pages  for  special 
events. 

Price  Formula  Test 
Plcmned  on  Ad  Costs 

The  Office  of  Price  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  has  asked  16  manufacturers 
to  test  a  proposed  formula  for 
adjusting  prices  to  cover  over¬ 


head  costs,  including  sales,  adver¬ 
tising  and  research. 

The  formula,  contained  in  a 
proposed  regulation  “CPR  22X,” 
supposedly  will  enable  manufac¬ 
tures  to  determine  whether  there 
has  actually  been  any  increase  in 
their  ratio  of  overhead  to  sales 
since  mid- 1950,  and  to  make  suf¬ 
ficient  price  adjustment  to  counter¬ 
act  the  increase. 

■ 

lones  Clients  Balk 
At  Leaving  Agency 

Duane  Jones,  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Duane  Jones  Co.,  who  last  week 
resigned  his  remaining  accounts 
following  the  blow-up  of  his 
agency  iE&P,  Sept.  1,  page  50) 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  he  is 
having  trouble  convincing  several 
clients  they  should  withdraw  their 
accounts  as  of  Sept.  30. 

He  said  he  had  explained  to 
them  that  as  a  result  of  a  raid  on 
his  key  personnel  that  deprived 
him  of  60  employes  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  service  adequately  his  re¬ 
maining  clients,  but  that  several 
accounts  were  perfectly  willing  to 
go  along  with  him. 

The  new  agency,  Scheideler, 
Beck  &  Werner,  formed  by  for¬ 
mer  oflicials  of  the  Jones  com¬ 
pany,  picked  up  the  food  division 
of  G.  E.  Heubelein  &  Bro.,  Inc., 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  will  handle 
A-1  Sauce  and  A-1  Mustard.  This 
was  one  of  the  accounts  handled 
by  Messers.  Scheideler,  Beck  and 
Werner  when  they  were  in  the 
Jones  agency. 

■ 

Y&R  Tops  TV  List 

Young  &  Rubicam.  Inc ,  placed 
$4,958,797  of  TV  time  during  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year  to 
top  all  other  agencies,  according 
to  Broadcasting-Telecasting.  Talent 
costs  are  not  included.  Runner  up 
was  J.  Walter  Thompson  with  $2,- 
981.441,  paced  by  William  Esty 
&  Co.  with  $2,932,012.  Batten. 
Barton.  Durstine  &  Osborn  and 
Benton  &  Bowles  placed  fourth 
and  fifth  respectively  with  $2,617,- 
176  and  $2,588,312. 

■ 

Anderol  Winds  Up  Test 

Allentown,  Pa.  —  Lehigh 
Chemical  Products  Co.  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  three- week  sales  and  ad 
test  (via  Fox  &  Mackenzie,  Phila¬ 
delphia)  here  for  its  Anderol  de¬ 
tergent.  The  promotion  was 
launched  with  a  page  in  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Chronicle  offering  a  free 
plastic  refillable  bottle  to  custom 
ers  with  each  12-ounce  jar  of  the 
product.  Distribution  will  be  ex¬ 
panded  city-by-city,  using  the  plas¬ 
tic  bottle  gimmick. 

■ 

'Poof!'  Plans  Tests 

“Poof!”,  a  new  foot  deodorant, 
will  be  tested  in  newspaper  ads  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  and  Hartford, 
Conn.,  according  to  Chiropody 
Prescriptions,  Inc.,  East  Orange, 
N.  J.  Just  what  papers  will  be 
used  is  still  undecided. 


Cameron  Appointed 
N.  Y.  HT  Circulator 

Barney  G.  Cameron,  circulation 
director  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Post-Cmzette  since  January.  1945 
has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the 
New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  ef¬ 
fective  (X't.  1. 

He  succeeds 
Richard  .A.  R. 

Pinkham  who 
has  been  named 
manager  of  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  TV 
network  of  the 
National  Broad-  Cameron 
casting  Co.  (E  &  P,  .Aug.  25,  page 
48). 

Mr.  Cameron.  40,  was  born  in 
Spokane.  Wash.;  studied  at  Wil¬ 
lamette  University  at  Salem.  Ore., 
and  at  the  University  of  Oregon 
Extension,  Portland.  For  a  time 
he  was  circulation  director  of  the 
Scripps  League  of  Newspapers  and 
of  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Star. 

He  is  a  past  director  of  the 
Western  Conference  of  Circulation 
.Managers,  a  former  president  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest-International 
Circulation  Managers’  ,Assn.,  a 
member  of  the  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  .Assn.,  and  a 
past  president  and  currently  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Inter-State  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers’  .Assn. 

■ 

Duffy  Scores  Drug 
Bill  Now  in  Senate 

A  provision  of  the  Durham- 
Humphrey  bill,  now  before  the 
Senate,  which  would  permit  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administrator  to 
place  proprietary  drugs  on  the 
list  of  prescription  items,  were 
scored  this  week  by  Ben  Duffy, 
president  of  Batten,  Barton,  Dur¬ 
stine  &  Osborn,  and  chairman  of 
the  Advertising  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Proprietary  .Associ¬ 
ation. 

Speaking  before  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  in  New  York  City,  Mr. 
Duffy  said  the  provision  was  not 
wanted  by  doctors,  druggists,  the 
proprietary  industry  or  advertising 
man;  that  under  it  the  administra¬ 
tor  could  put  aspirin  on  the  pre¬ 
scription  list. 

■ 

Congoleum-Nairn  Set 

Congoleum-Nairn.  Inc.  will  sup¬ 
port  wholesalers  and  retailers  in 
fall  selling  with  a  $1,000,000  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion 
drive.  Media  include  newspapers, 
Sunday  supplements,  nationa. 
magazines  and  TV.  Mats  and 
other  dealer  aides  will  be  featured. 

■ 

Adman  Forms  Agency 

Bernard  M.  Kliman,  ad  director 
of  the  Gruen  Watch  Co.  for  more 
than  seven  years,  announced  for¬ 
mation  of  his  own  ad  agency  with 
headquarters  in  New  York  and  a 
TV  branch  in  Hollywood,  Calif- 
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Cooking  outdoors  is  a  popular  pastime  with  Plain  Dealer 

readers  during  the  warm  summer  months.  And  for 

those  late  season  picnics,  our  Home  Economics  Editor 

Helen  Robertson  suggests  to  her  many  readers  a  choice  grilled 

supper,  as  pictured  above.  Helen  Robertson  holds  her 

thousands  of  regular  readers  alert  to  unusual  menus  and  foods,  in 

keeping  with  the  seasons.  Prepared  in  the  Plain  Dealer 

kitchen  for  Plain  Dealer  readers,  regular  menus 

are  designed  with  taste  appeal  and  eye  appeal  for  experienced 

cooks  and  beginners  alike.  This  is  a  regular  feature 

of  the  Plain  Dealer’s  Home  Economics  Pages.  Here’s  another 

reason  why,  for  news  of  food  features  and  food  advertisers, 

thousands  of  readers  in  Cleveland  and  26  adjacent 

counties  look  first  to  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Plain 

Dealer- minded  homemakers  will  show  you  the  way  to  greater 

sales  volume  for  your  food  products  and  services 

in  this  rich  Cleveland  and  Northern  Ohio  market. 


ii 
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PLAIN  DEALER 


Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

Cresnier  &  W  oodward,  inr..  New  York,  llhieago,  Detroit.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 

A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 


Henrich  Quits  Post 
At  Hart  Schaffner 


Lee  P.  Henrich  has  resigned  as 
director  of  advertising  and  public 
relations,  also  as  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  Hart 
Schaffner  &  Marx,  effective  Oct.  1. 


He  will  leave  shortly  on  a  trip 
around  the  world,  returning  after 
Christmas. 

Mr.  Henrich  is  credited  with 
having  developed  an  outstanding 
dealer  service  program  at  HS&M, 
along  with  a  wider  use  of  four- 
color  r.o.p.  newspaper  advertising. 


HELEN  CARROLL  CORATHERS, 
Vice-president  Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America  and  Chair - 
man  of  the  Council  on  Women's 
Advertising  Clubs. 


A  DVERTISING  WOMEN,  those  composites  of  busi- 
/%  ness,  social,  club  and  family  life,  turn  to 
Jir\.  their  LOCALNEWS  daily  to  be  kept  up-to- 
date  on  local  events  . . .  the  many  club  activities 
.  .  .  the  current  P.T.A.  developments.  From  first 
pajie  to  last,  like  all  women,  they  read  their  own 
particular  local  daily,  never  overlooking  the  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  messages  which  help  to  make  better  liv¬ 
ing  and  better  buying. 

Mrs.  Corathers,  a  member  of  our  staff  . . .  better 
known  to  you  as  Helen  Carroll  .  .  .  became  alive 
to  the  irreplaceable  value  of  LOCALNEWS  dailies 
while  buying  space  for  one  of  the  largest  automo¬ 
tive  companies  in  the  country.  She  knows  what 
we  know  —  tliat  no  advertiser  can  afford  to  over¬ 
look  the  Greater  America  that  exists  outside  of 
a  handful  of  metropolitan  cities. 


“Forerer  and  n  day,  it  is  the  locaL!SEH  S 
daily  that  remains  the  one  basic  advertising 
medium  that  hits  home  for  more  sales!'^ 


‘LOCALNEWS  DAILIES —6asi'c  advertising  medium'' 


The 


Julius  Mathews 


Special  Agency, 


Inc. 


SEW  SPARER  REPRESES  T.4Tn  ES 


NEW  YORK 
SYRACUSE  ' 


DETROIT •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA  •  PITTSBURGH 


Newsmen  Form  Legion  of  Merit  for 
Mid-West  Flood  Helping  Free  Press 

*  1  ^  '1  President  Otilio  Ulate  of  Costa 

Ita^ntroi  L^ouncii  Rica  was  recently  presented  with 
T  XT  t.  T-  u.  IJ-  S.  Legion  of  Merit  in  rec- 

Lincoln,  Neb.  Eighteen  Kan-  ognition  of  his  democratic  ideals 
sas  and  Nebraska  newspaper  edi-  ^is  work  to  promote  freeS 
tors  and  publishers  have  agreed  t^e  press.  Before  becoming  hh 
to  serve  with  editors  of  the  Ltn- 


,  -  ,  .  .  country’s  Chief  Executive.  Mr 

coin  Journd  on  an  organizing  u,ate  had  been  a  practicing  news- 
committee  for  a  Kansas-Nebraska  papcrman  for  many  years. 
Watersheds  Council.  jhe  decoration  was  presented  to 


formation  ot  tne  council  was  ^r.  Ulate  by  Assistant  Secretan 
agreed  upon  by  resolution  adopted  of  st^te  Edward  G.  Miller  Jr  on 
at  a  flood  and  erosion  control  beh^if  of  President  Truman  at  , 
meeting  of  280  Kansas  and  Ne-  special  ceremony  in  Casa  Amar- 


braska  newspaper  men  and  com 
munity  and  farm  leaders  called  by 
the  Journal  in  Lincoln  Aug.  11. 

Six  daily  and  three  weekly 
newspapers  from  each  state  will 
be  represented  on  the  committee. 


ilia,  the  President’s  home  in  San 
Jose,  August  26. 

Mr.  Ulate  is  the  owner  of  £1 
Diario  de  Costa  Rica,  the  leading 
newspaper  in  his  country. 


Special  feature  material  is  being 
prepared  by  Stamps-Conhaim- 


Mat  Services  Plan 

The  council  is  being  organized  Royal  VvGlcOllie 
to  further  newspaper  participation  Two  newspaper  mat  services 
and  cooperation  in  overall  flood  are  releasing  special  material  to 
and  erosion  prevention  for  the  Canadian  bakers  for  the  visit  of 
watersheds  of  the  two-state  area.  Princess  Elizabeth  and  Prince 
embracing  coordination  of  the  on-  Phillip  in  October, 
the-land  conservation  with  up-  Metro  Newspaper  Service,  New 
stream  and  downstream  control  York,  has  prepared  a  three-page 
measures.  supplement  featuring  headings  and 

Serving  on  the  committee  with  illustrations  specially  designed  for 
McConnell  and  Stanley  Matzke,  the  occasion,  which  is  being  sent 
Lincoln  Journal  farm  editor  are:  to  its  Canadian  subscribers  as  an 

From  Nebraska:  Fred  Seaton,  extra  service.  Mats  of  all  illustra- 
pubVisher,  ffastings  Daily  Tribune,  tions  in  the  supplement,  and 
and  president,  A  lliance  Daily  proof  books,  will  be  dispatched 
Times-Herald;  Arch  W.  Jarrell,  through  Rapid,  Grip  &  Batten, 
editor.  Grand  Island  Daily  Inde-  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
pendent;  Ormond  Hill,  publisher, 

Kearney  Daily  Hub;  Robert  S. 

Maiwin,  managing  editor,  Beatrice  Whitehead  General'  Newspaper 
Daily  Sun;  B.  B.  Rothenberger,  Advertising  Service,  New  York,  to 
editor,  Beatrice  Daily  Times;  J.  be  distributed  to  all  S/C  subscrib- 
Hyde  Sweet,  publisher,  Nebraska  ing  newspapers  through  Rapid, 
City  Daily  News  Press;  Emil  Grip  &  Batten,  Montreal. 

R  e  u  t  z  e  1 ,  jr.,  publisher,  Neligh  m 

Weekly  News;  Tyler  Edgecomb  Q^eat  Lakes  Reports 
publisher,  the  Nebraska  Signal 
Geneva;  Marshall  Howe, 
lisher,  the  Ashland  Gazette. 

From  Kansas:  Ken  R.  Chap¬ 
pell,  business  manager,  Manhat-  $5,224,924  was  reported  for  the 
tan  Daily  Mercury-Chronicle;  Bill  first  six  months  of  1951  by  the 
Mayer,  Lawrence  Daily  Journal  Great  Lakes  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.  The 
World;  Whitley  Austin,  editor,  report,  issued  by  Hon.  W.  Earl 
Salina  Daily  Journal;  Oscar  S.  Rowe,  president  and  managing 
Stauffer,  publisher,  Topeka  Daily  director,  said  this  compared  with 
State  Journal  and  president,  StauL  net  profit  for  the  first  six  months 
fer  Publications;  Ewing  Herbert,  of  1950  of  $1,151,722.  on  oper- 
jr.,  editor,  Hiawatha  Daily  World;  ating  profit  of  $2,902,700. 
Marcellus  M.  Murdock,  publisher.  Provision  for  income  taxes 
Wichita  Daily  Eagle;  Dwight  Pey-  jumped  to  $2,579,000  from  $955,- 
ton,  publisher.  Overbrook  Weekly  000  in  the  previous  period  and 
Citizen;  Bryon  Guise,  publisher,  there  was  a  sum  of  $50,000  set 
Marysville  Weekly  Advocate;  H.  ^  ^ 


pub- 


Higher  Profit 

Toronto  —  Net  profit  of  $1,- 
818.810  on  operating  profit  of 


aside  as  provision  for  contingen- 


E.  Turner,  publisher,  Waterville  cies.  In  the  1950  half,  there  was 


Weekly  Telegraph. 


no  contingency  provision. 


Berrien  Joins  NL&B 

Chicago — Curtis  Berrien  has 
joined  the  copy  writing  staff  of 
Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc 
Mr.  Berrien,  who  resigned  from 


GE  Heavy  in  Papers 

Bloomfield,  N.  J. — G  e  n  e  r  a  1 
Electric  Co.’s  airconditioning  divi¬ 
sion  has  unleashed  a  nine-week 

fall  heating  drive  with  the  largest  -  v  j, 

ad  campaign  in  its  history.  Major  the  Biow  Company,  New  York, 
portion  of  its  $100,000  budget  is  to  join  the  Chicago  a^ncy,  for- 
allotted  to  newspaper  ads  (via  merly  had  been  associated  wth 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.)  in  75  the  Chicago  offices  of  both 
cities.  “Pickpocket  Furnaces”  is  M^ann-Erickson  and  Tatham- 
the  theme.  Laird. 
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Fifteen  years  aj'o  last  inoiitii, 
the  present  inanageinent 
assumed  direction  of  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

In  general,  what  has  iiappened 
during  tiiose  fifteen  years  can 
be  summed  up  with  three  brief 
sets  of  figures : 

Since  1936  Daily  circulation  has 
grown  from  277,994  to  648,098 

Sunday  circulation  has  groan 
from  697,306  to  1,148,421 

Advertising  has  increased  jrom 
14,640,078  to  36,019,931  lines 
annually 


Eacli  day  this  statement 
appears  on  the  masthead  of 
our  editorial  page: 

THE  INQUIRER  PLATFORM 
'T'o  print  the  news  accurately 
and  fearlessly,  but  never  to  be 
content  with  merely  printing 
the  news;  to  strive  always  to 
uphold  the  principles  of  our 
American  democracy,  to  war 
relentlessly  against  alien 
‘isms,’  to  fight  intolerance, 
to  be  the  friend  and  defender 
of  those  who  are  persecuted 
and  oppressed;  to  demand 
equal  justice  for  employer  and 


employed;  to  work  for  the 
advancement  of  industry  in 
Philadelphia  and  Pennsy  lvania; 
to  opjHTse  political  hy|)ocrlsy 
and  corruption;  to  be  just,  to 
be  fair  and  above  all  to  be 
unswervingly  independent;  to 
fight  and  never  to  cease  fight¬ 
ing  to  maintain  the  sanctity 
of  personal  liberty  and  the 
inviolability  of  human  rights.” 

This  expresses  onr  philosophy, 
and  will  continue  to  express  our 
philosophy  in  the  direction  of 
this  nei.  •^fwper. 


T| 
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(R)obert  (H)all  Factor 
In  ‘Pipe  Rack*  Success 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Through  consistent,  hard-hitting 
newspaper  and  spot  radio-TV  ad¬ 
vertising  that  never  lets  the  public 
forget  that  low  overhead  makes 
for  low  markup  hence  low  retail 
prices,  Robert  Hall  Clothes,  Inc., 
in  1 1  years  has  become  the  largest 
clothing  chain  in  America. 

Today  its  112  links  stretch  from 
coast-to-coast;  spend  more  than 
$2, .^00.000  in  advertising  of  which 

Housework 
Easy  Without 
Nagging  Worry 

NaKeiiiK  worry,  l<»s  of  pep  itnd  rnerK.v, 
wliMi  you  aro  wasliiiiK  the  clislics  for 
your  wife  in  the  eveiiiiuj,  may  be  due  to 
low  xaleK  on  product  you  are  now  adver- 
tisinc.  Doctors  say  that  iM-ace  of  mind 
essential  for  ioiiE  life.  Get  unworried, 
today.  .«t  once,  by  iisinE  Texas  Kio 
Gramle  Valley  Group  of  Newspapers  to 
take  over  your  sales  problems.  Our  Iti 
atlvertisinK-merchandisinc  men  fortitiisi 
with  Vitamins  W  (work),  H  (hustle). 
1*  (protiuoe)  are  RuaraiitetHi  to  secure 
outlet  enthusiasm  (or  your  product. 
Write,  wire,  even  phone.  -VT  ONt'K  for 
full  information  as  to  how  sales  may  be 
increased.  Then  you  can  wash  dishes  in 
eveninE  happily.  Box  .511,  llarliiiKen, 
Texas. 


AustraliM 

•  Tti*  only  journal  giving  tha 
nawt  of  advarfitar*.  advarti*- 
ing  aganH,  pubRthing,  print¬ 
ing  and  eommarcial  radio  in 
Australia  and  Naw  Zaaland. 

If  you  ara  planning  talas 
campaigns  or  ara  intarastad 
In  thasa  tarritorias  raad 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

IS  HamlltoR  Stroot 
Sydacy,  Aastralla 

hibllehad  Monthly.  Ona  Yaar  Subicrlptioa 
tl.S 


DIGNIFIED 

APPEALING 

EFFECTIVE 


USE  KEISTER 

"Support  the  Church" 

ADS  WEEKLY 

Over  600  Subscribers  a  Over  300  Ads 

KEISTER  ADVERTISING 
SERVICE 

Department  DA 
STRASBURG,  VIRGINIA 
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65 goes  for  newspaper  ads  of 
from  400  lines  to  full  pages  sched¬ 
uled  si.\  times  weekly  in  250 
dailies  in  cities  of  100.000  and 
over  population.  Remainder  of 
the  budget  is  spread  among  205 
radio-TV  stations  for  "spot"  and 
“break"  announcements.  In  re¬ 
turn  for  this  investment,  RH  reaps 
an  estimated  annual  sales  volume 
in  excess  of  $60,000,000. 

Tempers  Impression 

Frank  B.  Sawdon,  vicepresident 
I  in  charge  of  advertising  and  sales 
promotion,  tempers  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  percentage  break¬ 
down  of  his  ad  budget  by  media 
indicates  proportionate  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  newspaper  advertising. 

“The  percentage  allotments 
might  do  a  turn  about,”  he  told 
EoiroR  &  Publisher  this  week, 
“were  it  not  for  the  high  costs 
involved  in  tv.  Where  we  have 
!  used  that  medium  properly,”  he 
e.xplained,  “the  results  have  been 
!  quite  satisfactory.” 

I  Despite  this  forboding  note,  Mr. 
j  Sawdon  is  enthusiastic  about  the 
I  power  of  newspaper  ads  to  draw 
prospective  customers  into  RH 
stores,  and  can  cite  chapter  and 
verse  showing  how  newspaper  ads, 
coupled  with  what  he  calls  the 
S  “RH  factor  of  promotion,”  have 
I  closely  paralleled  the  clothing 
i  chain's  rapid  growth. 

'  iMr.  Sawdon  has  been  associated 
with  RH  Clothes  since  its  incep- 
'  tion;  first  as  president  and  account 
i  executive  of  his  own  ad  agency 
I  which  has  had  the  account  since 
j  1940.  He  still  operates  his  own 
'  agency  but  two  years  ago  he  was 
j  made  a  vicepresident  of  RH  and 
more  recently  became  a  member 
.  of  the  board  of  directors, 
j  RH  Factor  at  Work 

“.Advertising,”  says  Mr.  Sawdon, 

'  “is  our  vital  link  between  produc¬ 
tion  and  sales.  We  are  users  of 
1  continuous  large-space  new.spaper 
'  insertions  that  have  proved  to  be 
consistent  store  traffic  builders. 
We  are  the  largest  retail  user  of 
spot  radio  in  the  U.  S.  and  an 
aggressive  user  of  tv  through 
“spots"  in  concentrated  market 
areas.” 

In  describing  the  “RH  Factor” 
at  work,  Mr.  Sawdon  explained 
that  all  newspaper  ad  copy — w'ith 
its  appeal  always  aimed  at  people 
who  fee!  the  pinch  of  high  living 
costs — is  prepared  by  RH’s  own 
ad  department.  Radio-TV  copy  is 
handled  by  the  Sawdon  agency. 

Weekly  meetings  are  held  in 
Sawdon's  olfice  at  which  merchan¬ 
dise  is  selected  for  promotion. 
“We  feel,”  he  said,  “that  since 
the  merchandise  originates  in  New 
York,  our  office  is  best  qualified 


to  decide  on  what  and  how  to 
promote.” 

Following  these  meetings,  lay¬ 
outs  and  copy  are  prepared  and 
mats  are  sent  directly  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  store  managers  who  have 
only  to  place  them  in  their  local 
newspapers.  This  relieves  the 
managers  of  responsibility  for  the 
clothing  store's  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  and  at  the  same  time  as¬ 
sures  uniformity  in  RH  ads 
throughout  the  country. 

Store  Openings 

Locations  for  contemplated  new 
RH  stores  are  chosen  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  .Mr.  Saw¬ 
don,  and  only  after  extensive  re¬ 
search  of  marketing  and  popula¬ 
tion  density. 

When  a  new  link  is  added  to 
the  chain  its  ad  budget  is  set  by 
the  sales  volume  projected  for  it 
and  it  receives  a  send-off  in  heavy 
schedules  of  newspaper  and  radio- 
Tv  advertising. 

Latest  example  of  the  RH  tech¬ 
nique  for  opening  a  new  store  was 
observed  last  spring  in  the  Bronx, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  Worcester,  Mass. 
The  Bronx  unit  was  due  to  open 
May  4.  So  at  noon  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day  hundreds  of  special 
radio  spot  announcements  told  of 
the  impending  opening.  Major 
dailies  in  New  York  City  broke 
with  six  to  10-page  sections 
crammed  with  Grand  Opening 
Celebration  values. 

‘Gimmicks' 

Robert  Hall  finds  the  use  of 
“gimmicks”  stimulating  to  store 
traffic  at  various  openings.  So 
when  the  Bronx  unit  opened,  a 
suit  or  coat  was  given  away  free 
every  hour  to  a  random-picked 
person  entering  the  store. 

For  the  Worcester  opening  RH's 
use  of  newspapers  and  radio  spots 
was  similar  with  the  Bronx  open¬ 
ing,  but  the  gimmick  was  differ¬ 
ent.  Visitors  to  the  store  had  to 
guess  the  number  of  feet  of  pipe- 
rack  used  in  the  store.  Those 
closest  to  the  correct  footage 
walked  off  with  a  free  suit  or 
coat.  In  addition,  radio  and  stage 
celebrities  were  on  tap  to  greet 
visitors,  and  Worcester’s  local  ra¬ 
dio  station  WNEB  interviewed  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  store. 

Record  for  the  number  of  RH 
openings  in  a  single  day  was  made 
a  few  years  ago  when  the  chain 
welded  eight  new  links  in  Chicago. 

RH's  Beginnings 

The  clothing  trade  estimates 
that  RH  works  on  a  21%  markup 
compared  to  the  average  full- 
service  store’s  40%.  Reason  for 
the  tremendous  markup  differen¬ 
tial  is  best  seen  in  a  brief  history 
of  the  firm  and  its  methods  of 
operation. 

The  RH  chain  is  a  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  of  United  Mer¬ 
chants  &  Manufacturers,  Inc., 
whose  chief  holding  is  Cohn-Hall- 
.Marx,  textile  firm.  Progenitor  of 
RH  was  Samuel  Stores,  latter  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Case  Clothes.  In  1946 
the  UM&M  purchased  and  re¬ 
named  it  and  started  the  Robert 
Hall  Clothes  chain. 
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Back  in  1940  the  late  Louis 
Ellenberg,  president  of  Case 
Clothes  and  later  of  RH,  con 
ceived  the  idea  to  sell  apparel  at 
the  lowest  possible  markup  bv 
slashing  overhead  expenses.  * 

The  first  RH  experimental  store 
was  opened  in  Waterhury,  Conn 
in  1940.  To  hold  overhead  to  a 
minimum,  it  was  located  in  a  Io». 
rent  district;  offered  no  customer 
services  and  operated  on  a  strictly 
cash  and  carry  basis.  Fixturs 
were  held  down  to  bare  pipe 
racks.  ^ 

Tough  to  Reach 

“Mr.  Ellenberg  opened  that  first 
store,”  recalled  Mr.  Sawdon. 
part  of  his  low-overhead  theory  ' 
he  wanted  to  make  it  hard  for  ' 
people  to  reach  this  experimental  I 
store.  He  was  interested  in  de- 
termining  to  what  lengths  folks 
would  go  to  save  money.  And  he 
found  out,  but  fast. 

“Oddly  enough.”  Mr.  Sawdon 
added,  “inconvenience  of  location 
didn’t  deter  customers  once  our 
ads  got  going,  but  prejudice 
against  the  unsavory  reputation  of 
walk-up  pipe  rack  operations  in 
general  was  an  early  problem  for 
us  to  lick.” 

Through  consistent  newspaper 
advertising  RH  eventually  over¬ 
came  its  prejudice  hurdle  and  the 
pilot  store  prospered.  Since  then 
RH  has  maintained  a  steady  ex¬ 
pansion  program  across  the  na¬ 
tion.  To  reach  the  greatest  market 
potential,  stores  are  concentrated 
in  100,000  and  over  population 
centers. 

During  World  War  II,  the  chain 
was  able  to  grow  because  it  could 
open  a  new  unit  wherever  a  loft 
building  was  available.  Today, 
more  than  half  of  the  early  RH 
lofts  have  been  replaced  with  new 
buildings.  The  average  unit  stock'  1 
about  3,000  garments,  yet  not  one  I 
store  uses  window  display  to  move  I 
them,  still  they  restock  almoNt 
daily. 

One  of  RH’s  most  liberal  cu<-  I 
tomer  policies  is  to  refund  money  1 
before  asking  the  reason.  .\ct'j-  i 
ally  no  reason  is  needed,  yet  de¬ 
spite  this,  annual  returns  are  neg¬ 
ligible. 

Future  Plans 

Future  expansions  of  Robert 
Hall  Clothes  are  in  the  works 
That  automatically  spells  increased 
ad  schedules  all  along  the  line. 

La.st  month,  as  a  get-ready  step. 
RH  announced  the  appointment 
of  Robert  W.  Weisenberg  as  ill 
advertising  director.  He’ll  direct 
and  coordinate  the  chain's  adset- 
tising  and  promotion  activities. ' 
Patrick  J.  O’Neill  will  continue 
as  newspaper  ad  manager,  and 
Mr.  Sawdon  will  continue  to  over¬ 
see  the  entire  operation;  same 
time  devote  his  efforts  to  futiK 
expansions. 

■ 

Anniston  Price  Up 

The  Anniston  (.Ala.)  Star  ha' 
increased  its  home  delivered  prks 
five  cents  weekly  to  35  cents  ant 
hiked  the  Sunday  newsstand  pri'S 
from  10  to  15  cents. 
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fTOWr-pAGE  fumble” 


never  happens 
to  a  Globe  reader! 


In  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
a  page  one  article  is  just  that — a  brief  but  complete  story 
beginning  and  ending  on  page  one.  The  Globe  was  the  first 
newspaper  in  the  nation  to  get  rid  of  this  “cont’d.  on  page  so-and-so” 
nuisance,  and  our  readers  say  it’s  the  biggest  boon 
to  easy  reading  they’ve  ever  seen. 

Such  features  of  the  Globe  are  not  accidental.  They  are  brought  about 
as  part  of  a  never-ending  effort  to  give  our  readers  a  newspaper  geared 
to  today's  living  .  .  .  fast,  accurate,  clean-cut  and  complete. 


(Blobc'llcmacrat 
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decisions 


by  these  busy  buyers  can  put 
^  medium  on  or  off  the  list 

Hgk  The  advertiser  has  outlined  the  sales  job 
set  approximate  money  limits. 

course.  Tast-changing  times. 
lial  Tough  policy  decisions.  You  know ! ) 

j  j  The  account  executive  and  the  “plans  gr 

I  have  established  the  broad  outlines 

I  of  the  campaign. 

(Late,  of  course.  Last  minute  change 
in  client  plans.  You  know!) 


then,  at  last,  the  media  department 
is  asked  for  schedules . . .  fast ! 

Magazines.  General?  Women’s?  Romance?  ... 
Newspapers.  Which? 

\  Radio  needed  in  some  spots? 

How  about  TV?  . . .  Business  publications.  Which? 
j  Every  question  raises  another  . . .  every  answer 
suggests  an  alternate  solution  . . .  every 
conclusion  demands  adequate  defense. 


dranra  in  Hi«  mmHa  ^ 
Dnportmnnt  whnn  a  list  is  lining  buiM  y^ 


Out  of  this  welter  of  activity  the  media  men  build 
a  tentative  program.  Experience,  supplemented  by 
the  calls  of  niedia  representatives,  helps  them  or¬ 
ganize  the  broad  outline.  Facts  and  figures  help 
them  fill  in  the  details.  They  have  the  tools  of  their 
trade  close  at  hand;  chief  among  them  a  set  of 
Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service  and  CONSUMER 
MARKETS. 

Note  how  the  media  men  depend  on  and  use 
these  SRDS  Services  . . . 

lo  study  populations  in  sales  territories 
to  check  trends  against  client  experience 
to  analyze  coverage  figures 
to  figure  costs 

lo  recommend  specific  publications;  and/or 
stations 

to  list  alternate  selections 

Much  of  this  information  comes  from  CONSUMER 
MARKETS.  Much  comes  from  the  media  listings 
in  the  separate  SRDS  books;  data  that  has  been 
painstakingly  assembled  by  the  SRDS  staff ;  data 
that  has  to  be  accurate,  reliable,  and  above  all,  up 
to  dale.  These  are  the  basic  facts,  uniformly  ar¬ 
ranged,  uniformly  presented. 


but  what  about  the  media  information 
that  can't  be  standardized? 

In  the  course  of  making  their  first  eliminations— 
building  their  trial  lists  — the  media  department 
men  need  the  fullest  possible  information  about 
the  things  that  make  each  publication  or  station 
different  from  its  contemporaries  —  information 
that  they  cannot  expect  to  find  in  the  SRDS  listing. 

What  is  the  comparative  influence  of  these  two 
papers  in  this  market? 

What  kind  of  merchandising  services  does  this 
station  off'er? 

Which  of  these  magazines  carries  the  most  food 
advertising? 

What  is  the  nature  of  this  business  paper's  par¬ 
ticular  readers  — not  by  titles  but  by  functions? 

These,  and  dozens  of  questions  like  them,  need  an¬ 
swering,  FAST.  Seldom  do  the  buyers  have  all  the 
time  they  need  to  call  in  all  the  representatives 
they’d  like  to  ask  to  dig  out  further  information. 


sOy  here's  how  Service-Ads  help 


Last  year,  970  publications,  radio  and  TV  stations  through  their  promotion  and  their  representatives’ 

supplemented  the  information  in  their  regular  list-  contacts.  Thus  they  keep  wanted  information  in- 

ings  in  Standard  Rate  (and  their  markets’  listings  stantly  available— on  the  spot  — to  help  the  space 
in  CONSUMER  markets)  withService-Ads  designed  buyer  when  he’s  on  the  spot, 
to  remind  buyers  of  the  important  </ij^ere/ice5  about 

their  media  values  that  they’ve  been  registering  Helping  buyers  buy,  helps  sell  space  and  time! 


the  national  authority  serving  the  media-buying  Junction 
Walter  E.  Botthof,  Publisher 

i  I740-4B  RIDGE  AVENUE  •  EVANSTON,  ILLINOIS 


publisher^  ot  <ontwiii«r  iiio9«iia«  advefiisirt9  rotes  ond  doto  •  bwtinets  piibUccition  odvertisirtg  rotes  ond  doto  •  ii«t«oiNil 
flAtwoHi  odvertis<r>9  ^otes  ortd  doio  •  rodto  odvertising  rotes  ond  doto  •  telAviftion  odvertising  rotes  ond  doto  •  newpoper 
odveritsing  rotes  ond  doio  •  troAftportotion  odvertisirig  rotes  ond  doto  •  weekly  Aewspeper  odvertising  rotes  ond 

doto  •  CAAfVAier  AiArkets.  servirrg  the  market  •medio  selection  function  •  CM  AAolytt*  o  monthly  morket  doto  interpreter 


THE  PROOF  18  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  largest 'newspaper  circulation 
in  the  state,  outside  of  New  York  City, 
is  the  Sunday  Courier-Elxpress*.  .  . 
Leading  merchants  selling  men,  as 
well  as  those  catering  to  women,  find 
the  morning  Courier-Express  the 
most  economical  and  productive  way 
to  reach  those  families  with  the  most 
^oney  to  spend. 

*290,348  ABC  AudH,  9/30/S0 

COLOR  for  Greater  Selling  Power. 
Full  color  (two,  three  or  four) 
available  weekdays . . .  black  plus 
one  color,  Sundays. 

BUFFALO 

COURIER-EXPRESS 

Watlern  New  York's  Only  Morning 

and  Sondoy  M»wspo|par 

REPRESENTATIVES: 

SCOLAKO,  MEEKE8  &  SCOTT 
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WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.  INC. 

FLAINFIEID,  NEW  JERSEY  ,  , 


POSITIVE  LOCK 


does  not  depend  on 
springs  to  hold  plates. 
Quick  action.  Fastest 
printing  speeds.  Safest. 

Send  for  Catalog 


The 

COURIER-EXPRESS' 

S^uS 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK 

Because  WESTERN  N.  Y. 
IS  SOLD  ON  THE 
COURIER-EXPRESS 


ONE  REASON  is  that  it's  a  well  bal¬ 
anced  newspaper,  making  it  an  equal 
favorite  with  both  men  and  women. 


Press  Institute 
Plans  6  Seminars 


The  American  Press  Institute 
at  Columbia  University  will  hold 
six  programs  for  American  news¬ 
paper  men  and  women  during  its 
1951-1952  season. 

Four  of  the  programs  will  be 
open  to  men  and  women  from  all 
American  newspapers  while  the 
other  two  will  be  limited  to  those 
from  papers  of  medium  size  and 
smaller  papers.  The  calendar  of 
programs  follows: 

I.  State  Government.  Two 
[  weeks,  opening  November  26,  for 

;  state  house  reporters  and  for  edi¬ 
tors  and  editorial  writers  with  a 
strong  interest  in  state  government. 

II.  City  Editors.  Two  weeks, 
i  opening  December  10,  for  city  edi¬ 
tors  and  their  assistants. 

III.  Newspaper  .Advertising. 

I  Two  weeks,  opening  February  18, 

,  for  advertising  directors  and  other 
j  business  executives  of  papers  with 
^  not  more  than  75.000  circulation. 

IV.  Managing  Editors  and 
News  Editors.  Two  weeks, 
opening  March  17,  for  managing 

‘  editors,  assistant  managing  editors, 

;  news  editors  and  executives  with 
1  similar  responsibilities. 

I  V.  Management  and  Costs  on 
I  Smaller  Papers.  One  week,  open¬ 
ing  May  19,  for  publishers  and 
other  executives  responsible  for  the 
business  success  of  papers  with  not 
I  more  than  50,000  circulation. 

'  VI.  Women's  Page  Editors. 
Two  weeks,  opening  June  9,  for 
editors,  regardless  of  title,  who  are 
responsible  for  women's  news  and 
features. 

Admission  Requirements 

The  only  formal  requirement  for 
admission  to  a  program  is  five 
years  of  newspaper  experience,  but 
publishers  are  expected  to  nomi¬ 
nate  only  men  who  have  the  ca¬ 
pacity  to  make  useful  contribu¬ 
tions  to  discussions. 

The  fee  for  the  one-week  semi¬ 
nar  is  $180.  and  for  the  two-week 
seminars  is  $360.  This  covers  a 
room  and  meals  in  addition  to 
other  costs. 

In  the  past  five  years  the  In¬ 
stitute  has  held  30  programs  for 
.American  newspaper  men  and 
women,  and  seven  for  editors  from 
other  countries.  The  American 
programs  have  been  attended  by 
613  men  and  women  representing 
newspapers  in  45  states,  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  Hawaii  and 
Canada. 

The  new  Bulletin  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  now  being  mailed  to  newspa¬ 
per  executives,  says: 

“The  participating  newspapers 
are  small,  medium  sized,  and  large. 
Many  of  these  papers  not  only 
have  sent  executives  and  reporters 
of  unusual  ability  to  C  olumbia  to 
attend  programs  but  have  aided 
the  Institute  staff  in  its  planning 
I  and  have  prov  ided  talented  dis- 
I  cussion  leaders. 

“Men  from  papers  not  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  Institute  in  the  past 


are  just  as  welcome  at  its  pro¬ 
grams  as  those  from  papers  among 
the  original  sponsors.  Part  of  the 
Institute's  work  is  to  encourage  the 
exchange  of  useful  ideas  and  in¬ 
formation  among  newspapers  and 
newspaper  men,  and  the  larger  the 
number  of  participating  papers  the 
more  opportunities  for  service  the 
Institute  will  have.” 

Most  of  the  sessions  of  any  pro¬ 
gram  are  conducted  at  a  large  oval 
table  in  a  conference  room  espe¬ 
cially  furnished  for  the  purpose. 
Sessions  normally  are  held  week¬ 
days  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  with 
a  two-hour  break  at  noon.  No 
classroom  methods  are  used, 
groups  are  limited  in  size,  and  all 
discussions  are  informal  and  off- 
the-record.  Shop  talk  often  con¬ 
tinues  on  an  informal  basis  in  the 
Institute’s  private  dining  room  and 
in  the  residence  hall  bedrooms. 

Many  discussion  leaders  —  out¬ 
standing  newspaper  men  and  au- 
torities  in  related  fields  —  give  con¬ 
densed  talks  during  each  program. 

.A  printed  announcement  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Bulletin  and  signed 
by  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
and  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Institute,  ex¬ 
plains  that  the  Bulletin  was  pre¬ 
pared  prior  to  the  recent  death  of 
Floyd  Taylor,  Director  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  since  its  founding.  It  states 
that  the  current  and  long-range 
plans  of  the  Institute  “will  be 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Taylor's  asso¬ 
ciates  with  fidelity  to  the  standards 
which  he  established.” 

The  1951-1952  programs  will  be 
conducted  by  J.  Nlontgomery  Cur¬ 
tis  and  Walter  Everett,  associate 
directors. 

Members  of  the  Advisory  Board 
of  the  Institute  are  Sevellon 
Brown,  Editor  and  Publisher, 
Providence  (R.  1.)  Journal  and 
Evening  Bulletin,  chairman;  John 
H.  Carter,  editor,  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
A'eif  Era:  Turner  Catledge,  ex¬ 
ecutive  managing  editor.  New 
York  Times:  W.  S.  Gilmore,  editor, 
Detroit  News:  Lloyd  Gregory, 
former  vicepresident  and  general 
manager,  Houston  Post:  .Alexander 
F.  Jones,  executive  editor,  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald-Journal:  .A. 
H.  Kirchhofer,  managing  editor, 
Buffalo  (N.  Y. )  Evening  News: 
B.  M.  McKelway,  editor,  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star: 

Grove  Patterson,  editor-in-chief, 
Toledo  (O.)  Blade:  Louis  Seltzer, 
editor,  Cleveland  Press:  Paul  C. 
Smith,  editor,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle:  and  M.  H.  Williams, 
executive  editor  ,  Worcester 
(Mass.  I  Telegram-  and  Evening 
Gazette. 

In  addition  to  its  .American  pro¬ 
grams,  the  Institute  will  continue 
to  conduct  occasional  programs  for 
editors  from  abroad  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  produce  handbooks  from 
time  to  time  as  a  by-product  of  its 
.American  programs. 


Where  Could  He  Be 
But  at  a  Ball  Game? 

San  .Angelo,  Tex.  —  How  to 
contact  Bob  Milburn,  “missing" 
Standard-Times  sports  writer 
posed  a  real  problem  until  one* 
staffer  got  a  bright  idea. 

Highway  patrolmen  of  Texas 
and  New  Mexico  had  sought  the 
vacationing  reporter  three  days  to 
inform  him  of  a  death  in  his  fam¬ 
ily.  Radio  stations  of  the  Texas 
Highway  Dept,  also  broadcast  pe¬ 
riodic  “pickup”  orders.  .All  to  no 
avail. 

Then  Ed  Terrell.  Standard-Times 
state  editor,  remembered  a  pro 
football  game  scheduled  .Aug.  24 
in  Dallas:  It  was  a  pretty  safe 
bet  Milburn  would  be  there. 

Sure  enough,  a  few  hours  after 
the  Dallas  News  published  a  spe¬ 
cial  message  at  Terrell’s  request, 
Milburn  was  placing  a  long¬ 
distance  phone  call  from  Dallas  to 
San  Angelo. 


Maine  Town  Has 
'Mimeo'  Weekly 

Millinocket,  Me. — This  paper 
mill  town  boasts  what  undoubtedly 
is  the  oldest  successful  mimeo¬ 
graphed  weekly  newspaper  in  the 
country — the  Millinocket  Journal. 

Owned  and  run  by  an  ex-grunt 
and  groan  mat  artist,  the  Journal 
has  been  chronicling  Millinocket 
doings  since  October.  1939.  when 
Joseph  Tucker  turned  out  the  first 
issue  on  an  old  hand-powered 
mimeo  machine. 

Today  it  has  a  circulation  of 
more  than  1.000  in  this  town  of 
some  6.000  residents. 

The  Journal’s  pressroom  is  a 
corner  of  the  Tucker  home.  Here 
two  automatic  mimeo  machines 
click  out  the  weekly  from  stencils 
cut  by  Mrs.  Tucker.  Seven-year- 
old  daughter  Susan  assembles  and 
wraps  the  paper,  making  the  Jour¬ 
nal  a  real  family  operation. 

On  occasions  when  the  adver¬ 
tising  load  is  really  heavy.  Tucker 
sends  a  few  pages  out  to  be  done 
by  an  offset  process.  He  soon 
plans  to  convert  his  weekly  to 
offset. 


Vacation  Ads  Pull 

Portland,  Me.  —  The  Greater 
Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce 
finds  that  newspaper  advertising 
does  get  results.  As  a  result  of 
a  series  of  30  advertisements  it  • 
is  running  in  Montreal  newspapers 
to  attract  Canadian  vacation  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  Maine  area,  more  than  i 
1.000  requests  for  “vacation  kits" 
of  the  chamber  were  reported.  The 
total  promotion  is  costing  $5,000. 

■ 

Joins  Katz  Agency 

The  Katz  Agency,  Inc.,  national 
advertising  representatives,  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of 
Charles  D.  Fritz  to  the  sales  staff 
of  its  Detroit  office.  He  formerly 
was  with  WWJ-TV  and  .AM,  Df' 
troit.  where  he  was  a  sales  repre¬ 
sentative. 
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low  cost 
Recordak  Film  Reader 
especially  designed 
for  Newspapers 


RECORDAK  FILM  READER 


l-»350  , 

f.o.b.  nearest  Recordak 

branch  office  M 


Here— at  surprisingly  ^ 

low  cost — is  a  high-quality 

Film  Reader  which  will  enable  even  the  smaller  news¬ 
papers  to  enjoy  the  advantages  which  come  when 
bulky  back  issues  are  put  on  Recordak  Microtilm. 

Just  look  at  some  of  the  important  features  you'll 
find  in  the  Recordak  MPE — all  designed  to  give  you 
fast,  convenient  film  reference  at  a  neiu  loiu  cost. 

•  It’s  extremely  compact . . .  fits  on  a  desk  (or  table)  top. 
And  it  weighs  less  than  fifty  pounds,  which  means  it  can 
be  moved  about  at  will. 

•  It  has  a  reflection -type  reading  screen,  conveniently 
located  at  desk  level.  The  surface  is  matte-finished  to  re¬ 
duce  glare  ...  is  shielded  on  3  sides  against  room  lighting. 

•  It  has  a  fixed  magnification  ratio  of  19  to  1 — esyiecially 
practical  for  reading  newspaper  pages  photographed  at 
reduction  ratios  of  16  to  1  or  20  to  1. 

•  It  keeps  your  film  in  sharp  focus  at  all  times — when 
you’re  wiiisking  through  a  roll . . .  and  when  you’re 
concentrating  on  one  "page.” 


•  It  has  an  improved  "travel”  mechanism  which  allows  you 
to  advance  or  rewind  your  films  smoothly,  swiftly. 

All  these  features  contribute  to  speed,  ease,  convenience. 
And  there  are  other  important  advances,  as  you  will 
see,  lehen  you  get  complete  information  on  the  new, 
economical  Recordak  Film  Reader,  Model  MPE. 

Write  today  .  .  .  telling  us  approximately  how 
many  pages  your  newspaper  publishes  a  year.  We 
can  then  show  how  inexpensively  you  can  bring 
the  advantages  of  Recordak  Newspaper  Service  to 
your  plant.  Recordak  Corporation  {Subsidiary  of 
Eastman  Kidak  Company) ,  444  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


{Subtidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming— 
and  its  newspaper  application 

''Recordak”  is  a  trade-mark 
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Gov.  Warren 
Renews 
Press  Attack 

Tallahassee  —  Florida’s  anti- 
press  war,  which  started  back  in 
May  with  introduction  in  the  Flor¬ 
ida  legislature  of  a  multitude  of 
newspaper  control  and  anti-news¬ 
paper  bills,  and  which  has  ^en 
continuing  since,  received  new  life 
this  week  by  Gov.  Fuller  Warren. 

In  a  statewide  radio  speech. 
Gov.  Warren  charged  “certain  for- 
eign-owned  newspapers”  with  sup¬ 
pressing  the  “achievements  of  the 
Warren  Administration.” 

“A  newspaper  is  no  better  than 
the  man  who  owns  it.  Most  news¬ 
papers  are  fair,  truthful  and  de¬ 
cent.  A  few  are  not.  ...  If  a  news¬ 
paper  is  owned  by  a  scoundrel,  it 
will  be  that  kind  of  a  newspaper. 

Charge  “Smear” 

“A  few  foreign-owned  Florida 
newspapers,  controlled  by  grasping 
egocentrics  and  operated  for  profit 
and  power  only,  fought  me  very 
hard  when  I  ran  for  Governor,” 
Warren  said.  “Failing  to  defeat 
me,  these  frustrated  newspajjers 
set  out  to  smear  me  and  my  ad¬ 
ministration.” 

However,  like  in  all  previous 
attacks  on  the  Florida  press.  Gov. 
Warren  named  no  names  and  did 
not  identify  any  of  the  papers 
under  attack. 

In  his  twenty-five  minute  radio 


address  he  charged  unidentified 
papers: 

“Have  constantly  tried  to  smear 
the  good  works  of  this  administra¬ 
tion  .  . 

“Published  a  series  of  articles 
trying  to  misrepresent  ,  .  .  flood 
control;” 

“This  vicious  attempt  to  sabo¬ 
tage  this  great  public  improve¬ 
ment  .  . 

“Spiteful  attempts  of  this  for¬ 
eign-owned  newspaper  to  sabotage 
if,” 

“A  few  foreign-owned  seditious 
newspapers,  and  their  several 
stooges.  .  . 

He  referred  to  “foreign-owned 
newspapers”  seven  times  in  his 
speech. 

■ 

Newspaper  Week  Kit 
Prepared  By  PNPA 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — ^The  Promo¬ 
tion  Committee  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  is  distributing  free  of 
charge  to  member  papers  a  kit  on 
“How  to  Observe  National  News¬ 
paper  Week.” 

The  PNPA’s  kit,  which  supple¬ 
ments  a  national  kit,  includes 
proofs  of  five  specially  prepared 
mats,  one  free  mat,  and  12  pages 
of  ideas  and  suggestions  to  help 
member  papers  in  planning  their 
local  promotions  during  the  week 
of  Oct.  1-8. 

First  national  chairman  of  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week  was  the 
late  William  N.  Hardy. 


German  Editor 
Likes  'Personal 
Approach' 

Hartford,  Conn.  —  The  “per 
sonal  approach”  is  one  of  the 
most  impressive  aspects  of  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism,  according  to 
Werner  Stellzer. 

The  United  States  news  editor 
of  the  Die  Neue  Zeitung,  Munich, 
Germany,  a  visitor  in  Hartford 
last  week  remarked  that  the  “per¬ 
sonal  approach”  contrasts  with  the 
more  abstract  treatment  of  news 
in  German  newspapers. 

“Even  when  one  of  your  re¬ 
porters  interviews  the  President, 
he  is  likely  to  comment  on  the 
blue  necktie  Mr.  Truman  is  wear¬ 
ing,”  he  commented. 

Mr.  Stellzer  was  part  of  a  group 
of  20  German  editors  and  writers 
touring  Hartford.  The  group  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  United  States  late  in 
May,  as  guests  of  the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  has  been  studying 
U.  S.  journalism  and  democratic 
methods  ever  since  in  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

On  a  German  newspaper,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Stellzer,  an  editor 
often  does  reporting,  makes  up  the 
paper,  writes  editorials,  and  per¬ 
forms  other  functions,  in  contrast 
to  the  highly-specialized  tech¬ 
niques  in  the  United  States. 

The  editors  and  writers  flew 
back  to  Germany  last  week. 


Straw  Vote  Shows 
MacArthur  Edge 

Manchester,  N,  H. — Mancha- 
ter  Union  Leader,  which  has  beea 
supporting  Taft  for  President  in 
strong  front  page  editorials  signed 
by  Publisher  William  Loeb,  has 
discovered  that  in  a  straw  vote  bal¬ 
lot  rdaders  prefer  MacArthur  as 
the  Republican  candidate. 

Ballot  which  ran  Page  1  for 
seven  days  required  readers  to  fill 
out  and  mail  at  readers’  expense, 
so  it  presumes  a  degree  of  serious 
interest. 

Total  ballots  were  703;  Repub¬ 
lican  642,  Democrat  61.  Included 
in  the  Republican  votes  were  Mac¬ 
Arthur  194,  Taft  150,  Stassen  112, 
Eisenhower  77,  Dewey  31.  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  name  on  ballot  appeared 
on  both  tickets. 

New  Hampshire’s  Presidential 
primary  March  11  ranks  impor¬ 
tant  as  the  first  in  the  nation  in 
the  fight  for  1952  Presidential  vic¬ 
tory. 


Jordan  Joins  Richfield 

William  G.  King,  Jr.,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  sales  manager 
of  Richfield  Oil  Corp.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  appointment  of  Fred  M. 
Jordan  as  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  manager.  Mr.  Jordan 
was  formerly  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Erwin-Wasey  &  Co.,  Los 
Angeles. 


Boy  meets  Girl... 

in  Crabtree  Corners,  U.  S.  A. ! 


Cap'n  Tom 


rOR  over  ten  years  ABBIE  AN'  SLATS  has 
captivated  readers  with  a  wonderful  assortment 
of  adventure,  excitement  and  humor. 

In  his  new  daily  strip  continuity  beginning  Mon¬ 
day,  September  17,  Raeburn  Van  Buren  begins  the 
story  of  an  accident  and  a  boy  and  girl  who  fall 
in  love. 

They  are  the  strange  and  beautiful  Rachel  .  .  .  and 
dashing  Cap'n  Tom  .  .  .  and  their  story  is  one  of 
the  most  moving  we  have  ever  read.  We  won't 
tell  you  how  it  comes  out  .  .  .  but  we  will  go  out 
on  a  limb  and  predict  that  present  and  new  readers 
would  rather  miss  a  meal  (de  luxe,  a  la  carte)  than 
a  single,  solitary  installment  of  ABBIE  AN'  SLATSI 


Rpehel 


READ  ABBIE  AN'  SLATS!! 
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Whaf  s  wrong  with  the  weather? 


Hurricane  winds  strike  where  least  expected. 
Temperatures  go  hot  and  cold  at  startling  rates  of 
change.  Great  rainstorms  pound  normally  dry  areas. 

Weathermen  are  asking:  Is  Nature  on  a  bender? 
Or  is  somebody  tampering  with  the  weather? 

No  one  knows  the  answer  —  but  Parade  editors 
knew  it  was  a  fascinating  question!  The  picture 
article  “Weather  Mystery?”  attracted  78%  of 
Parade’s  readers  —  a  rating  typical  of  America’s 
best-read  magazine! 

No  wonder  newspapers  have  shown  sizeable 
Editor  S  P  U  B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  September  S,  1951 


circulation  boosts  since  they  first  began  distrib¬ 
uting  Parade. 

No  wonder  Parade  has  more  distributing  news¬ 
papers  than  any  other  Sunday  Magazine. 


parade 


The  Sunday  Picture  Magazine 


for  Rodney  Boone  (HAS  predeces¬ 
sor).”  Jim  said,  “and  then  I  went 
from  the  plans  department  to  the 
N.  Y.  Joiinial-American.  1  was  in 
charge  of  that  paper’s  national  ad¬ 
vertising  with  the  Boone  organiza 
tion. 

’’When  Mr.  Boone  died  (1943) 
Herbert  W.  Beyea  (HAS  general’ 
manager  now)  succeeded  Mr 
Boone  and  1  succeeded  Mr 


l^epreien  la  live 
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Gediman  Says  Papers 
Taken  for  Granted 


By  lames  L.  Collings 


H.  James  Gediman 

rented  haywagons,  swapped  cows 
or  bought  a  bolt  of  calico.  Then 
realize  that  these  focal  points  be¬ 
came  the  market  places  not  only  of 
goods  and  services,  but  of  ideas, 
discussion,  gossip  and  argument. 

Ad,  Paper  Affinity 

“Understand  all  this,  see  how  the 
newspapers  grow  out  of  these  com¬ 
munal  gathering  places,  see  how 
great  mercantile  enterprises  began 
the  same  way  and  in  the  same 
places,  and  then  you  begin  to  feel 
the  affinity  between  the  newspaper 
and  advertising. 

“We  who  sell  as  well  as  those 
who  buy  newspaper  space — yes, 
even  those  who  publish  newspapers 
— are  frequently  guilty  of  accept¬ 
ing  as  a  matter  of  course  the  daily 
miracle  of  the  newspaper.  It  re¬ 
mains  today,  just  as  surely  as  it 
was  centuries  ago,  an  unmatched 
instrument  for  influencing  the 
minds  and  motives  of  community 
groups. 

“Let’s  contrast  a  medium  with  a 
million  circulation  spread  over  the 
country  with  a  million  newspaper 
families  in  one  metropolis.  Both 
are  valuable  audiences,  to  be  sure, 
but  the  newspaper  presents  them 
as  a  concentrated  community-iden¬ 
tified  entity — as  a  market — while 
the  other  presents  them  in  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  sizes  and  places,  some  c. 
which  may  constitute  a  commun¬ 
ity  force,  but  most  of  which  do 
not.” 

From  Boston  and  Tufts 

Jim,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
assistants  in  HAS,  was  born  in 
Boston,  attended  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity  and  Tufts,  and  while  going  to 
school  wrote  editorials  for  a  local 
weekly,  worked  as  advertising 
manager  for  a  group  of  retail 
stores  on  Cape  Cod,  edited  house 
organs,  and  sold  printing. 

Then,  textbooks  aside,  he  joined  '"S' 
the  Boston  Herald-Traveler  ^  tt  w  e  tj  1 
Classified  solicitor.  After  several  XlAS  IlCIS  ] 
years,  he  opened  his  own  advertis-  Hearst  Adver 
ing  service,  and,  two  years  later,  York  City,  has 
in  1927,  went  to  the  Boston  Rec-  tion  of  the  “I 
ord-American  as  assistant  promo-  Newspaper  Rej 
tion  manager.  In  six  months  he  Eastern  States’ 
was  the  manager.  Fitzgerald.  Inc. 


treasurer  and  general  counsel 
should  attend  the  next  executive 
council  meeting  of  AFL  and  press 
favorable  action  on  the  application 
of  IMU  for  affiliation. 

A  proposition  calling  for  affilia¬ 
tion  with  CIO  was  unanimously  re¬ 
jected  by  the  convention.  Pending 
AFL  affiliation  it  was  resolved  the 
IMU  should  continue  its  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Independent 
Union  Council. 

Officers  on  Salary 
Subject  to  a  vote  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  in  a  referendum,  the  con¬ 
vention  voted  to  put  the  president 
and  secretary-treasurer  on  a  defi¬ 
nite  salary  of  $6,000  per  year,  in¬ 
stead  of  on  a  basis  of  $6,000  per 
year  to  be  prorated  on  a  day  basis 
and  according  to  the  number  of 
days  actually  spent  on  business  of 
the  IMU. 

Also  subject  to  a  referendum 
vote  of  the  membership,  the  con¬ 
vention  unanimously  voted  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  Defense  Fund  by  the  as¬ 
sessment  of  each  member  at  the 
of  rate  of  25c  per  month,  such  as¬ 
sessment  to  continue  in  effect  unt;! 
the  sum  of  $40,000  has  been  ac¬ 
cumulated. 

Another  proposition  emphatical¬ 
ly  denounced  communism. 

A  resolution  was  unanimousK 
adopted  recommending  that  l(xal 
unions  should  send  representatives 
to  the  Mechanical  Conferences  of 
newspaper  groups. 

The  executive  council  was  given 
authority  to  organize  fringe  or  d- 
lied  workers  to  the  trade  of  mail- 


1  Haarlem 
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That's  not  the  only  difference.  Summer  in  New  York  is  winter 
in  Buenos  Aires  and  the  rainy  season  in  Mexico  City.  That's  why  ALL 
KXPORT  BUSINKSS  IS  LOCAL,  too,  and  that  means  LOCAL  MEl3lA. 

HOVC  ?  JUST  ASK  POW  ERS.  It  costs  no  more  than  a  telephone  call 
or  a  ic  stamp  to  send  for  the  folder  describing  our  services  to  advertisers 

_ _ _ and  agencies  and  listing  the  LOCAL 

MEDIA  we  represent. 


JOSHUA  B.  POWERS,  Inc 


345  Madison  Avenue 

ffraneftes.-  London  Paris  Buenos  Aires  Mexico  City  Miami 
Agents:  Rio  de  Janeiro  Bogota  Santiago  de  Chile 
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Corporation  taxes 


afifect^a«  too! 


1.  Most  of  us  figure  that  corporation  2.  The  average  U.S.  automobile  uses  648  3*  If  we  added  only  2  or  3  cars  to  ovu: 

taxes  are  someone  else’s  problem.  Maybe  gallons  of  gasoline  per  year.  So  for  each  American  total  each  year  this  wouldn’t 

that’s  because  we  never  pay  them  direct-  new  car  that  is  added  to  the  American  present  any  problem.  But  last  year  we 

ly.  Actually,  we  all  pay  some  corporation  total,  some  American  oil  company  has  added  almost  3  million.  Naturally  the  oil 

taxes  indirectly— m  the  price  of  things  to  invest  about  $521  in  new  facilities.*  companies,  big  and  little,  are  always 

we  buy.  But  there’s  more  involved  in  It  takes  about  that  much  in  producing,  happy  to  build  the  new  facilities  that 

corporation  taxes  than  just  paying  them.  refining  and  distributing  equipment  to  these  new  customers  require.  For  it 

Here’s  an  example:  supply  the  additional  gasoline.  means  new  business. 

^Sources:  O.  I.  I.  C,,**  Report  on  Supply  and  Demand  of  Oil  Products  in  1951’* 

A.  P.  \,f*p€troleum  Pacts  and  Figures,”  1950 


4*  At  Union  Oil,  for  example,  we  plan  to  5*  Today  those  profits  are  being  taxed  6*  Without  either  profits  or  new  capital, 

spend  $60  million  in  refinery  improve-  at  such  a  high  rate,  this  expansion  may  expansion  of  all  U.  S.  corporations  will 

ments  alone  during  the  next  4  years.  For  be  seriously  curtailed.  In  fact,  it  might  simply  have  to  stop.  If  that  happens  the 

our  economists  estimate  that  we  will  be  slowing  down  already.  Certainly,  if  whole  nation’s  economic  growth  will  be 

need  23%  more  capacity  by  1960  to  meet  taxes  are  raised  much  higher,  two  things  stunted — and  your  standard  of  living 

our  customers’  needs.  But  here’s  the  rub:  will  happen:  (1)  There  won’t  be  enough  (along  with  everyone  else’s)  will  steadily 

Traditionally,  about  80%  of  American  oil  profits  left  to  finance  additional  facili-  decline.  So  corporation  taxes  aren’t  just 

companies’  expansion  has  been  financed  ties;  (2)  the  earnings  of  oil  companies—  “someone  else’s  problem.’’  They  affect 

out  of  profits.  and  all  U.  S.  corporations— won’t  be  high  each  individual  in  the  nation  too. 

enough  to  attract  new  capital  for  the 
purpose. 

iiMionr  oiE  comiPAWY 

OF  CAEIFOR IVIA. 

INCORPORATED  IN  CALIFORNIA,  OCTOBER  17,  1890 

This  series,  sponsored  by  the  people  of  Union  Oil  Company,  is  dedicated  to  a 
discussion  of  how  and  why  American  business  functions.  We  hope  you'll 
feel  free  to  send  in  any  suggestions  or  criticisms  you  have  to  offer.  Write:  The 
President,  Union  Oil  Company,  Union  Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles  17,  Calif. 

Mannfai'lurerH  of  Koyal  Triton,  the  amaailng  purple  motor  oil 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Fall  Fashion  Note' 
INP*s  New  Photo  Dept. 

By  James  L.  Collings 


Around  Oct.  1.  International 
News  Photos  will  move  into  a 
new,  spacious,  streamlined  dark¬ 
room  costing  about  $50,000,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sid  Mautner,  INP  edi¬ 
tor. 

“Here's  the  man  who  made  the 
basic  plans,”  Sid  said  in  introduc¬ 
ing  Charles  Bauer,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  INP,  who  was 
assigned  to  the  task  by  Seymour 
Berkson,  INS-INP  general  man¬ 
ager.  Mr.  Bauer,  in  turn,  was 
greatly  assisted  by  Dewey  Frezzo- 
lini,  INP  chief  engineer. 

Credit  established,  the  inspec¬ 
tion  began,  with  Messrs.  Bauer 
and  Frezzolini  explaining  the  lay¬ 
out.  All  was  green  paint,  dis¬ 
connected  wires,  lonely  cabinets 
and  desks  in  the  middle  of  no¬ 
where,  and  cluttered  floors.  Dark¬ 
rooms  aren't  born  easily. 

Faces  City  Room 

“The  city  room  will  be  here,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  building, 
facing  the  darkroom,”  Mr.  Bauer 
pointed  out.  “This  is  not  the 
New  York  Daily  Mirror  building, 
by  the  way.  It’s  right  next  door 


to  the  Daily  Mirror  building. 

“Across  the  room,  right  in  front 
of  the  photo  department,  there 
will  be  space  for  a  copy  camera, 
production,  caption  writing  and 
dispatching.  West  of  the  city  desk, 
over  there,  we’ll  have  the  latest 
panel  and  a  switchboard  for  INP 
Soundphoto. 

“You’ll  notice,  too,  behind  the 
Soundphoto  unit,  a  Soundphoto 
negative  room  and  next  to  it  three 
booths  for  operations  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  work.  Then,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  wall,  we  will 
have  a  research  lab  and  a  dark¬ 
room  for  experimenting. 

“Altogether,  there  are  five  neg¬ 
ative  rooms.  One  of  them,  in  the 
back  or  north  side  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  is  for  special  work,  such  as 
Magic  Eye,  strip  film,  and  so  on.” 

We  moved  into  the  main  part  of 
the  lab  and  Mr.  Bauer  called 
attention  to  the  chemical  room. 

“The  developers,”  he  said,  “will 
be  fed  by  gravity  through  lead 
pipes  to  the  tanks  and  trays  in 
the  various  rooms.” 

There  are  three  print  rooms. 
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LIFE'S  LIKE  THAT 

by  Fred  Neher 

FIRST  among  all  comic  strips 
and  panels  with  a  readership 
of  68  per  cent  for  men  and  67 
per  cent  for  women! 

News  Press 
Glendale,  Calif. 

DAILY— 1  &  2  columas 

SUNDAY— Vi,  Vs,  tabloid 

Write,  wire  collect  for  terms, 
samples  to: 

CONSOLIDATED  NEWS 
FEATURES.  INC. 

229  W.  43  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


THE  SIGNPOST  TO 
GOOD  BUSINESS  IN 

LEADS  TO  A  FOUR 
WAY  CAROLINAS 
MARKET 

rONTORD  . 

<JOLI>SBORO  . 

SHKI.RY  . 

ROCK  HILX, . 


Ponulation 
1(5.720 
21.;590 
1.5, .508 
24.473 


Retail  Sales 
$23,8;i5.000 
.•13.754.000 
2.'1. 753.000 
29,908,000 


in  these  prosperous  cities  over 
78.000  people  spenti  more  than  I  Itt 
million  tioilars  per  year  in  retail 
stores.  They  spenil  over  S20.00fl.0tl0 
on  i'oofl,  more  than  S20.ft00.tl0tt  on 
Autos,  and  over  $2,500,000  on  Drug 
products. 


78.099  $110,349,000 

Tlie  Carolin.is  Advertising  Press 
Group 

Tlie  Concord  Tribune 
Tlie  Goldsboro  Xew.s-.4rsus 
The  Shclb.v  Diiily  Star 
The  Ro<  k  Hill  (S.C.1  Herald 
will  li'  lp  you  to  successfully  adver¬ 
tise,  mi’rehaiidise  and  sell  in  the  fn-t 
booming  and  ever-growing  Carolinas. 


No.  1,  they  said,  will  be  used 
for  news  work,  and  two  printers 
will  work  there.  There  will  be 
the  usual  equipment.  However, 
there  are  two  items  included  that 
are  not  usual. 

One  is  built-in  light  boxes  atop 
the  benches  supporting  the  enlarg¬ 
ing  cameras.  TTie  enlarging  cam¬ 
eras  (two  in  this  room)  are  the 
other  items  you  won’t  find  else¬ 
where. 

They  were  built  by  that  inven¬ 
tive  genius,  Jim  Frezzolini,  elec¬ 
trical  adviser  to  the  New  York 
Daily  Mirror  and  Dewey’s  brother. 
These  cameras  will  take  any  size 
negative  and  make  the  size  print 
you  want.  They  have  fluorescent 
iight  banks  attached  to  their  backs 
with  a  selector  switch  that  en¬ 
ables  the  operator  to  choose  the 
degree  of  light  required.  (Jim  is 
now  building  the  copy  camera.) 

Print  room  No.  2  will  be  for 
features,  television  services,  com¬ 
mercial  work  and  other  jobs,  and 
room  No.  3  will  be  used  for  all 
work  of  a  special  nature,  such  as 
strobe  light  and  Magic  Eye. 

“We  will  have  four  men  in 
No.  2,”  Mr.  Bauer  said,  “and  two 
banks  of  six  sinks.  Here,  as  else¬ 
where  throughout  the  department, 
the  floors  are  asphalt  tile.  The 
place  is  not  air-conditioned,  but  it 
is  well  ventilated.  1  imagine  the 
air<ondiitioning  will  come  later. 
We  also  have  squawk  boxes  and 
a  sprinkler  system.” 

On  the  way  out,  we  stopped  at 
the  new  file  room,  located  on  the 
east  side  of  the  quarters.  There 
are  about  1.175,000  negatives 
stacked  away  here — the  history  of 
the  years. 

There’s  more  history  coming  up, 
of  course,  and  it  couldn’t  be  re¬ 
corded  in  a  better  location. 

The  Dean  Retires 

Harry  A.  Steel  of  the  Winni¬ 
peg  (Can.)  Free  Press  has  retired. 

Thus  ends  “an  era  in  western 
Canadian  news- 
paper  history,” 
according  to  Gor¬ 
don  Sinclair,  our 
c  o  r  r  espondrat 
from  that  paper, 
who  describes 
Mr.  Steel  as  the 
“65-year-old  dean 
of  the  West’s 
news  photogra¬ 
phers.” 

Here  is  the 
story  of  Mr.  Steel 

Steel,  as  told  by  Mr.  Sinclair: 

“Mr.  Steel,  born  in  northern 
Ireland,  began  his  career  52  years 
ago  at  the  age  of  1 3  when  he 
worked  as  a  photographer’s  ap¬ 
prentice  in  Chatham,  England,  for 
one  shilling  (15c)  a  week. 

“Not  many  of.  today’s  camera¬ 
men  had  to  begin  the  way  Harry 
did.  His  apprenticeship  papers 
stated  that  he  could  not  ‘contract 
matrimony  within  the  said  term 
(four  years)  or  play  at  cards,  at 
dice  tables  or  any  other  unlawful 
games.  ...  He  shall  not  haunt 
taverns  or  playhouses  or  absent 
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himself  from  his  said  master’i  i 
service  day  or  night  unlawfully’  | 

“Young  Steel  came  to  Canada  ’ 
and  the  then  frontier  city  of  Win.  I 
nipeg  in  1906.  Within  a  few  years  * 
he  was  working  for  the  British 
and  Colonial  Press  (now  Grip  and 
Batten,  Ltd.)  as  a  free-lancer. 

“Mr.  Steel  sold  hLs  news  pk. 
tures  to  the  Free  Press,  Tribune 
and  now  defunct  Telegram,  and 
in  return,  the  newspapers  would 
give  his  firm  the  engraving  as¬ 
signment  for  pictures. 

“A  policy  argument  between  the 
Free  Press  and  the  British  and 
Colonial  Press  in  1921  brought 
Harry  to  the  newspaper  from 
which  he  retired  last  July  31  js 
photo  editor. 

“The  engraving  firm  took  away 
the  top  comic  strip  of  the  day-1  ! 
Bringing  Up  Father  —  from  the 
Free  Press  after  the  newspaper  re¬ 
fused  to  give  it  more  business.  1 

The  late  E.  H.  Macklin,  then  ! 
general  manager  of  the  Free  Press, 
retaliated  by  hiring  away  from  the 
B.  and  C.  press  their  top  photog¬ 
rapher. 

“The  day  he  started  work  for 
the  paper  Harry  was  handed  a 
5x7  Graflex.  This,  along  with 
his  own  8x10  stand  camera,  was 
Steel’s  entire  photo  equipment  for 
years.  Flashbulbs,  of  course,  were 
unknown  at  the  time  (they  were 
not  used  in  Winnipeg  until  1935) 
and  to  each  assignment  Harry  car¬ 
ried  his  jug  of  flashpowder. 

“His  hiring  by  the  Free  Press 
caused  a  major  change  in  policy 
by  western  Canadian  newqsapers. 
The  first  staff  photographer  to 
work  on  a  newspaper  west  of 
Toronto,  and  one  of  the  first  in 
Canada,  Steel  was  scoring  so 
many  scoops  on  hot  stories  that  k 
wasn’t  long  until  other  papers 
were  forced  to  hire  their  own  cam¬ 
eramen  instead  of  relying  on  free¬ 
lance  photographers. 

“For  nine  years — until  1930— 
Steel  worked  a  seven  day,  and 
ni^t,  beat  for  his  newspaper.  On 
call  at  all  hours,  it  wasn’t  unusual 
for  Harry  to  be  rooted  out  of  bed 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  cover 
a  fire,  murder  or  bad  accident. 
Finally,  Harry  received  an  assis¬ 
tant,  Burt  Gresham,  who  was 
killed  in  1941. 

“Looking  back  today,  one  of 
Steel’s  proudest  moments  was 
when  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press 
printed  the  first  color  news  pic¬ 
tures  ever  to  appear  in  a  daily 
paper.  That  was  during  the  visit* 
of  King  George  VI  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  Canada  in  1939. 

■ 

List  361  Auto  Deaths 

Chicago — The  Chicago  Tribune 
devoted  a  full  page  in  its  Saturday 
issue  preceding  Labor  Day  week¬ 
end,  listing  names  and  addresses 
of  361  deaths  involving  automo¬ 
biles  during  1951  through  noon 
of  Aug.  31.  Of  these,  252  were 
in  Chicago  and  109  outside  the 
city.  The  page  was  headed:  “Traf¬ 
fic  Tragedies — More  Feared  from 
Reckless  Driving  over  Labor 
Day.” 
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Hou)  to  set  your  j  stop  for 

LIGHTNING-LIKE  ACCURACY 


Just  make  sure  your  stop  is  set  on  an 
ATF  Process  Camera. 

You  set  the  miracle  ATF  Diaphragm 
Control  and  your  calculating  is  done  for 
you.  With  lightning-like  speed,  it  correlates 
lens  apertures  for  any  bellows  extension. 

Accuracy  is  further  assured  hy  a  Focus¬ 
ing  Dial  that  coordinates  copy  preparation 


and  camera  operation,  and  by  adjustable 
precision-calibrated  Focusing  Tapes  read¬ 
able  at  darkroom  or  gallery  positions. 

Contact  ATF  for  full  details  on  how  you 
can  produce  quality  negatives  fast  with 
ATF  Process  Cameras. 

American  Type  Founders,  200  Elmora 
Avenue,  Elizabeth  B,  New  Jersey. 


Bold,  Bodoni,  Bodotii  Bold 


Better,  More  Profitable  Printing  from  the  Widest  Line  of  Processes 


ATF  Process  Cameras 


GRAVURE...  LETTERPRESS...  OFFSET 
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McKesson  t  robbins 


THE  CONIC  WEEKET 


If  you  pick  up  the  December  2nd  issue  of  PUCK,  the  national  Comic  Weekly,  you’ll  see  a  sight 
to  make  any  ad  man’s  carnation  bloom ! 

You’ll  see  a  partnership  between  advertisers  and  a  publisher  in  a  retail  promotion  that's 
never  been  equalled! 

Here,  in  short  takes,  are  the  Vital  Statistics  on  this  history-making  project. 

THE  OBJECT;  To  move  a  virtual  ocean  of  Christmas  gift  merchandise  through  retail  drug  stores 
—  to  make  the  neighborhood  druggist  the  logical  gift  center  of  the  community. 

THE  METHOD:  An  eight-page,  full-color  spread  of  gift  item  advertising  sponsored  by  McKesson 
&  Robbins,  sparked  by  the  theme:  “THIS  YEAR,  TRY  YOUR  DRUGGIST  FIRST!’’ 


THE  ADVERTISERS:  Cooperating  in  the  promotion  are: 


LANDERS,  FRARY  S  CLARK 

McKesson  &  robbins,  inc. 

MOHAWK  BRUSH  CO. 

northam  warren  CORP. 
PERSONNA  BLADE  COMPANY,  INC. 
THE  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  CO. 
PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC  BRUSH  CO. 
REMPEL  MANUFACTURING,  INC. 
RITEPOINT  CO.  INC 
SCHNEFEL  BROTHERS 
SCRIPTO,  INC 

SEIBERLING  LATEX  PRODUCTS  CO. 

TEK  HUGHES 

TOWNE  LUGGAGE,  INC. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  TIME  CORP. 
L.  E.  WATERMAN  CO. 

WECO  PRODUCTS  CO. 

ALLEN  B  WRISLEYCO. 


AMERICAN  SAFETY  RAZOR  CORP. 
AMITY  LEATHER  PRODUCTS  CO. 
B-B  PEN  CO. 

THE  BARBASOL  CO. 

JOHN  H.  BRECK,  INC. 

BOURJOIS,  INC. 

BRISTOL-MEYERS  CO. 

BYMART,  INC. 

CARNELL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
CHAMBERLAIN  SALES  CORP. 
CHERAMY,  INC. 

COTY,  INC. 

CROYDEN 

THE  DeVILBISS  CO. 

DOESKIN  PRODUCTS.  INC. 

EAGLE  RUBBER  COMPANY,  INC. 
HUDNUT  SALES  COMPANY,  INC. 
IDEAL  TOY  CORP. 


THE  MEDIA:  PUCK,  the  Comic  Weekly  and  15  other  independent  Sunday  comic  sections. 


CIRCULATION  AND  READERSHIP:  Total  circulation  exceeds  12,500,000  for  a  readership  of 
more  than  fifty  million  family  members. 

THE  STORES:  35,000  druggists  in  more  than  10,000  active  retail  communities  of  1,000-and-over 
population. 

POINT-OF-SALE:  The  world-famous  PUCK  comic  characters  take  a  history-making  bow  in 
retail  drug  stores . . .  Jiggs  and  Maggie,  Dagwood,  Blondie,  The  Little  King,  Popeye,  Flash  Gordon 
and  others ...  Big  streamers,  bullseyes,  pennants  and  counter  cards  will  make  the  tightest  tie-up 
between  here’s-what-to-buy  and  here's-where-to-buy-it  the  merchandising  world  has  ever  seen! 

ADD  DEALER  STIMULUS:  $5,000  in  cash  prizes  to  druggists  for  best  photos  of  window  and 
interior  displays. 

REPRINTS:  Millions  of  four-color-8-page  reprints  of  the  Gift  Section  will  be  picked  off  counters 
and  sent  to  homes  via  mail  and  messenger. 

OVERALL  EXPLOITATION:  The  big  promotion  will  be  headlined  by  a  full  page  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  and  full  Fall  schedules  in  a  complete  list  of  industrial  and  advertising  trade  papers. 

WHOLESALE  PICTURE:  An  army  of  1500  salesmen,  comprising  the  national  sales  staff  of 
McKesson  &  Robbins  and  the  regional  staffs  of  the  Henry  B.  Gilpin  Company,  Kauffman-Latimer 
Co.,  Smith,  Kline  and  French  Inc.,  will  work  on  the  promotion  ...  300  telephone  clerks  will  "stand 
by”  in  the  McKesson  &  Robbins  offices . . .  Spotlighted  displays  will  be  seen  in  73  McKesson  & 
Robbins  regional  showrooms . . .  Joint  Sales  meetings  of  Puck  Trade  Extension  Division  reps  and 
McKesson  &  Robbins  regional  sales  managers  will  be  held  throughout  the  country. 

NOT-SO-VITAL  STATISTICS:  If  all  the  newsprint  used  in  the  McKesson  &  Robbins  Gift  Section 
and  the  millions  of  full  color  reprints  were  piled  page  by  page,  they  would  tower  100  times  as 
high  as  (what  else)  the  Empire  State  Building . . .  would  weigh  80  times  as  much  as  a  loaded 
commercial  airliner . . .  reach  twice  around  the  world . 

It's  too  early,  at  this  point,  to  do  any  more  than  highlight  this  tremendous  promotion.  In  the 
next  month  or  so,  your  PUCK  representative  can  give  you  full  details  of  this  precedent-breaking 
operation. 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW  company  in  reference  to  a  speech 

he  had  been  asked  by  them  to  re- 
_  w  published  in 

:ourt  Holds  **Black 

y  jm  m  99  w  T  *1  I  answer  to  your  letter  re- 

MQ  #  1  rkllQ  quesUng  me  to  retract  the  state¬ 
rs  €♦#  #Vwf>  X^»C/wdi/C*0  ments  made  at  Davidson’s  Theatre 

meeting  last  Wednesday  evening 
By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray  concerning  the  conduct  of  Gross 

Bros,  during  the  coal  famine  last 

The  Sunday  Herald,  a  weekly  a  nature  that  it  is  likely  to  cause  year,  I  have  to  say:  I  made  no 
wspaper  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  serious  injuries  either  to  the  busi-  statements  at  the  Davidson  Thea- 


Court  Holds  **Black 
Market**  Is  Libelous 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


newspaper  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  serious  injuries  either  to  the  busi-  statements  at  the  Davidson  Thea- 
published  an  article  imputing  black  ness  or  profession  of  the  person  tre  meeting  that  I  desire  to  re¬ 
market  trading  to  a  local  grocer,  libeled.  tract.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 

verdict  for  $7,000  awarded  the  “Written  words  are  libelous  in  making  statements  that  I  cannot 
grocer  in  the  action  brought  for  themselves  if  they  charge  only  a  prove. 

this  libel,  was  affirmed  a  few  single  act,  provided  that  act  is  “l  said  that  Gross  Bros,  charged 
months  ago  by  the  Connecticut  something  derogatory  to  the  per-  $15  a  ton  for  hard  coal.  That 


Supreme  Court.  son  in 

Under  the  heading,  “Customer  or 
Takes  Money  to  Get  Illegal  Lot  fession. 


son  in  the  operation  of  his  busi- 


$15  a  ton  for  hard  coal.  That 
statement  was  true.  I  said  that 


Customer  or  >u  the  practice  of  his  pro-  they  agreed  to  honor  my  orders 
legal  Lot  fession.”  for  coal  if  physicians’  certificates 

icle,  sub-  Improper  Conduct  Charged  were  attached;  that  orders  with 


of  Table  Gold,”  the  article,  sub-  Improper  Conduct  Charged  were  attached;  that  orders  with 
ject  of  the  lawsuit  against  the  The  charge  of  black  market  physicians’  certificates  attached 
newspaper,  said  in  part,  “Any  dis-  trading  and  the  published  state-  *o  them  and  the  parties 

criminating  customers  who  shop  ment  that  this  grocery  man  would  "'ho  presented  them  had  the 
at  Tad’s  Corner  Store,  203  Spring  have  engaged  in  such  trading  and  money  with  which  to  pay  the 
Street,  New  Haven,  are  hereby  m  tie-in-sales  if  only  he  had  been  P®*"  ^on  for  the  coal,  but  that 
warned  that  they  will  not  find  an  able  to  get  the  butter  he  thought  ^he  orders  were  refused.  That 
unlimited  supply  of  black  market  he  was  going  to  get,  is,  said  the  statement  was  likewise  true.  I  did 
butter  there  this  week.  court,  “a  charge  of  highly  im-  ^ot  state  all  that  transpired  but 

Article  Quoted  proper  conduct  in  the  operation  of  ^  before  the  campaign  closes. 

“That’s  the  way  things  are  re-  his  business.”  Iw.v 

gardless  of  the  efforts  of  Andrew  regards  the  question  of  th.. 


“That’s  the  way  things  are  re-  his  business.”  proceedings 

gardless  of  the  efforts  of  Andrew  regards  the  question  of  th..  »• 

Proto  manager  of  the  store  to  whether  the  article  was  of  a  na-  Refusing  to  dismiss  the  action 

get  butter  ouUide  the  usual  chan-  tore  that  would  be  likely  to  result  against  the  author  on  the 

nels  of  sunnlv  A  customer  told  harm  to  the  grocers  business,  ^ 

him  he  coufd’^get  plenty  of  butter  continued  the  decision,  “it  must  ‘ 

c  w*  «  \/‘  ’  c  hrf*  in  minfi  thjit  it  not  1  hcrc  ORIl  DC  nO  QOUDt  tnSt  tuC 

ieS  .ha, T Chari  such “  published  tehcr  »as  libelous.  T. 

to  his  store— a  view  of  hundreds  ‘his  should  be  one  which  would  a I 

of  so-called  tie-in-sales _ anoar-  drive  away  a  majority  of  people  when  there  was  a  coni  famine 

ently  dulled  Proto’s  fear  of  OPA  or  even  a  large  minority.  All  that  ^  SmoTny/  ^tho2 

repr^ls.  The  customer  was  in  is  essential  is  that  it  is  calculated 

no_p<»ilk.n  ,o_8et  .he  golden  sluff  “  •"“t  »  substanUal  number  of 


and  Andrew,  his  dreams  blasted,  customers.  r/xr 

rle,  irjeiii:  2 

SSHhlcnVlnS 

^crm’s  connotation  of  ex-  Pot»“8  mean  and  abhorrent  con- 
^  thu  th.1  orbitont  prices.  Probably  a  still  duct  to  the  coal  company  in  the 

^  of  this  judgment  against  the  would  refrain  from  conduct  of  its  business  and  thus 

Heraia.  patronizing  a  store  where  they  tending  i^ssarily  to  injure  it  in 

At  the  time^  of  the  publication  thought  they  would  be  required  to  such  business, 
there  were  neither  law^  nor  gov-  purchase  by  way  of  tie-in-sales  ■ 

emment  regulations  limiting  the  merchandise  they  did  not  want  in  ru-rtrs  Quit 

quantity  of  butter  which  might  be  order  to  be  allowed  to  purchase 

sold  by  a  wholesaler  to  a  retailer  Gutter  they  did  want.  Contiol  Daily 

cZrg'T  uS^Lter"  mSf  ma“k™  C™”""  N-  C-A.mmeys  to, 

for  his  butter.  “There  can  be  no  serious  ques-  Mrs.  Daisy  H.  Gold,  guardian  of 

^  ,  tion  that  the  publication  which  al-  John  D.  Gold,  have  announced 

_.  .  leged  that  a  grocer  was  engaged  they  do  not  intend  to  appeal  a 

This  article,  said  the  court,  was  3^^^!  intending  to  negotiate  in  the  judgment  in  connection  with  her 
not  libelous  on  the  ground  that  it  black  market  and  in  tie-in-sales  suit  to  recover  active  control  of 
charged  a  crime,  since  at  the  time  would  result  in  that  grocer  losing  the  Wilson  Daily  Times. 
of  the  publication  there  were  no  jbe  patronage  of  a  substantial  Mrs.  Gold’s  suit  was  filed  against 
longer  laws  or  regulations  limit-  number  of  otherwise  potential  Herbert  D.  Brauff,  whose  corpora- 
ing  the  quantity  of  butter  that  customers,”  concluded  the  court  tion,  Wilson  Press,  Inc.,  has  been 
might  be  sold.  holding  the  published  article  ample  operating  the  paper  under  lease 

This  court  however  made  a  ground  for  the  verdict.  since  January  2,  1947.  Judge  W.  C. 

comment  here  that  is  pregnant  Another  very  similar  statement  Harris  recently  ruled  against  Mrs. 

with  warning.  “The  charge  of  imputing  mean  and  despicable  Gold  and  in  favor  of  Mr.  Brauff, 
black  market  trading  might  more  methods  in  the  conduct  of  busi-  and  attorneys  for  the  plaintiff  then 
properly  be  interpreted  as  a  charge  ness  was  the  subject  of  a  decision  announced  they  would  appeal  the 
of  unethical  rather  than  illegal  by  the  Wilsconsin  Supreme  Court,  verdict.  However,  they  now  have 
practice.”  which  was  adopted  as  authority  in  decided  to  abandon  plans  for  an 


coal,  not  only  charged  exorbi¬ 
tant  prices  for  its  coal  but  actually 
refusi^  to  sell  coal,  even  at  this 


October  8  Issue 


Dickies  dealers  have  or  can  gee 
Dickies  Mat  No.  5109  to  tie  in 
with  this  ad. 

SEE  THEM  NOW! 

More  dealers  tie  in  with  Dickies 
work  clothes  ads  than  with  any 
other  brand  of  work  clothes. 

WRITE  FOR  DEALERS'  NAMES 

WILLIAMSON -DICKIE  MFC.  CO. 
509  West  Vickery 
Fort  Woitli  1.  Texas 


butter  they  did  want.  ContlOl  Daily 

Ground  for  Verdict  Wilson,  N.  C. — Attorneys  for 

“There  can  be  no  serious  ques-  Mrs.  Daisy  H.  Gold,  guardian  of 
tion  that  the  publication  which  al-  John  D.  Gold,  have  announced 
leged  that  a  grocer  was  engaged  they  do  not  intend  to  appeal  a 


might  be  sold. 

This  court  however  made  a 
comment  here  that  is  pregnant 


practice.”  which  was  adopted  as  authority  in 

Irrespective  of  the  absence  of  the  determination  of  the  appeal  in  appeal, 
any  imputation  of  crime,  con-  this  recent  Connecticut  libel  ac-  BraufT s  lease  is  for  five  years, 

tinned  the  court,  it  is  well  settled  tion.  with  option  to  purchase  the  Daily 

that  a  libel  is  actionable  if  it  During  an  acute  coal  shortage  Times.  He  has  served  notice  that 
charges  improper  conduct  or  lack  in  Milwaukee  the  mayor  of  the  he  intends  to  buy  the  paper  at  the 
of  skill  or  integrity  in  one’s  pro-  city  wrote  an  open  letter  to  the  end  of  the  lease  period,  next  Jan- 
fession  or  business  and  is  of  such  attorneys  for  a  local  retail  coal  uary  1. 
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That’s  tough.  But  if  they  have  to  do 
v/ith  getting  a  shipment  safely  some¬ 
where  at  a  certain  time  .  .  .  and 
keeping  track  of  it  along  the  way^ 
let’s  hear  about  it.  That’s  where 
dependable  delivery  and  our  reli¬ 
able  tracing  system  meet  the  situ¬ 
ation. 

Maybe  it’s  a  question  of  routing  or 
of  proper  protection  for  perish¬ 
ables.  Whatever  it  is,  it’s  our  job 


to  help  you.  That’s  why  we  have 
trained  traffic  men  from  coast  to 
coast. 


We  want  you  to  think  of  Union 
Pacific  as  more  than  just  a  carrier. 
Think  of  us  as  part  of  your  organi¬ 
zation  ready  with  information  and 
suggestions  to  help  you  with  traffic 
problems.  Call  in  your  nearest  U.  P. 
freight  representative  at  any  time. 


(Offices  in  70  cities  throughout  the  U.  S.  A.) 


( 
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FORTUNE'S  ARTICLE 

FORTUNE  had  a  lengthy  article  last  week 
on  the  state  of  the  newspaper  business. 

It  was  interesting  and  well-written,  but  there 
was  nothing  new  in  it. 

In  one  article.  Fortune  merely  repeated 
the  facts  and  conclusions  that  Editor  &  Plb- 
LiSHBR  has  been  printing  in  every  weekly  is¬ 
sue  for  more  than  a  year. 

Anyone  who  has  read  E  &  P  consistently 
could  have  written  the  same  article.  In  fact, 
it  looks  as  if  it  was  done  that  way.  Fortune 
even  committed  the  same  indiscretion  as  its 
partner.  Time,  by  picking  up  without  credit 
the  statement  of  a  prominent  publisher  which 
had  been  made  exclusively  to  E  &  P. 

Gist  of  Fortune's  article  is  this:  the  news¬ 
paper  business  looks  prosperous  but  actually 
is  not  (E&P.  .April  14(.  Circulation  is  at 
an  all-time  high  (E&P.  Feb.  3  and  .Aug.  II). 
Advertising  linage  has  increased  every  year 
for  the  last  nine  and  newspapers  are  getting 
a  larger  share  of  the  advertising  dollar  (E&P, 
Jan.  27  and  June  23).  Yet  newspaper  costs 
have  been  rising  faster  than  revenues  since 
1946  (E&P,  .April  7  and  .April  14).  These 
trends  could  mean  that  the  large  .American 
dailies  would  soon  be  running  without  any 
profit  at  all  (E&P.  June  23).  .Advertising 
rates  must  go  up  and  publishers  must  drop 
their  “sacrosanct"  attitude  toward  the  milline 
rate  (E&P.  July  7.  .Aug.  25  and  Sept.  1). 

It's  all  true,  every  bit  of  it. 

VVe  can  agree  with  practically  everything 
Fortune  says,  including  its  masterful  under¬ 
statement  "there  seems  little  hope  for  a  de¬ 
cline  in  newsprint  prices.  If  they  change  at 
all  within  the  next  year  or  so.  the  direction 
is  still  likely  to  be  up." 

■And  we  repeat  what  E&P  .said  last  week: 
“The  time  has  come  for  newspapers  to  be 
realistic  about  their  advertising  rates.  No 
one  will  thank  them  for  keeping  their  rates 
at  the  starvation  level." 

LOUISIANA  CASE 

THE  “hands  off"  attitude  of  Louisiana  offi¬ 
cials  towards  the  indictment  of  Lake 
Charles  newspapermen  for  “defamation"  of 
public  officials  and  well-known  gamblers  calls 
for  some  action  by  a  higher  aiithcsrity. 

Statements  from  some  of  the  jurors  who 
brought  the  indictments  indicate  clearly  that 
this  is  a  retaliatory  move  against  honest  news¬ 
papermen  who  have  been  doing  their  duty  in 
publicizing  gambling  and  corruption. 

The  statement  of  Louisiana's  governor  re¬ 
veals  he  is  going  to  sit  back  and  refuse  to 
take  action  against  the  sheriff  and  district 
attorney  responsible  for  the  whole  farce. 
The  governor  doubts  he  has  the  “right"  to 
do  anything  about  it. 

This  intimidation  of  reporters,  editors  and 
newspapers  cannot  be  permitted  to  go  un¬ 
challenged.  If  the  so-called  law  enforcement 
officials  of  Louisiana  get  away  with  this  it 
will  return  that  area  to  the  conditions  of 
Huey  Long's  day — and  that  is  just  what  one 
of  the  jurors  said  he  wanted. 

Several  U.  S.  Senators  have  indicated  they 
would  like  to  revive  the  crime  investigation 
for  this  occasion.  Ihat  would  be  a  highly 
desirable  development.  Surely  there  is  enough 
evidence  appearing  in  the  papers  every  day 
under  the  Lake  Charles  d.ateline  to  warrant 
an  investigation.  .Among  the  things  the  Sen¬ 
ators  ought  to  find  out  is  how  men  with  long 


Let  your  speech  be  always  with  grace,  sea¬ 
soned  with  salt,  that  ye  may  know  how  ye 
ought  to  answer  every  man.— -Colossians,  IV; 
6. 


criminal  records  were  let  off  with  suspended 
sentences  after  pleading  guilty  to  gambling 
charges  and  why  newspapermen  were  in¬ 
dicted  for  defamation  when  they  dared  print 
those  facts. 

ACTION  ON  TASS 

WE  DON'T  know  whether  it  will  help  to 
free  William  Oatis  from  his  Czech  prison 
cell,  but  the  action  of  the  standing  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Congressional  Press  Galleries  is 
long  overdue. 

The  standing  committee  has  asked  the 
State  Department  to  decide  whether  Tass  is 
a  propaganda  agency,  and  it  has  asked  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  declare  whether 
Tass  is  an  intelligence  agency. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  answers  to  both 
questions  are  obvious,  for  these  reasons: 

Tass  representatives  are  in  the  U.  S.  on 
diplomatic  passports; 

The  “boss"  in  Washington  is  an  aeronauti¬ 
cal  engineer  and  not  a  newspaper  man; 

They  are  registered  voluntarily  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  as  agents  of  a  foreign 
government; 

Only  an  infinitesimal  amount  of  the  “copy" 
they  transmit  daily  to  Moscow  ever  appears 
in  the  Russian  press; 

The  whole  operation  is  openly  paid  for  and 
supported  by  the  Russian  government. 

If  these  were  bona  fide  newspapermen 
from  a  forign  country  every  editor  in  the 
LL  S.  and  every  VV'ashington  correspondent 
would  rise  up  to  protect  their  right  to  report 
the  news.  But  these  are  not  bona  fide  news¬ 
papermen. 

If  the  State  and  Justice  departments  give 
the  obvious  answers  to  the  standing  commit¬ 
tee’s  questions,  then  the  rules  of  membership 
of  the  Congressional  Press  Galleries  will 
automatically  exclude  them.  Their  credentials 
will  be  revoked  and  the  most  important  sour¬ 
ces  of  their  “news"  will  be  closed  to  Tass. 

If  for  some  strange  reason  the  answers  are 
not  what  they  should  be.  then  we  think  it  will 
be  up  to  the  Washington  correspondents  to 
act  on  their  own. 

It  would  be  expedient  if  the  government 
agencies  were  responsible  for  shutting  off  the 
Tass  operations.  That  would  do  a  lot  to 
“save  face"  for  the  U.  S.  press. 

But  it  seems  to  us  that  the  situation  is  So 
blatant  and  flagrant  that  the  press  should 
e'ean  its  own  house  even  without  govern¬ 
ment  help.  What's  more,  we  think  Alexander 
F.  Jones,  president  of  the  .American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  deserves  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  bringing  the  whole  thing  to  a 
head  this  week. 


NEWSPRINT  TRIP 

A  GROUP  of  Congressmen  have  gone  to 
Canada  on  what  might  be  called  the 
annual  trip  of  inspection.  They  are  trying 
to  get  some  facts  on  the  newsprint  supply 
situation. 

It  would  be  nice  to  think  that  the  Con¬ 
gressmen  will  return  with  a  lot  of  data  on 
newsprint  supply  for  next  year  that  will  make 
publishers  happy.  And  we  hope  they  do 
What  would  really  make  publishers  happy 
would  be  some  information  on  what  the  price 
picture  will  be  next  year — but  the  Congress¬ 
men  won't  ask  those  questions.  Even  if  thev 
do  they  won't  get  any  answers  because  our 
government  has  nothing  to  say  about  Ca¬ 
nadian  prices. 

It  seems  to  us  that  on  their  return  to 
Washington,  regardless  of  what  they  find  out 
in  Canada,  the  Congressmen  .should  bend  an 
eye  and  an  ear  to  the  International  Materials 
•Allocation  board.  That’s  the  body  that  might 
give  away  newsprint  so  it  will  hurt.  U.  S. 
publishers,  and  probably  the  Canadian  manu¬ 
facturers  too.  would  like  to  know  how  much 
of  the  available  supply  is  going  to  be  left 
after  allocations  to  other  countries. 

NEW  W.  U.  RATES 

WESTERN  UNION’S  new  press  rates  ap- 
proved  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  have  been  widely  publicized  as 
an  increase  of  about  15*?^.  That  may  be  the 
way  it  works  out  on  paper  for  Western 
Union,  but  in  actual  practice  newspapers  are 
going  to  pay  two  and  three  times  that  much 
more. 

We  don’t  blame  the  .ANP.A  press  com¬ 
munications  committee  for  protesting. 

For  reasons  obvious  to  any  newspaperman, 
most  press  telegraphic  copy  originates  within 
a  relatively  short  area  of  the  plant — local 
bureaus,  state  capitol.  etc. 

In  the  75-mile  zones  the  increase  that  a 
newspaper  will  have  to  pay  for  a  press  dis¬ 
patch  amounts  to  around  509( .  In  the  75- 
125-miIe  zone  the  increase  is  over  309F. 

These  are  the  areas  within  which  most  of 
the  press  copy  will  be  filed,  and  this  is  the 
area  where  the  newspapers  will  feel  the  in¬ 
crease.  On  this  basis  we  think  the  FCC 
should  take  another  look. 

DR.  GAINZA  PAZ 

WE  .ARE  happy  to  welcome  Dr.  .Alberto 
Gainza  Paz.  editor  of  La  Prensa.  Buenos 
Aires,  back  to  the  United  States  and  it  is 
heartening  to  see  the  reception  he  is  being 
accorded  by  the  press  and  others. 

Dr.  Gainza  has  become  a  symbol  of  free¬ 
dom  in  a  world  where  freedom  has  rapidly 
disappeared  in  some  areas  including  his  own 
country.  La  Prensa  was  a  great  newspaper 
suppressed  because  a  dictator  could  not  tol¬ 
erate  having  the  people  know  the  truth.  ^ 
Prensa’s  light  of  freedom  will  shine  again, 
we  feel  sure.  How  long  it  will  be.  we  do  not 
know.  But  dictators  do  not  live  forever  as 
recent  history  has  shown. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  glad  that  Dr.  Gainza 
and  his  family  escaped  into  exile  and  evaded 
imprisonment  which  may  have  lasted  for 
months  or  years.  We  are  glad  that  he  is  free 
to  visit  this  country  where  freedom  is  appre¬ 
ciated  and  to  receive  the  honors  due  him  for 
his  journalistic  achievements. 
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mention _ 

Louis  J.  Hoffmann,  last  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Star-Times,  is  leaving  the 
newspaper  business  after  a  long 
career  in  circulation  and  business 
departments.  He  has  become  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Central  States 
Paper  &  Bag  Co.  of  St.  Louis. 
.Mr.  Hoffmann,  a  past  president  of 
International  Circulation  Managers 
.Association,  became  B.M  of  the 
Star-Times  in  1943. 

William  H.  Grimes,  editor  of 
the  M«//  Street  Journal,  and  Mrs. 
Grimes  sailed  .Aug.  30  on  the  new 
liner  Constitution  for  Cannes. 

Louis  R.  Fockele,  general  man¬ 
ager.  and  Sylvan  Meyer,  editor, 
of  the  Gainesville  (Ga.)  Daily 
Times,  have  accepted  positions  as 
part-time  instructors  in  the  journal¬ 
ism  department  of  Brenau  College, 
Gainesville,  replacing  John  E. 
Jones,  who  resigned  to  return  to 
the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen  and 
Times. 

Earl  V.  Wittpenn,  sports  editor 
for  seven  years  and  a  staffer  since 
1937,  has  been  made  editor  of  the 
Weirton  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Times, 
succeeding  Robert  V.  Kincaid, 
who  accepted  a  position  with  the 
Office  of  Price  Stabilization  in 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

R.  B.  Page,  publisher  of  the 
Wilmington  (N.C.)  Star  and  News, 
and  .Mrs.  Page  sailed  Aug.  30  from 
New  York  on  the  SS  Constitution 
for  Naples. 

Walter  G.  Weisbecker,  editor 
of  the  Rome  (Italy)  Daily  Ameri¬ 
can,  returned  to  Italy  Tuesday  aft¬ 
er  a  brief  visit  in  New  York  and 
Washington  and  with  his  family  in 
Florida. 

Robert  R.  O'Brien,  publisher  of 
the  Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil 
and  past  president  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association,  had  his 
left  lung  removed  at  Colonial  Hos¬ 
pital,  Rochester,  Minn.,  Aug.  27. 

Lloyd  Gregory,  former  vice- 
president  and  general  manager,  and 
before  that  sports  and  managing 
editor,  of  the  Houston  (Tex. )  Post, 
was  honored  at  a  testimonial  din¬ 
ner.  Charles  Evans,  Houston 
Chronicle  columnist,  was  master 
of  ceremonies,  and  Mr.  Gregory 
was  introduced  by  John  H.  Mur¬ 
phy,  president  of  the  Press  Club  of 
Houston.  Speakers  included  Mor¬ 
ris  Frank  of  the  Chronicle,  Har¬ 
old  Ratliff,  Texas  sports  editor 
of  the  Associated  Press,  and  Frank 
King,  AP  general  executive  in 
Texas. 

Lewis  Donohew,  former  Lex¬ 
ington  (Ky.)  Herald  sports  writer, 
h^  been  appointed  editor  of  the 
Pikenille  (Ky.)  Daily  News,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Tom  Holi.and,  who  has 
become  one  of  the  owmers  of  the 
Grundy  (Va.)  Virginia  Mountain¬ 
eer,  a  weekly. 

Edward  J.  Gallagher,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Laconia  (N.  H.)  Evening 
Citizen,  is  one  of  three  members 
named  by  Gov.  Adams  of  New 
Hampshire  to  serve  on  a  newly- 


created  Legislative  Interim  Coun¬ 
cil.  set  up  by  the  legislature  to 
promote  efficiency  in  that  body. 


On  the  Business  Side  i 

Philip  .\.  McClosky  of  the  , 
local  advertising  department  be¬ 
comes  manager  of  general  adver-  i 
tising  for  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.) 
Press-Gazette  on  Sept.  15,  sue-  ■ 
ceeding  Dan  C.  Beisel,  who  joins 
the  paper's  local  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  Mr.  .McClosky  for¬ 
merly  was  with  .McCann-Erick- 
son  in  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Chuck  Marshall,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  at  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal,  and  .Mrs.  .Mar¬ 
shall  became  parents  of  a  baby 
daughter  Aug.  31. 

Ja.mes  H.  D.arcey,  general 
manager  of  the  \V  at  e  r  h  u  r  y 
(Conn.)  Republican  and  Ameri¬ 
can,  has  been  appointed  chairman 
of  the  advisory  board  of  the 
Cheshire  Academy,  boy’s  school. 

G.  Nicholas  Ifft,  III.  assistant 
advertising  manager  of  The  Dalles 
(Ore.)  Chronicle  for  the  last  two 
years,  is  leaving  the  paper  to  join 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Provo 
(Utah)  Herald.  He  is  the  son  of 
G.  Nicholas  Ifft,  II,  editor  of 
the  Idaho  State  Journal  at  Poca¬ 
tello.  Fred  J.  Vosper,  formerly 
a  reporter  with  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal,  has  been  named 
to  the  position  of  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Chronicle. 

Jim  Hahn,  Sr.,  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  as  circulation  manager  for 
the  Pawhuska  (Okla.)  Journal- 
Capital.  Mr.  Hahn  was  previous¬ 
ly  associated  with  the  circulation 
departments  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
World  and  Tribune  for  27  years. 

Forrest  Wright,  member  of 
the  Mangum  (Okla.)  Star  staff 
since  1947,  has  resigned  to  devote 
all  his  time  to  his  farm.  He  joined 
the  Star  four  years  ago  as  rural 
circulation  manager,  then  served 
as  advertising  manager  of  the  Star 
and  the  Greer  County  News. 

Henry  Coultrap,  formerly  as-  , 
sociated  with  his  father  on  the 
Corcoran  (Calif.)  Journal,  has 
been  named  salesman  in  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  the  California 
Newspaper  .Advertising  Service. 
He  succeeds  Don  Wonacott.  who 
has  been  named  account  e.xecutive 
for  Conner,  Jackson,  Walker  and 
McClure  .Advertising  .Agency,  San 
Francisco. 

Steve  Cullen,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  classified  advertising 
manager,  has  been  recuperating  at 
his  Greenwich,  Conn.,  home  from 
surgery. 

Eileen  Maguire,  assistant  sec¬ 
retary  to  Francis  S.  Murphy,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  has  been  named 
the  Times  Queen  for  the  forth¬ 
coming  Connecticut  Valley  Cigar 
Harvest  Festival,  to  be  held  in 
Hartford. 

Merritt  Riblett.  production 
manager  of  the  Eau  Claire  (Wis.) 
Leader  and  Telegram,  and  Mrs. 
Riblett  sailed  Sept.  6  for  a  tour 
of  England  and  the  Continent. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Ed  Sovola,  columnist  for  the 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Times,  is  the 
author  of  a  non-fiction  humorous 
book,  ’’Monday  follows  Tuesday,” 
to  be  published  Nov.  1  by  the 
.Allen  Smith  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Mr. 
Sovola  is  holding  down  the  old 
job  of  the  late  Ernie  Pyle  on  the 
Times. 

Charles  L.  Hurst,  formerly 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Newport  News  (Va. )  Daily  Press, 
has  accepted  appointment  as  city 
editor  of  the  Beckley  (W.  Va.) 
Raleigh  Register.  Mr.  Hurst  has 
received  a  number  of  awards  for 
feature  writing. 

Dew.ard  Brittain,  managing 
editor  of  the  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.) 
Evening  Herald  since  1946  and 
formerly  with  the  Columbia  (S. 
C.)  Record  and  the  .Associated 
Press,  will  be  promoted  to  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  on  Sept.  10.  Connie 
.Morton,  sports  editor  since  1946, 
will  become  managing  editor. 

Julian  Hartt,  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer  reporter  and  veteran  war 
correspondent,  is  now  assigned 
overseas  to  cover  activities  of  the 
40th  Division  in  Japan. 

Walter  E.  Burch,  formerly 
city  editor  for  the  Gainesville 
(Tex.)  Daily  Register,  is  now  di¬ 
rector  of  publicity  for  Abilene 
(Tex.)  Christian  College.  He  re¬ 
places  Wendell  Bedichek,  now 
director  of  publications  for  the 
West  Texas  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  Abilene. 

Harry  Neigher,  former  report¬ 
er  and  cartoonist  on  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Union  and  now  a 
staff  member  on  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Herald,  recently  won  the 
$500  award  given  each  week  by 
a  cigaret  company  to  newsmen 
whose  crime  reportage  is  drama¬ 
tized  on  a  radio  program,  "The 
Big  Story.” 


Donald  R.  Hassell,  former 
New  York  Journal- American  finan¬ 
cial  writer,  has  joined  the  Hanover 
Bank,  New  York  City,  as  public 
relations  and  advertising  represent¬ 
ative.  Mr.  Hassell  was  previously 
with  the  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Herald- 
Statesman. 

Ronald  G.  Van  Tine,  former 
rewrite  man.  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin,  and  for  11  years  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  the 
United  Press,  has  joined  Thomas 
J.  LaBrum  &  .Associates,  Phila¬ 
delphia  public  relations  firm. 

Frank  Burke,  Pennsylvania 
manager.  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice,  and  his  wife,  are  the  parents 
of  a  baby  girl,  and  named  Mary, 
their  second  child. 

Lance  Zavitz,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News  rewriteman,  is  on  a 
trip  to  Alaska  to  do  a  series  of 
articles  on  air  bases  and,  if  the 
Air  Force  allows,  a  flight  to  the 
North  Pole. 

John  Sunley,  formerly  of 
Cleveland,  has  become  an  editor¬ 
ial  staff  artist  for  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y. )  Evening  News. 

Owen  Ballance  is  a  new  staff 
photographer  for  the  Raleigh  (N. 
C.)  News  and  Observer.  He  has 
been  free-lancing  and  once  was 
photographer  for  the  Raleigh 
Times. 

Douglas  M.  Allen,  Cincinnati 
(O.)  Times-Star  feature  writer,  a 
member  of  City  Council,  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  candidacy  for  reelec¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Allen,  convalescing 
from  typhoid  fever,  currently  is 
replacing  vacationing  Groverman 
Blake,  dramatic  editor. 

Larry  Grove  has  resigned  as 
reporter-photographer  on  the  Law- 
ton  (Okla.)  Constitution  to  be¬ 
come  a  photographer  for  the  Dal¬ 
las  (Tex.)  Morning  News. 

Emil  L.  Telfel,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  William  Allen  White 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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continued  from  page  37 

School  of  Journalism  and  Public 
Information  at  the  University  of 
Kansas,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Leavenworth  (Kan.)  Times  as 
news  editor  for  the  rest  of  the 
summer.  He  also  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  news  room  while  Managing 
Witor  Bob  Embleton  is  on  vaca¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Telfel  was  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily 
Capital  last  summer. 

Charles  G.  Pearson,  instructor 
in  the  William  Allen  White  School 
of  Journalism  and  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  Kansas,  is 
in  the  Wadsworth  (Kan.)  Vet¬ 
erans’  Hospital  with  a  leg  infection 
resulting  from  a  fracture  received 
in  an  auto  accident  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1950.  He  had  been  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Leavenworth  (Kan.) 
Times  for  the  summer  before  go¬ 
ing  to  the  hospital. 

Paul  Cour  of  the  sports  staff 
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of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  -nf  n  ^  i  •  . 

and  Mrs.  Cour  are  parents  of  Blind  ColUmniSt 
their  first  son,  Gregory  John,  born 

Aug.  23.  He  has  older  sisters,  Wit  tO  LeUIOpG 
Cathy  and  Christy.  Miss  H.  Katherine  Smith,  sight- 

Jay  Rose,  a  former  member  of  less  columnist  for  the  Buffalo 
the  amusements  staff  of  the  Hou-  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express,  and  her 
ston  (Tex.)  Poit  and  more  recent-  Seeing  Eye  dog  left  Sept.  2  by 
ly  editor  of  a  monthly  publication 
for  the  Texas  Manufacturers  As¬ 
sociation,  has  joined  the  public  re¬ 
lations  department  of  Humble  Oil 
&  Refining  Co. 

Mrs.  Ed  Goetzl,  former  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Oregon  City  (Ore.) 

Enterprise  and  then  co-publisher, 
with  her  husband,  of  the  Grants 
Pass  (Ore.)  Bulletin,  has  been 
named  secretary  to  the  librarian 
of  Lewis  and  Clark  College,  Port¬ 
land.  Mr.  Goetzl  is  assistant  to 
the  publishers  of  the  Oregon  City 
Enterprise-Courier. 

ViRGiNi.A  Cheney  has  resigned 
as  food  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer.  She  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Marci.a  Strousse,  who 
writes  under  the  by-line  of  Car- 
oi  VN  Randolph. 

Bill  Linville  has  resigned  as 
city  editor  of  the  Pryor  (Okla.) 

Times-Denioerat  to  accept  a  post 
as  news  editor  and  advertising 
manager  of  the  Supulpa  (Okla.) 

Deiuocrut-S'ews.  He  replaces  Pat¬ 
rick  Hskew.  who  resigned  to  work 
for  the  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co., 

Oklahoma  C  ity. 

Claldf,  V.  Warren,  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
has  taken  over  as  manager  of  the 
INS  bureau  in  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  suc¬ 
ceeding  John  J.  McLaughlin,  who 
was  transferred  to  the  INS  bureau 
in  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Warren 
worked  for  the  U.P.,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  and  Paris 
(Tenn.)  Post  Intelligencer  before 
joining  INS  in  Atlanta  about  three 
months  ago. 

Bob  Sherrill,  former  reporter 
for  the  Arizona  Times  and  the 
Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Register,  has 
resigned  from  the  San  Angelo 
(Tex.)  Standard-Times  to  tour 
Mexico  by  auto  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  by  bicycle. 

Arthur  P.  Jenkins,  reporter 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  for  the 
past  five  years,  has  resigned  to  join 
the  staff  of  the  National  Fore¬ 
man’s  Institute,  New  London, 

Conn. 

Paul  O.  Smith,  graduate  of 
Middlebury  (Vt.)  College,  has 
joined  reportorral  staff  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant. 

Mrs.  Jane  Mendenhall  Echel- 
SON,  wife  of  the  associate  publish¬ 
er  of  Hartford  (Conn.)  Post  News, 
afternoon  sports  and  entertainment 
tabloid,  has  rejoined  the  editorial 
staff,  following  a  year’s  leave  of 
absence. 


formerly  of  the  Baton  Rouse  (La.) 
Morning  Advocate;  Dudley  Mar- 
riN,  formerly  of  the  Augusta 
(Ga.)  Chronicle,  and  Dave  Lebey 
have  joined  the  sports  staff  of  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal. 

Ray  Borst,  veteran  Albany  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Eve- 
plane  for  several  months  in  Europe  ning  News,  was  given  a  reception 
in  the  role  of  “Good  Listener,”  by  the  Legislative  Correspondent* 


the  title  of  one  of  her  columns. 
She  will  visit  Holland,  France. 
Spain  and  possibly  Switzerland 
and  Luxembourg,  and  expects  to 
call  on  Gen.  of  the  Army  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  was  given  a 
farewell  dinner  by  several  hun¬ 
dred  friends. 

Bill  Myrick,  formerly  of  the 
copydesk  of  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Post-Herald,  is  now  editor 
of  the  weekly  Moulton  (Ala.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser. 

George  Whittington,  former¬ 
ly  of  the  Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle  and 
more  recently  connected  with  the 
public  information  office  at  Camp 
Rucker  in  Dothan,  is  now  cover¬ 
ing  city  hall  for  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News. 

Byron  Riggan,  formerly  of  the 
city  staff  of  the  Birmingham 
(.Ala.)  Post-Herald,  is  now  on  the 
New  York  staff  of  Time. 

Ernest  Rogers,  columnist  for 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal,  began 
a  disc  jockey  program  on  Sept.  3 
on  WSB,  the  .Atlanta  Newspapers 
Radio  Station. 

Leaford  Miller  is  a  new  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter  on  the 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon.  He  for¬ 
merly  handled  sports  for  the  Kear¬ 
ney  (Neb.)  Hub. 

Bill  Potter  of  San  Angelo, 
Tex.,  has  accepted  a  position  on 
the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon  as  Fed¬ 
eral  building  reporter. 

Leslie  Sourbeer  has  been 
named  city  editor  of  the  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Beacon  to  succeed  Chafin 
Wallace,  who  now  is  on  the  copy- 
desk  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 

Ruth  Meyer  is  a  new  reporter 
on  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Gart 
are  the  parents  of  a  son,  Mitchell 
Brooks  Gart,  born  Aug.  21.  Mr. 
Gart  is  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon 


Association  upon  his  return  after 
covering  Gov.  Dewey’s  42,0(X)- 
mile  trip  to  the  Far  East. 

Bob  Christian,  formerly  of  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal,  has  joined 
the  sports  staff  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Courier-Express. 

Arthur  Buck,  formerly  of  St. 
Louis,  has  joined  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News  copydesk. 


In  Military  Service 

1st.  Lt.  Tom  Powers  former 
copyreader  on  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  sports  staff,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  public  information  officer  at 
Camp  Carson,  Colo. 

John  E.  Kearns,  Apprentice 
Seaman.  U.  S.  Navy,  formerly  in 
the  display  advertising  department, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  has 
been  assigned  to  destroyer  duty 
aboard  the  Lind,  based  at  Nor¬ 
folk.  Va. 

Pfc.  Arthur  N.  Ferrucci,  a 
district  manager  in  the  circulation 
department.  New  Haven  ((Donn.) 
Evening  Register,  before  entering 
service,  is  now  stationed  with  the 
Personnel  Processing  Squadron  at 
Sampson  Air  Force  Base,  Geneva, 
N.  Y. 

Dick  Steinheimer,  Glendale 
(Calif.)  News-Press  photographer 
for  the  past  six  months,  reported 
for  duty  with  the  Navy  at  San 
Diego,  Sept.  4.  He  will  be  re¬ 
placed  at  News-Press  by  Robert 
Snowdy,  formerly  commercial 
photographer  of  Burbank. 

Ed  Terrell,  state  editor  of  the 
San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard- 
Times,  has  resigned  to  report  for 
active  U.  S.  Army  duty. 

Lt.  -  Colonel  William  B. 
(Bill)  Abbott,  Jr.,  of  the  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Morning  Tribune,  recently 
recalled  to  active  duty  in  the  Air 
Force,  has  been  assigned  as  Publk 

^ _ ^ _  Information  Officer  of  the  .Air  Uni- 

Gilbert  Rector,  aviation  editor  versity,  with  headquarters  at  Max- 
of  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon,  and  well  Air  Force  Base,  Ala. 

R.  W.  Reid,  of  the  Wichita  Eagle  Capt.  Joe  Koralewski  of  the 
were  the  first  newsmen  to  be  given  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News 
rides  in  the  B147  Stratojet,  the  pronaotion  department,  recall^  to 
world’s  fastest  bomber,  which  is  active  Army  duty,  reported  ^t. 
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Mrs.  Edrie  Van  Dore,  women’s 
page  editor,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  has  returned  to  her  desk, 
following  a  four-week  European 
trip. 

Jack  Kelly,  retiring  assistant 
managing  editor,  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Herald,  who  left  the  news¬ 
paper  to  join  the  U.  S.  Informa¬ 
tion  Service,  State  Department, 


7  to  the  New  York  Port  of  Em¬ 
barkation. 

■ 

Heads  Quebec  Daily 

Three  Rivers,  Quebec — Sena¬ 
tor  Jacob  Nicol,  publisher  of 
Nouvelliste,  French-language  daily 
newspaper,  has  announced  that 
Honore  Dansereau  has  taken  over 

a  lu  1.-U.V.PV.  _  ...  —  control  of  the  paper.  In  a  frcK^ 

Washington,  D.  C.  He  has  started  page  statement.  Senator  Nicol  saw 
a  series  of  articles  for  his  paper  the  new  board  of  directors  will  m- 
on  the  Washington  scene.  elude  himself  as  president, 

Jim  Minter,  a  University  of  Dansereau  as  vicepresident  ana 
Georgia  graduate;  Joe  Blanchard,  Emile  Jean  as  managing  director. 

EDITOR  iS  PUBLISHER  for  September  8,  1951 


built  in  Wichita  by  Boeing  Air¬ 
plane  Co. 

Gordon  Adkins  has  been  named 
chief  photographer  of  the  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Eagle  to  succeed  John 
Dixon,  who  has  taken  employment 
in  another  field. 

Marsh  Murdock,  assistant  to 
the  publisher  of  the  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Eagle,  has  returned  from 
trip  to  Europe  and  now  is 
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Iron  ore— basic  ingredient  of  steel— comes 
from  National’s  own  mines 

Iron  ore  is  the  fundamental  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  steel.  A  con¬ 
tinuing  supply  of  the  right  grades  of  ore  is  essential  to  large-volume 
steel  production. 

Hanna  Iron  Ore  Company  is  the  ore  producing  division  of  National  Steel. 
It  owns  extensive  iron  ore  properties  and  operates  large  mines  in  Min¬ 
nesota,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  From  them,  a  steady  supply  of  this 
vital  raw  material  flows  into  the  furnaces  of  National  Steel. 

And,  to  insure  an  abundant  supply  of  this  basic  steel-making  material  in 
future  years.  National  Steel  is  participating  in  the  development  of  the 
great  new  iron  ore  field  in  Labrador-Quebec  which  is  estimated  to  contain 
more  than  400  million  tons  of  high-grade  ore. 

Hanna  Iron  Ore  Company  is  one  of  the  principal  subsidiaries  which 
comprise  National’s  completely  integrated  operations  .  .  .  make  National 
Steel  one  of  America’s  largest  and  fastest  growing  producers  of  steel. 


NATIONAL  STEEL 


GRANT  BUILDING 


CORPORATION 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


MAJOR  DIVISIONS  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL 


HANNA  IRON  ORE  COMPANY,  Clevriand,  Ohio. 
Produces  ore  from  extensive  hoIdinKs  in  Great 
Lakes  reeion.  National  Steel  is  also  participat- 
inK  in  the  development  of  new  Labrador-Quebec 
iron  ore  fields. 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION,  Detroit, 
Michigan.  The  only  integrated  steel  mill  in  the 
Detroit  area.  Produces  a  wide  range  of  carbon 
steel  products  ...  is  a  major  supplier  of  all 
types  of  steel  for  the  automotive  industry. 

WEIRTON  HEEL  COMPANY.  Mills  at  Weirton. 
West  Virginia,  and  Steubenville,  Ohio.  World’s 
largest  independent  manufacturer  of  tin  plate. 
Producer  of  a  wide  range  of  other  important 
steel  products. 


STRAN-STEEL  DIVISION.  Unit  of  Great  Lakes 
Steel  Corporation.  Plants  at  Ecorsc,  Michigan, 
and  Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  Exclusive  manufac¬ 
turer  of  world-famed  Quonset  buildings  and 
Stran-Steel  nailable  framing. 


THE  HANNA  FURNACE  CORPORATION.  Blast 
furnace  division  located  in  Buffalo,  New  York. 


NATIONAL  MINES  CORPORATION.  Coal  mines 
and  properties  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Kentucky.  Supplies  high  grade  metal¬ 
lurgical  coal  for  National’s  tremendous  needs. 


NATIONAL  STEEL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  Houston. 
Texas.  Recentlv  erected  warehouse,  built  by 
the  Stran-Steel  Division,  covers  20S,42S  square 
feet.  Provides  facilities  for  distribution  of  steel 
products  throughout  Southwest. 


serving  AMERICA  BY  SERVING  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY 


Don  R.  Davis, 
Circulator, 
Dies  at  52 


0faituarp 


Birmingham,  Ala.  —  Don  R. 
Davis,  52,  former  president  of  the 
ICMA  and  a  founder  and  three¬ 
time  president  of 
the  Southern  Cir¬ 
culation  Manag¬ 
ers  Association, 
died  at  his  home 
here  Sunday, 

Sept.  2,  after  a 
heart  attack. 

Mr.  Davis,  at 
the  time  of  his 
death,  was  circu¬ 
lation  manager 
for  the  Birming¬ 
ham  News  and 
Post-Herald.  Mr.  Davis  had  been 
under  a  doctor’s  care  several  years 
because  of  a  heart  ailment,  but 
recently  had  been  in  good  health. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had 
been  making  plans  for  a  meeting 
of  the  SCM.\  here  later  this 
month. 


Davis 


Secretary  16  Years 

After  serving  as  president  of  the 
SCMA  for  three  terms.  Mr.  Davis 
was  retained  by  that  organization 
as  its  secretary  16  years  and  held 
that  post  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Davis  was  elected  president 
of  the  ICMA  in  1939.  A  pioneer 
in  the  “Little  Merchant"  plan,  Mr. 
Davis  frequently  was  called  upon 
by  newspaper  evecutives  through¬ 
out  the  country  for  advice. 

A  native  of  Oklahoma,  Don 
Davis  began  his  active  newspaper 
career  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
Times  in  Oklahoma  City  as  a  boy. 

His  work  placed  him  on  the 
Tulsa  Tribune,  the  Jacksonville 
(Fla.)  Journal,  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  the  Tampa  Tribune  and  the 
Chicago  Journal. 

Mr.  Davis  came  to  the  Birming¬ 
ham  News  in  1929  from  Florida  to 
direct  the  circulation  activities  of 
the  News  and  the  Birmingham 
Age-Herald.  When  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Post-Herald  succeeded  the 
Age-Herald,  he  took  charge  of  the 
new  paper's  circulation. 


Henry  Humphrey,  75,  editor 
emeritus  of  the  Texarkana  (Tex.) 
Gazette  and  the  Daily  News,  and 
a  staffer  since  1917,  and  formerly 
for  21  years  a  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Latin  .\merican  coun¬ 
tries,  Sept.  3. 

Mrs.  Duncan  M.  Spencer.  48, 
a  sister  of  Robert  B.  Cho.ate, 
publisher  of  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Herald-Traveler,  Aug.  23. 

Richard  G.  Bridenbaugh,  56. 
assistant  public  relations  director 
of  the  Toledo  (O.)  Blade  and  a 
former  advertising  salesman  for 
the  paper,  .Aug.  31. 

.Arden  Dean,  48,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cambridge  Springs 
(Pa.)  Enterprise-News,  a  semi¬ 
weekly,  recently. 

Frank  1.  .McCafeerty,  78,  for 
54  years  a  newspaperman  and  for 
29  years  successively  city  editor 
of  the  Saint  John  (N.  B.)  Tele¬ 
graph,  Times  and  Evening  Times- 
Globe,  Sept.  2. 

Edward  A.  (Ted)  Evans,  59. 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
Oklahoma  News,  Oklahoma  City, 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  recently. 
Walter  Sweeney  Casey,  59, 


News  Chiefs 
Do  Reporting, 
Feature  lobs 


By  Allen  M.  Widem 
Hartford — Do  you  reward 
your  writers  with  desk  jobs? 

Perhaps  no  business  or  industry 
has  been  so  wasteful  of  a  basic 
asset  as  the  newspaper  business, 
because  no  way  has  been  found  to 
reward  outstanding  efforts  except 
with  an  executive  post.  Sometimes 
vour  smart  writer  refuses  to  be 


U.  S.  Delegate 
Writing  Series 

Representative  A.  A.  Ribicoff 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  a  member  of 
the  U.  S.  delegation  at  the  Japa¬ 
nese  i>eace  signing  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  this  week,  is  writing  his  per¬ 
sonal  impressions  in  a  series  of 
articles  exclusively  for  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant. 

Included  in  the  series  will  be 
his  impressions  of  the  U.  S.  Phil¬ 
ippine  security  treaty  signing  in 
Washington  and  the  U.  S.-Austra- 


“promoted”.  But  he  seldom  makes  Zealand  treat^y  signing 


out  salary-wise  as  the  man  who 
properly  enough  is  rewarded  exec¬ 
utive  responsibility. 

To  a  degree  this  chronic  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  solved  by  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Times.  On  the  theory  that 
you  have  to  make  time  for  those 
things  which  are  important  enough, 
news  executives  on  the  Times  pe¬ 
riodically  step  out  of  line  and  do 
a  grass  roots  reporting  job. 

Keep  in  Practice 

This  not  only  serves  to  keep 
their  hand  in  but  keeps  them  in 
close  sympathy  with  the  reporter’s 
point  of  view;  and  the  perspective 
of  the  news  source,  too.  You  don’t 


San  Francisco  at 
also  a  delegate. 


which  he  was 


observations  to  the  culture  page. 
In  addition,  Lindstrom,  for  many 
years  music  critic  before  moving 
into  the  managing  editor’s  office, 
does  frequent  concert  reviews.  “I 
have  found  that  reportorial  and 
feature  jobs  done  by  news  execu¬ 
tives  have  an  inspirational  effect 
on  the  whole  staff,”  Lindstrom 
said.  “We  have  had  a  good  many 
staff  sessions  on  writing  problems 
an  readability,  but  a  job  well  done 
by  a  news  executive  who  is  in  the 
position  of  leadership,  is  far  more 


free-lance  radio  script  writer  and  hear  City  Editor  Francis  T.  Ahearn  ®  uring  and  giving 

playwright,  and  formerly  on  staff  “v....  .~ii  or  ers. 

of  New  London  (Conn.)  Evening 
Day,  at  New  London,  Aug.  30. 

.Mrs.  Louise  J.  B.argelt,  65, 


formerly  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  home  building  section 
until  recent  retirement,  Aug.  28. 


order:  “You  tell  ’em;  they  can’t 
intimidate  me."  Frank  Ahearn  won 
an  air  award  from  the  “Gentle¬ 
men  of  the  Press”  program  over 


Acting  Editor  for 
Columbus,  Ga.,  Papers 

Columbus,  Ga. — L.  P.  Patter¬ 
son.  veteran  Southeastern  news¬ 
paperman  and  managing  editor  of 
the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger  and 
the  Sunday  Ledger-Enquirer  for 
the  past  two  and  one-half  years, 
has  been  named  to  serve  as  acting 
editor  of  the  papers  during  the 
leave  of  absence  of  Editor  Robert 
W.  Brown,  a  Nieman  Fellow. 

George  Landry,  for  the  past 
four  years  state  news  editor  of 
the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph,  has 
been  added  to  the  Ledger  and 
Sunday  Ledger-Enquirer  staff  as 
news  editor  and  will  serve  as  act¬ 
ing  managing  editor  during  the 
time  Mr.  Brown  is  away. 


T.  L.  I.  Klapp,  Vet 
Rep,  Dies  at  67 

Chicago — T.  L.  J.  (Tim)  Klapp, 
Jr..  67,  retired  vicepresident  and 
secretary  of  the  .Allen-Klapp  Co., 
publishers’  representatives,  died  at 
his  home  in  Glenview,  111.,  Aug. 
29th. 

Mr.  Klapp  was  born  in  Freeport, 
111.,  and  entered  the  advertising 
business  in  Chicago  in  1912,  rep¬ 
resenting  trade  publications.  He 
became  associated  with  the  late 
A.  W.  Allen  in  1915  in  the  news¬ 
paper  representative  business.  The 
•Allen-Klapp  Co.,  was  formed  in 
1922  and  .Mr.  Klapp  managed  the 
business  until  recently  when  he  re¬ 
tired  due  to  ill  health.  The  firm 
of  Allen-Klapp  was  purchased  last 
May  by  E.  F.  Binder  and  James 
S.  Mc.Anulty. 


Founder  of  Jewish 
Daily  Forward  Dies 

.Abraham  Cahan.  91.  a  founder 
and  former  editor-in<hief  of  the 
Jewish  Daily  Eorward,  New  York, 
died  Aug.  31.  He  ceased  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  operation  of 
the  newspaper  two  years  ago  on 
account  of  failing  health. 

For  nearly  six  decades  he  was 
a  leader  in  the  .Americanization 
of  immigrant  Jews.  Born  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  he  was  an  uncompromising 
foe  of  communism. 


the  ABC  network  for  his  script 
dealing  with  the  Hartford  circus 
fire  of  July  6,  1944.  His  two 
youngsters  were  on  the  circus 
grounds  that  ill-fated  summer  aft¬ 
ernoon  and  his  reaction  to  the 
event  provided  some  realistic  dra¬ 
ma  for  an  air  show.  Ahearn  has 
also  written  features  on  numerous 
personalities. 

Max  1.  Farber  has  kept  his  hand 
in  the  news  writing  end  of  the 
business  in  the  midst  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  duties  which  fall  to  the  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor.  Recently  he 
came  across  a  human  Interest  story 
that  hit  the  wire  services.  He  found 
the  “.Angel”  of  .Abbott  Thayer’.s 
famous  paintings  of  the  1890's  in 
Hartford. 

He  discovered  that  Mrs.  Fred 
Beaulieu.  72-year-old  local  resi¬ 
dent.  is  the  former  Bessie  Price, 
who,  at  16.  fresh  from  Dublin, 
Ireland,  inspired  Thayer.  He  paint¬ 
ed  her  as  an  angel  on  several 
canvases.  There  are  portraits  of  her 
hanging  today  in  the  Metropolitan 
Art  Museum.  New  York. 

Feature  Interviews 

Clarence  Dean,  assistant  city 
editor,  has  been  commended  by 
large  readership  for  his  feature 
interviews  with  top  regional 
“names".  His  stories  on  Frederic 
C.  Dumaine,  Jr.  and  late  develop¬ 
ments  in  jets  at  tbe  United  .Air¬ 
craft  Corporation  in  East  Hartford 
have  made  interesting  reading. 
Earlier  he  did  an  interview  and 
profile  of  Dumaine’s  father. 

Carl  E.  Lindstrom.  managing 
editor,  sets  an  example  by  contrib¬ 
uting  a  weekly  column  on  music 


Sunkist  Only  in  Papers 

The  California  Fruit  Growers 
Exchange  is  spending  its  entire 
$500,000  budget  exclusively  in 
newspapers  in  a  year-long  cam¬ 
paign  (via  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding, 
Los  Angeles)  to  promote  the  first 
Sunkist  frozen  orange  juice.  Color 
and  black  and  white  ads  of  750- 
and  500  lines  respectively,  will  run 
in  all  major  U.  S.  cities.  Reason 
for  using  newspapers  exclusively, 
according  to  Russell  Eller,  ex¬ 
change  admanager,  is  that  “the 
trade  wants  it  that  way.” 


Wedding  Bells 


Miss  Betty  Lippke  of  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News 
business  office,  to  Roy  Edsell, 
.Aug.  31. 

Miss  Doreen  Kolacki  of  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  .News  cit- 
culation  department,  to  Henry 
['OWLAK. 

Helen  O.  Mankin.  sports  writ¬ 
er.  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  to 
Stanley  Lovegrove.  Bulletin  ar¬ 
tist.  in  .Ardmore,  Pa..  .Aug.  29. 

John  F.  Kiser,  editorial  staff, 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution,  to 
.Miss  .Miriam  Wright.  Sept.  1. 
Mr.  Kiser  is  the  grandson  of  the 
late  Dr  John  Finley,  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times. 

Robert  S.  Seserman.  U.  S. 
.Army,  formerly  business  manager. 
Colchester  (Conn.)  Citizen,  and 
Miss  Barbara  Lois  Snow,  recent¬ 
ly,  at  Brigeport,  Conn. 

Earl  J.  Dias,  editorial  staff, 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times,  and  Edith  Kenny,  at  Fair- 
haven,  Mass.,  recently. 
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THE  MONEY  MRS.  CABANIS  and  her  fellow  stockholders  have  invested  makes  pos¬ 
sible  the  average  of  $31,400  in  tools  and  equipment  back  of  each  Standard  Oil  worker 
which  helps  him  to  produce  more,  earn  more  and  have  steadier  work.  The  public 
benefits,  too,  by  being  assured  of  a  dependable  supply  of  quality  petroleum  products. 


I  am  Mrs.  John  Cabanis 


of  Mason  City, 

Iowa.  Two  years  ago,  my  picture  appeared  in  an  advertisement, 
with  the  pictures  of  eleven  other  of  the  owners  of  Standard 
Oil  and  its  subsidiary  companies.  Besides  my  name  and 
address,  all  the  ad  said  about  me  was  that  I  am  a  widow 
who  has  owned  Standard  Oil  stock  for  many  years,  and  that 
the  dividends  from  it  helped  put  my  son  through  college. 
Soon  after  the  ad  appeared  I  began  receiving  mail  from 
people  I’d  never  heard  of.  Some  of  them  seemed  surprised 
that  a  big  company  like  Standard  Oil  is  owned  by  a 
great  many  everyday  people. 

“I  myself  had  learned  from  the  company’s  annual 
report  that  there  are  many  thousands  of  owners 
of  Standard  Oil,  including  a  number  of  business 
firms  and  educational  and  charitable 
institutions.  Most  of  the  owners  are  people 
like  me  and  like  you.  We  invested  our  money, 
and  as  a  return  on  this  investment,  Standard 
Oil  pays  us  dividends.  Dividends  paid  last 
year  had  a  value  of  $3.14  p)er  share. 
The  company  has  paid  dividends  for  58 
consecutive  years.  And,  our  investment  is 
working  for  us  and  for  a  great  many 
other  people,  too.  Because  of  it.  Standard 
Oil  is  able  continually  to  build  up  its 
facilities  for  serving  its  customers.  And  it 
helps  the  company  to  create  more  and  better 
^^B  paying  jobs.  It’s  nice  to  know  that.  It  makes 

me  feel  more  useful  and  more  important — 
and  it’s  a  feeling  that  nearly  everyone  could 
share,  by  becoming  a  partner  in  some  American 
business,  as  I  am  one  of  the  more  than  118,000 
partners  in  Standard  Oil.” 


THE  MONEY  MRS.  CABANIS  and  her  fellow  stockholders  have 
invested  makes  possible  the  average  of  $31,400  in  tools  and 
equipment  back  of  each  Standard  Oil  worker  which  helps 
him  to  produce  more,  earn  more  and  have  steadier  work. 
The  public  benefits,  too,  by  being  assured  of  a  dependable 
supply  of  quality  petroleum  products. 


AMONG  OUR  STOCKHOLDERS  are  many  institutions— edu¬ 
cational  institutions  like  Coe  College  of  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa;  charitable  organizations,  and  hundreds  of  insurance 
companies  and  business  firms.  No  institutional  stock¬ 
holder  owns  so  much  as  of  our  stock,  and  no  individual 
ovms  so  much  as  1%. 


STA.XDARD  OIL  COMPAA'Y  (Indiana) 
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Mill  Outlines  Formula 
For  Carrier  Results 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Ed  Mill,  Davenport  (la.) 
Times,  is  a  promotion-minded  cir¬ 
culation  manager  who  has  demon¬ 
strated  time  and  again  that  circu¬ 
lation  is  built  one  reader  at  a 
time. 

Circulators  will  recall  how  Ed 
Mill  two  years  ago  successfully 
introduced  his  “Green  Streak”  edi¬ 
tion  through  sound  promotion  me¬ 
thods  that  revealed  showmanship 
and  a  fresh  approach. 

Outlines  Sales  Formula 

In  discussing  fundamentals  of 
carrier  promotion,  Mr.  Mill  set 
forth  what  he  calls  the  “five-step 
sales  formula.”  His  plan  follows: 

“1.  NEED.  Make  your  boys  feel 
the  need  to  participate  in  your 
campaigns.  Show  them  you  are 
aware  of  ways  to  benefit  them  to 
provide  them  something  they 
should  have  in  their  own  interests. 

“2.  THE  PROPOSITION.  Pre¬ 
sent  your  campaign  so  your  boys 
understand  it  as  clearly  as  possible 
anl  in  such  a  manner  that  the  boy 
‘fits’  it. 

“3.  PROFIT.  Paint  it.  Show 


the  boys  the  benefits  to  be  gained. 
Show  how  great  the  reward  for 
the  small  expenditure  at  extra  ef¬ 
fort. 

“4.  PROOF.  Show  why  all 
you've  said  is  true  and  make  it 
stick.  On  trips  show  the  educa¬ 
tional  value  with  merchandise 
comfort  and  pleasure  derived,  cash 
contests  for  extra  buying  or  sav¬ 
ings,  also  testimonials. 

“5.  ACT  NOW.  Urge  the  boys 
to  do  it  RIGHT  AWAY.  Need 
was  seen,  cure  for  need  was  pre¬ 
sented,  profit  painted,  proof  pre¬ 
sented.  NOW  is  the  time  to  ask 
for  action!” 

Stresses  Individual 

“Remember  the  individual,”  he 
says,  “whether  you're  talking  to 
one  of  your  carriers,  or  to  one  of 
your  subscribers,  or  to  a  prospec¬ 
tive  reader.  Try  not  to  think  in 
terms  of  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
people,  but  always  of  the  individ¬ 
ual.” 

Mr.  Mill,  in  discussing  carrier 


(AP) 

Means 

RELIABILITY 


Around  the  globe. 
Associated  Press  reporters 
are  guided  by  one  precept: 

Report  FACTS  — 
TRUTHFULLY...  IMPARTIALLY 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
Byline  of  Dependability 


CHAS.  T.  tAAlH,  INC. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

Since  1893 

Layouts,  Designs,  Specifications  and  Engineering  Supervision 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

Structural,  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering 

80  Fedtral  Street  Boston  10,  Moss. 


promotion,  stressed  that  in  a  car¬ 
rier  meeting  a  circulation  manager 
must  keep  in  mind  that  boys  want 
snap,  pep,  humor  and  no  catches. 

“Keep  in  mind  always,”  he  said, 
“the  campaign  is  familiar  to  you 
because  you’ve  lived  with  it 
through  weeks  of  preparation. 
Don’t  be  critical  if  the  boys  fail  to 
grasp  all  the  details  in  a  half  hour. 
Follow  up  with  plenty  of  bulletins 
after  the  meeting  to  familiarize  the 
carrier  with  all  details.  Explain 
each  point  so  that  the  boys  will 
understand  thoroughly.” 

Seek  Parents  Cooperation 

He  explained,  also,  the  value  of 
enlisting  the  cooperation  of  car¬ 
rier’s  parents  in  promotion  cam¬ 
paigns. 

When  offering  merchandise  pri¬ 
zes,  he  suggests  setting  up  a  dis¬ 
play  where  the  boys  can  see  and 
handle  the  prizes.  If  the  awards 
are  to  be  trips,  he  suggests  taking 
the  boys  on  this  imaginary  trip 
in  promotion  bulletins. 

“When  you  are  planning  a  cam¬ 
paign,  a  carrier  meeting,  or  writ¬ 
ing  a  sales  bulletin,”  said  Mr.  Mill, 
“place  an  imaginary  boy  across  the 
desk  from  you  and  visualize  what 
will  appeal  to  that  boy.  If  you  do 
this,  your  story  will  be  clear  to 
every  boy  it  reaches.” 

Street  Sales  Important 

To  Ed  Mill  “street  sales  are  the 
very  show  window  of  the  new^a- 
per.”  He  believes  that  street  sales 
to  new  customers  are  the  first  step 
toward  home  delivery.  To  pro¬ 
mote  street  sales,  courteous  boys 
should  be  a  prime  consideration, 
he  contends.  “They  should  have 
assigned  corners  and  the  better 
corners  should  be  given  to  the  boys 
maintaining  high  sales  records,”  he 
added. 

“We  use  incentives  for  increased 
street  sales  as  well  as  home-deliv¬ 
ered  increases,”  he  explained. 
“These  incentives  are  dinners, 
shows,  merchandise  awards,  week¬ 
ly  cash  awards  and  trips.” 

Honor  boxes  are  used  on  cor¬ 
ners  where  traffic  is  not  heavy 
enough  to  sustain  a  boy.  These 
boxes  are  also  placed  near  hotel 
entrances  and  restaurants  to  catch 
late  traffic,  he  said,  inasmuch  as 
the  Times  does  not  permit  boys  to 
sell  on  the  street  after  6  p.m. 

The  Times,  of  course,  is 
strong  for  home  delivery  and  much 
of  the  paper’s  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  activity  is  directed  to  carrier 
boys.  “The  carrier-salesmen  is  the 
only  direct  contact  between  the 
newspaper  and  the  home-delivered 
subscriber,"  said  Mr.  Mill.  “He 
should  be  well-trained  in  proper 
delivery,  collecting,  selling  and 
courtesy.” 

Names  Committee  Heads 

ICMA  President  E.  P.  Schwartz, 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and 
Tribune,  has  appointed  Harold 
Hult,  Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital  and 
Journal,  as  chairman  of  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  arrange  for  a  postage  stamp, 
honoring  newspaperboys. 

Mr.  Schwartz  also  announced 
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committee  chairmen  appointments 
to  carry  on  various  ICMA  activi- 
ties.  First  Vicepresident  Jack  Cal¬ 
vin.  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  is 
(CM)  convention  program  chair¬ 
man;  Second  Vicepresident  Arthur 
Daniel,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal- 
Constitution,  is  chairman  of  the 
advertising  committee,  and  Third 
Vicepresident  Charles  Staab,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (O.)  Enquirer  is  chairman 
of  the  membership  committee. 
Other  committee  appointments  fol¬ 
low: 

Newspaperboy  Committee  — 
Howard  Stodghill,  Evening  Bulle¬ 
tin,  Philadelphia. 

Convention  City — Louis  Mohs, 
Sun-Telegraph,  Pittsburgh. 

Resolutions  —  Jack  Cameron, 
Free  Press,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

State  and  National  Regulations 
— Matt  Sullivan,  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

ABC  Affairs — Roy  Hatton,  Free 
Press,  Detroit. 

Education  —  H.  Phelps  Gates. 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  Boston. 

P.  O.  &  Transportation — M.  E. 
Fisher,  Star  and  Tribune,  Minne¬ 
apolis. 

Ways  and  Means — James  Mor- 
risey,  Dayton  Journal  Herald. 
Dayton. 

AN  PA  &  ICMA  Safe  Driving— 
A.  D.  Wallace,  World  Telegram- 
Sun,  New  York. 

Cooperative  Advertising— C.  K. 
Jefferson,  Register  and  Tribune, 
Des  Moines. 

Awards  —  Walter  Andrews, 
News-Globe,  Amarillo,  Texas. 

Nominations  —  Robert  Taylor. 
Flint  Journal,  Flint,  Mich. 

Convention  Entertainment  — 
George  Jennings,  Oklahoman- 
Times,  Oklahoma  City. 

Fotir  Get  Scholarships 

Oklahoma  City  —  Four  Duly 
Oklahoman  and  Times  carrien 
have  been  awarded  $250  college 
scholarships  and  10  more  have  re¬ 
ceived  $100  endowments.  Awards 
were  given  as  part  of  the  news¬ 
papers’  scholarship  and  education¬ 
al  endowment  plan,  now  in  its 
fourth  year,  and  are  based  on 
grades  in  school,  service  to  sub¬ 
scribers,  business  efficiency,  sales¬ 
manship  and  citizenship. 

3  Groups  Honor  Parson 

W.  D.  (Pars)  Parson,  who  re¬ 
tired  earlier  this  year  after  more 
than  half  a  century  of  service  as 
a  circulation  manager  in  Minne- , 
apolis,  has  been  honored  by  the 
three  organizations  in  which  he 
held  membership.  The  fortstet  Min¬ 
neapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune 
circulation  chief  now  holds  hon¬ 
orary  memberships  in  Internation¬ 
al  Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion.  Central  States  and  Northern 
States. 

279  Carriers  on  Trip 

Carriers,  totaling  279  from  the 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  re¬ 
cently  attended  a  White  Sox-De- 
troit  Tigers  baseball  game  in 
Chicago  and  visited  the  Museum 
of  Science  and  Industry. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  A  DISTINCTIVE  MACHINE 


•  It’s  easy  to  recognize  an  Intertype  line  com¬ 
posing  machine.  It  is  streamlined  throughout. . . 

from  PEDESTAL  BASE  tO  DISTRIBUTOR  BRACKET. 

This  over-all  streamlined  design  not  only  gives 
the  Intertype®  machine  its  distinctive  appear¬ 
ance,  but  it  also  adds  strength  and  vibration- 
eliminating  rigidity.  These  profitable  features 
deserve  special  investigation  . . . 

Base.  The  attractive  pedestal  base  is  heavier, 
has  a  lower  center  of  gravity.  This  minimizes 
vibration  and  increases  machine  efficiency. 


Power  Shift.  Changing  magazine  positions  is 
quick,  easy,  efficient  with  the  Intertype  No-turn 
Autoshift.  You  simply  move  a  convenient  con¬ 
trol  knob . . .  electricity  does  the  rest. 

Visilite  Magazine.  You  can  see  the  mats  in  an 
easy-to-swing  Visilite®  magazine.  It  weighs  only 
22  lbs.  — the  lightest  magazine  ever  built. 
Distributor  Bracket.  The  single  rigid  distribu¬ 
tor  bracket  also  helps  to  eliminate  vibration  and 
assures  good  bearing  alignment . .  .Write  today 
to  the  nearest  Intertype  district  office  for  details. 

TEXT  IN  WAVERLEr 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

For  distinctive,  step-ahead  features,  look  to  Progressive  Intertype,  Brooklyn  2 


Equipment  Review  Section 


'Archie'  Burns  Helps  Modernize 
'La  Prensa'  of  Lima,  Peru 


ly  Florence  G.  Walker 


Lima,  Peru  —  Imagine,  if  you 
can,  the  newsrooms  of  one  of  the 
country’s  largest  dailies  where  re¬ 
porters,  mostly  untrained,  assign 
themselves  stories,  write  heads  for 
them  to  be  set  in  any  of  67  dif¬ 
ferent  typefaces,  then  turn  the 
copy  in,  unedited,  to  the  com¬ 
posing  room. 

There  a  printer,  who  probably 
had  no  more  than  a  few  years’ 
schooling,  sets  the  type,  not  even 
bearing  a  guide  line,  and  it  goes  to 
the  makeup  man.  Without  ben¬ 
efit  of  slug  lines  on  the  various 
stories  or  dummy  he  makes  up  the 
paper.  Galley  and  page  proofs 
are  read  by  proofreaders  who  use 
their  own  set  of  correction  sym¬ 
bols.  changing  the  context  if  they 
don't  like  it.  There  is  no  city 
or  managing  editor  to  check  on 
the  finished  product.  Editorial 
writers,  who  usually  double  as  re¬ 
porters,  have  only  a  hazy  idea  of 
the  connotation  of  the  word  “ob¬ 
jectivity”  and  their  personal  opin¬ 
ions  and  bias  or  that  of  the  paper’s 
owners  are  distributed  almost 
evenly  between  news  and  editorial 
pages. 

Not  even  in  their  worst  mo¬ 
ments,  which  come  frequently  in 
newsrooms,  do  editors  or  publish¬ 
ers  conjure  such  a  journalistic 
nightmare.  This  situation,  so 
common  on  many  newspapers  in 
Latin  America,  also  existed,  until 
a  short  time  ago,  at  one  of  Lima, 
Peru’s  leading  dailies,  Lti  Prensa. 

Great  Changes 

But  great  changes  have  been 
occurring  at  La  Prensa’s  head¬ 
quarters  on  Jiron  La  Union  lately 
and  more  drastic  improvements 
are  slated  for  the  near  future. 
Sparkplugging  the  movement  to 
modernize  La  Prensa  is  Pedro 
Beltran,  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  independent  newspaper  and 
former  Peruvian  .Ambassador  to 
the  United  States.  .Although  he 
is  no  newspaperman,  Senor  Bel¬ 
tran  is  a  keen,  far-sighted  busi¬ 
nessman  who  has  learned  the  in- 
tricasies  and  problems  of  running 
a  newspaper  through  observation 
in  the  United  States,  and  trial  and 
error. 

“Peruvian  journalism  is  sixty 
years  behind  that  in  the  United 
Stat«,”  he  declared,  but  the  real¬ 
ization  has  made  him  redouble  his 
efforts  to  catch  up.  What’s  more, 
he  has  been  going  about  it  in  the 
right  way  and,  in  a  comparatively 
short  time.  La  Prensa  is  reflecting 


it.  A  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  La  Empresa  Period- 
istica  S.  A.,  owners  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  Senor  Beltran  took  over 
actively  at  La  Prensa  after  the  as¬ 
sassination  of  its  former  director, 
Francisco  Grana  Garland,  in  Lima 
in  1947.  Founded  in  1902,  La 
Prensa  was  resumed  in  1934  after 
being  closed  almost  four  years. 

“Archie”  Burns  Hired 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  was 
to  employ  Arthur  “.Archie”  H. 
Burns,  experienced  and  personable 
mechanical  superintendent  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  for  25 
years,  as  newspaper  production 
consultant.  “Archie”  has  accom¬ 
plished  a  great  deal  since  coming 
to  Peru  last  year.  Concentrating 
on  first  modernizing  the  plant,  he 
returned  to  the  United  States 
where  he  arranged  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  complete  new  photo¬ 
engraving  equipment  and  three 
new  Linotypes.  One  of  them, 
a  Number  35  model,  is  the 
first  one  of  its  kind  to  be 
used  in  Peru.  The  original  nine 
typesetting  machines  in  the  shop 
average  around  50  years  of  age. 
Still  operating  efficiently  is  a  22- 
year-old  Scott  press  which  can 
print  32  pages.  Additional  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  plant  is  planned  in 
the  near  future. 

An  imposing  and  confusing  ar¬ 
ray  of  typefaces  will  be  discarded 
shortly  by  Mr.  Burns  who  will 
substitute  Bodoni  Bold  in  both 
Roman  and  Italic,  upper  and  lower 
case.  One  of  the  greatest  improve¬ 
ments  made  recently  was  to 
change  the  body  type  from  six  on 
seven-point  to  seven  on  eight-and- 
one-half-point.  Widely  spaced, 
this  new  type  makes  reading  La 
Prensa  much  more  easy  and  im¬ 
proves  the  pages  immensely. 

$300  for  Newsprint 

Another  production  problem, 
not  so  easy  to  solve,  is  that  of 
newsprint.  Becoming  more  scarce 
and  expensive,  1^  Prensa  has  to 
take  what  grade  of  newsprint  it 
can  get.  Imported  from  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Sweden,  news¬ 
print  now  costs  Lima  publishers 
around  $300  a  short  ton  delivered 
at  the  nearby  port  of  Callao. 

After  the  plant,  the  biggest 
changes  made  recently  have  been 
in  the  newsrooms.  The  editorial 
staff  has  been  separated  com¬ 
pletely  from  the  news  staff.  A 
copydesk  was  installed  several 
months  ago  and  the  subsequent 
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Arthur  H.  Bums,  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  consultant,  supervising  ad¬ 
justment  of  new  Linotype  at 
Lima’s  La  Prensa.  Left  is  Manuel 
Salinas,  mechanic. 

checking  and  condensation  of 
stories  has  improved  them  greatly. 
The  copydesk  also  writes  heads 
instead  of  leaving  the  chore  to 
individual  reporters.  More  em¬ 
phasis  has  l^en  placed  on  fea¬ 
tures  and  human-interest  stories 
and  reporters  are  being  encouraged 
to  dig  out  facts  and  get  both  sides 
of  a  story  before  writing  it. 

Daily  News  Conference 

Although  only  one  of  La  Pren¬ 
sa’s  staff  of  20  reporters  has  had 
any  previous  experience  or  jour¬ 
nalistic  training,  a  point  in  their 
favor  is  that  most  of  them  are 
young,  enthusiastic  and  willing  to 
learn.  Senor  Beltran  has  started 
a  daily  conference  of  newsmen 
which  convenes  at  10  each  morn¬ 
ing  despite  the  fact  that  reporters 
work  afternoons  and  nights  to 
publish  the  morning  daily.  .At 
these  meetings  each  day,  paper  is 
checked  and  blue-penciled  care¬ 
fully.  Stories  are  compared  with 
those  appearing  in  other  dailies, 
suggestions  are  advanced  for  im¬ 
proving  leads  and  headlines  and 
a  reporter  who  has  turned  in  a 
good  story  on  a  current  develop¬ 
ment  is  complimented.  The  inter¬ 
national  air  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times,  copies  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  other 
U.  S.  newspapers  are  studied  each 
day,  with  emphasis  placed  on  head 
writing,  make-up  and  news  treat¬ 
ment.* 

Carlos  Rojas  Moreno,  general 
secretary  of  La  Prensa  and  a 
newspaperman  for  five  years,  was 
sent  to  the  United  States  to  study 
newspaper  operating  methods  and, 
since  his  return,  has  made  a  num¬ 
ber  of  beneficial  changes,  includ¬ 
ing  the  employment  of  standard 
proofreading  symbols. 


Program  Listed 
For  III.  Meeting 

LaSalle,  111.  —  Problems  per¬ 
taining  to  newspaper  production 
will  feature  the  annual  Illinois 
Newspaper  Mechanical  conference 
here  Sept.  22  and  23. 

Some  200  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendents.  shop  foremen,  printers, 
and  publishers  will  be  on  hand  to 
hear  top  men  in  the  industry 
speak  on  current  production  prob¬ 
lems.  All  business  sessions,  and 
some  equipment  displays  will  be 
at  the  Hotel  Kaskaskia.  while 
other  equipment  will  be  displayed 
at  the  News-Tribune. 

John  N.  Barron,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent  at  the  News-Tribune, 
is  president  of  the  conference. 
James  B.  Mawdsley,  Alton  Eve¬ 
ning  Telegraph,  is  vicepresident, 
and  William  .Augspurger,  Peoria 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  is  secretary. 

The  Saturckiy  afternoon  speak¬ 
ers  will  include  Arthur  Strang, 
chairman  of  the  Illinois  Press 
Association.  Peter  Miller,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  News-Tribune,  George 
Bechtel,  Frankfort,  Ky.,  editor  of 
the  Publisher's  Au.xiliary,  John 
Crow,  Chicago.  Tompkins  Print¬ 
ing  Equipment  Co.;  Eldon  Martin, 
Galesburg  Register-Mail,  author 
of  “Controlled  Machine  Mainte¬ 
nance”;  Walter  Severin,  Chicago, 
assistant  manager  of  the  Intertype 
Corporation’s  midwestern  divi¬ 
sion;  and  Joe  Goggin,  Chicago, 
Newspaper  Publisher’s  Supply  Co. 

One  Woman  Speaker 

Sunday  speakers  include:  Mac 
D.  Sinclair,  editor  of  Printing 
Equipment  Engineer,  Cleveland, 
and  Dr.  Robert  Hunter  Middleton, 
type  designer,  who  comes  to  La¬ 
Salle  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

The  program  boasts  one  woman 
speaker,  Betty  L.  .Arbogast,  news¬ 
paper  production  consultant  from 
St.  Paul.  Minn.,  who  will  talk  on 
the  subject,  “So  You  Don't  Be¬ 
lieve  in  a  Dispatch  Department!” 

Group  meetings  are  scheduled 
for  Sunday  afternoon. 

.Amos  M.  Sharp,  of  the  Dixon 
Evening  Telegraph,  is  chairman  of 
the  composing  room  session. 

The  press  room  and  stereotype 
departmental  meeting  will  be  led 
by  Earl  Stevenson,  former  News- 
Tribune  press  room  superintend¬ 
ent,  and  now  with  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Chicago,  and  Forrest 
Moore,  Madison,  Wis. 

Photo  engravers  will  have  as 
their  group  meeting  chairman. 
Ted  McWilliams,  of  the  Decatur 
Herald-Review,  while  machinists 
will  have  as  their  chairman,  Les 
Phares,  of  the  Champaign  News- 
Gazette. 
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Yakima  Republic  and  Herald  Move 
Inlo  New  Million  Dollar  PianI 


Yakima,  Wash. — Twelve  years 
of  planning  were  culminated  in 
early  July  for  management  and 
employes  of  the  Republic  Publish¬ 
ing  company  when  they  opened 
the  company’s  new  $1,400,000 
newspaper  plant. 

Planned  to  the  proverbial  gnat’s 
eyelash  with  the  aim  of  efficiency, 
the  streamlined  structure  has  al¬ 
ready  won  the  plaudits  of  visiting 
publishers  who’ve  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  “look  it  over.” 

High  point  of  interest  and  heart 
of  the  plant  is  the  new  Goss 
twinned  Universal  press,  mounted 
on  substructures  rearing  out  of 
the  basement,  with  the  printing 
units  squatting  in  a  cream-tiled 
room  of  their  own  next  to  the 
composing  and  stereotyping  rooms 
on  the  main  floor.  Each  of  the 
twins  is  capable  of  printing  16 
pages  straight  or  32  pages  collect. 
One  twin  is  equipp^  with  two 
added  color  cylinders  which  pro¬ 
vide  spot  color  throughout  the 
paper. 

Public  Sees  Presses 

A  generously-sized  plate-glass 
window  in  one  wall  of  the  press¬ 
room  permits  plant  visitors  to 
watch  the  presses. 

This  press,  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  64,000  square-foot  build¬ 
ing,  is  a  memorial  to  the  late 
W.  W.  Robertson,  founder  in  1903 
of  the  Yakima  Daily  Republic  and 
owner  of  the  Yakima  Morning 
Herald,  which  he  bought  in  1913. 

The  140  by  175-foot  structure 
is  basically  a  one-story  building. 
However,  a  sizeable  air-condition¬ 
ing  equipment  room  on  the  roof 
gives  the  building  a  two-story  ap¬ 
pearance  from  certain  angles.  A 
huge  basement,  housing  paper  stor¬ 
age  rooms,  job  printing  equipment, 
library,  rest  rooms  and  other  fa¬ 
cilities,  helps  boost  the  total  floor 
area  of  the  plant  to  64,000  square 
feet. 

The  building,  which  occupies  a 
corner  location,  is  faced  on  its 
street  sides  with  Indiana  limestone 
trimmed  with  marble.  Remaining 
walls  are  of  concrete,  painted  to 
match  the  limestone.  A  large 
parking  area  is  adjacent. 

Planning  for  the  new  plant  was 
begun  in  1939,  about  a  year  after 
the  senior  Robertson’s  death,  by 
W.  H.  (Ted)  Robertson,  the 
founder’s  son.  Thirty-three  west¬ 
ern  and  midwestern  newspaper 
plants  were  visited  by  company 
officials  in  a  search  for  the  latest 
and  best  ideas  in  plant  construc¬ 
tion.  Finally  plans  were  drawn 
and  construction  was  not  far  in 
the  offing  when  Pearl  Harbor  put 
an  end  to  all  commercial  building. 

For  seven  years  building  plans 
were  shelved,  and  then  in  1948 
Mr.  Robertson  turned  again  to  the 


task  of  building.  In  March,  1950, 
the  first  shovelful  of  earth  at  the 
new  plant  site  was  turned  by 
David  Millen,  three-year-old  great 
grandson  of  the  late  W.  W.  Rob¬ 
ertson.  W.  M.  Schunke,  45-year 
veteran  of  the  printing  industry 
and  company  production  manager, 
spent  the  following  15  months 
watch-dogging  construction. 

End  of  Transition 

Said  Ted  Robertson,  today’s 
publisher,  when  the  new  plant 
was  completed: 

“This  marks  our  transition  from 
a  small  newspaper  operation  to 
one  of  metropolitan  scope.  It 
marks  a  new  era  in  the  Republic’s 
and  the  Herald’s  concepts  of  their 
obligations  to  a  fast-growing  em¬ 
pire.” 

The  company’s  185  employes 
moved  into  a  fully  air-conditioned, 
brightly  painted,  acoustically  per¬ 
fect  and  extremely  efficient  plant. 
From  the  all-glass  doors  in  the 
marble-lined  front  to  the  elec¬ 
trically-driven  paper  truck  in  the 
basement  the  emphasis  is  on  mod¬ 
ernity  and  cost-cutting  operational 
techniques. 

Some  of  the  first  for  the  new 
plant,  as  compared  to  the  old 
plant,  include  a  soundproof  room 
for  proofreaders,  lunchrooms  for 
office  and  mechanical  employes, 
showers  for  male  employes,  air- 
conditioning,  pneumatic  copy 
tubes,  and  contrasting  colors  of 
paint  which  help  ease  eye  work. 

Most  impressive  portion  of  the 
building  is  the  second  floor  “pent¬ 
house”  which  contains  the  biggest 
air-conditioning  system  in  Central 
Washington.  Its  vast  collection 
of  pumps,  pipes,  fans  and  ducts 
delivers  cool  air  at  the  rate  of 
71,500  cubic  feet  per  minute 
through  ducts  constructed  from 
100,000  pounds  of  sheet  metal. 

Tiled  Walls 

Most  appealing  to  cost-conscious 
plant  visitors  is  the  ceramic  wall 
tile  employed  throughout  all  me¬ 
chanical,  engraving  and  photo  di¬ 
visions  of  the  plant. 

Plant  stereotypers,  moved  from 
a  dark  and  grimy  room  in  the 
old  plant  to  the  new  structure,  are 
kidded  by  other  employes  about 
their  brightly-lighted,  cream-tiled 
quarters  which  look  more  like  a 
hospital  (grating  room  than  a 
stereo  department. 

Another  innovation  is  the  con¬ 
ference  room  which  can  seat  ap¬ 
proximately  75.  It  was  plann^ 
for  employe  meetings,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  place  where  the  public 
relations  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  can  meet  with  public  and 
customer  groups. 

Executive  Editor  Robert  W. 
Lucas  has  “visual  control”  of  the 


Exterior  view  of  the  new  Republic  Publishing  Company  plant. 


newsroom  in  the  new  plant,  an 
innovation  for  him  since  he  was 
formerly  officed  on  the  second 
floor  while  the  newsroom  in  the 
old  plant  was  on  the  ground  floor. 
Lucas’s  office,  located  at  one  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  big  newsroom,  is 
paneled  in  glass.  On  two  sides, 
however,  the  glass  is  opaque,  thus 
providing  him  with  privacy  from 
persons  visiting  the  news  depart¬ 
ment.  The  wall  facing  the  news¬ 
room  is  paneled  in  clear  glass. 

Traffic  Control 

Location  of  departments  and 
sub-departments  was  planned  with 
an  eye  to  traffic  flow  to  avoid 
pedestrian  congestion  and  to  dis¬ 
courage  wasteful  visiting  during 
working  hours.  For  example, 
women  office  employes  reporting 
to  work  in  the  mornings  or  return¬ 
ing  to  work  from  lunch,  come 
through  the  main  entrance  and 
then  instead  of  passing  into  the 
public  portion  of  the  business  of¬ 
fice.  are  routed  downstairs  and  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  ladies’  powder 
room.  From  there  a  corridor 
passes  across  the  basement,  di¬ 
rectly  under  the  business  office  to 
another  set  of  stairs.  Ascending 
this  second  set  of  stairs,  employes 
arrive  back  in  the  business  office, 
but  are  now  in  the  working  area 
and  close  to  their  own  desks. 

Other  planned  arrangements 
keep  employes  and  the  public  from 
mingling  with  and  distracting  com¬ 
posing  and  newsroom  crews. 

New  equipment  in  addition  to 
the  new  press  includes  three 
Intertypes,  chases  and  turtles,  a 
proof  press  and  an  additional 
photoengraving  camera. 

The  building  also  provides  new 
quarters  for  the  company’s  com¬ 
mercial  printing  division,  “The 
Public  Press.”  This  division  has 
its  own  entrance  to  its  office  quar¬ 
ters,  own  press,  bindery  and  store¬ 
rooms,  and  its  own  restroom  fa¬ 
cilities  for  employes. 

A  marathon  of  moving,  spread 
over  four  days  and  nights,  was  ac¬ 
complished  without  missing  a 
single  issue  of  either  of  the  dailies 
published  by  the  company.  Sp«- 
tacular  in  itself,  the  moving  job 
necessitated  the  removal  of  por¬ 
tions  of  the  first  and  second  floor 
walls  of  the  old  plant  so  that  job 
presses  and  type-setting  machines 
could  be  removed  from  the  build¬ 
ing. 

A  16-page  special  section,  com¬ 
memorating  the  company’s  new 
home  is  being  planned. 

EDITOR  <S  PU 


Okla.  Daily  Has 
Remodeled  Home 

El  Reno,  Okla.— The  folks  wto 
read  the  El  Reno  Daily  Tribune 
came  and  looked  at  the  new^a- 
pers’s  new  offices  Aug.  20. 

They  saw  a  newly-remodeled 
building  finished  with  an  attractive 
tile  floor  and  an  insulated  ceiling. 

And  they  were  impressed  with 
the  expertly-placed  fluorescent  fix¬ 
tures,  walnut  desks,  the  air- 
conditioning  unit  and  some  spank¬ 
ing  new  printing  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  a  new  press. 

Ray  J.  Dyer,  the  Tribune’s  pub¬ 
lisher,  was  the  head  man  at  the 
open  house  which  drew  500  per¬ 
sons. 

The  new  plant  realizes  a  long¬ 
time  ambition  of  Dyer’s. 

He’s  been  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Tribune  since  1934  and  ac¬ 
quired  full  ownership  from  the 
Eugene  C.  Pulliam  interests  late 
in  1943. 

During  that  time  he  operated 
the  paper  in  leased  quarters.  Last 
year  he  bought  the  building  which 
now  houses  the  Tribune  and  be¬ 
gan  the  extensive  remodeling  pro¬ 
gram. 

Dyer,  who  bought  a  Goss- 
Duplex  press  with  a  capacity  of 
5,500  eight-page  papers  an  hour, 
began  his  newspaper  work  in 
Kansas  City,  Kan.,  and  St.  Joseph, 
Mo. 

Then  he  came  to  Oklahoma 
City  and  worked  on  the  Oklahoma 
City  Times  and  the  now-defunct 
Oklahoma  News. 

He  left  here  in  1948  to  become 
general  manager  and  later  vice- 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix 
Gazette. 

But  he  continued  to  operate  the 
Tribune  and  last  year  returned  to 
give  it  his  full  attention. 

The  newspaper  traces  its  an¬ 
cestry  back  to  1890,  when  the 
Oklahoma  Democrat  was  estab¬ 
lished,  and  to  1891,  the  year  the 
first  Tribune  appeared. 

Adds  Ind  Floor 

Erection  of  an  addition  to  the 
plant  of  the  Trail  (N.  B.)  Times 
is  now  in  progress  at  a  cost  of 
$43,576.  TTie  project  calk  for  a 
second  floor  of  concrete  brick  con¬ 
struction  to  the  present  86  by  100 
foot  building.  It  will  house  the 
composing  and  editorial  rooms  of 
the  daily  paper. 
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for  all-around  outstanding  performance, 
made  possible  by  efficiency  of  Hoe  design, 
precision  construction,  and  exclusive  Hoe 
features. 


for  dependable  high-volume,  high-quality 
production;  convenience  and  safety  of 
operation;  ease  of  maintenance. 


for  the  facility  with  which  additional 
color-printing  mechanisms  can  be  installed 
whenever  required  to  handle  increasing 
demands  for  R.O.P.  color. 


Nothing  can  beat  a  Hoe  Color-Convertible  Newspaper  Press 
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910  East  138th  Straat  Naw  York  S4,  N.V. 
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Linotype  operator  on  the  Kokomo 
(Ind.)  Dispatch.  He  attended  the 
University  of  Indiana,  where  h\ 
worked  on  the  Indiana  Daih 
Student,  and  later  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Rt. 
publican  and  the  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Telegram  and  Tribune,  in 
*^30.  he  joined  the  Pacific  Coast 
An  important  shift  of  top  Lino-  Agency  and  wp  appointed  as- 
^  type  sales  personnel  through  three  sistant  manager  in  1935. 

„  .  ,  promotions  and  a  transfer  has  From  Printing  Familv 

first  home  of  its  own.  announced  by  Harry  W  griant  W.  Patterson  is  a  mem- 

Dailv  ber  of  a  printing  family  and  a 

i  Ki  ^  n  Mergemhaler  Linotype  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College. 

*S  New  rTGSS  Company.  worked  in  various  capacities 

IPLE,  Tex.  —  The  Temple  The  shift  involves  Fred  B.  As-  for  Rogers,  Kellogg  &  Stillson. 
Telegram  on  Aug.  9  printed  ‘I®*,  ■•r.,  manager  of  Linotype's  inc.,  commercial  printers  in  New 
.t  edition  on  its  new  high-  Pacific  Coast  agency,  who  will  York,  before  joining  the  Linotype 
Goss  press  which  has  been  become  assistant  director  of  sales  Company  in  1939.  Mr.  Patter- 

;d  to  replace  the  older  and  ‘f*  company  s  home  office  in  son’s  father,  Walter  B.  Patterson, 

r  model  on  which  the  Tele-  Brooklyn;  E.  Rene  Leach,  man-  served  as  manager  of  the  Chicago 
has  beene  printed  for  the  ager  of  the  Chicago  agency,  who  Agency  for  several  years  before 

13  years.  Ihe  new  press.  transfer  to  the  West  Coast,  becoming  Director  of  Agencies 

can  print  up  to  40  pages  in  where  he  represented  Linotype  for  for  the  Linotype  Company, 
jeration,  also  affords  greater  almost  20  years,  to  assume  Mr.  Paul  S.  Chisholm  has  been  as- 
lity  in  the  use  of  color.  Asdel’s  duties  as  manager;  Briant  sociated  with  Linotype’s  Executive 
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Chicago  News  Printer 
Retires  at  67 


Asdel 


Patterson 


Chisholm 


Leach 


W.  Patterson,  manager  and  a  vice-  Sales  Office  in  Brooklyn.  He  re- 
president  of  Canadian  Linotype,  ceived  his  early  printing  experi- 
Ltd.,  who  takes  over  as  manager  ence  in  his  father’s  printing  plant 
in  Chicago,  and  Paul  S.  Chisholm,  in  Owensboro,  Kentucky.  He  later 
who  has  succeeded  Mr.  Patterson  moved  to  Louisville,  where  he 
as  manager  and  vicepresident  of  worked  in  the  composing  room  of 
Canadian  Linotype,  Toronto.  C.  T.  Deering  Company,  commer- 

All  four  of  the  men  are  ex-  cial  printers.  Following  his  di,>- 
perienced  practical  printers.  charge  from  the  .\rmy  in  1945,  he 

Asdel  to  Assist  Porte  joined  the  Linotype  Company  as 

Mr.  -Asdel,  who  will  assist  Harry  ^  production  engineer. 

W.  Porte  in  directing  the  over¬ 
all  sales  activities  of  the  com-  n  J  ^  •  iw 

pany,  began  work  at  an  early  age  HCdOS  LOmpOSIIIQ  KOOIH 
in  various  departments  of  the  ^ 

Trinidad  (Colo.)  Chronicle-News.  Providence.  R.  I. — .Arthur  \\;1- 
and  following  graduation  from  kinson  has  been  named  supehn- 
high  school  was  named  assistant  tendent  of  the  Providence  Journal- 
circulation  manager  of  that  news-  Palletin  composing  room,  succeed- 
paper.  He  later  attended  Los  An-  '"g  Charles  R.  Christie,  who  re- 
geles  City  College  and  took  exten-  signed  July  1.  Mr.  Wilkinson  has 
sion  courses  from  the  University  been  employed  by  the  Providence 
of  California.  In  1932,  he  return-  Journal  Company  for  34  yeaD. 
ed  to  the  Chronicle-News,  where  followed  Mr.  Christie  as  as- 
he  served  his  printing  apprentice-  si.stant  superintendent  in  Mav^ 
ship.  .As  both  printer  and  Lino-  1943. 
type  operator,  he  worked  for  sev¬ 
eral  small  daily  newspapers  and  ^  l\l  l 

their  commercial  printing  depart-  P^QY0J  P|3D| 

ments.  Mr.  .Asdel  joined  the  Lino¬ 
type  Company  as  production  en-  All  American  Type  Founders 
gineer.  became  manager  of  the  web  press  manufacturing  equip- 

New  York  Agency  and  was  later  ment  will  be  consolidated  at  Mt- 

named  as  Pacific  Coast  Agency  Vernon.  N.  Y.,  it  was  announced 
manager.  •  Sept.  1.  A  IF-Klingrose  roto- 

E.  Rene  Leach  served  as  Lino-  gravure  presses  were  foiwrh 
type  production  engineer  and  as-  manufactured  in  Brtxsklyn.  N.  )- 
sistant  to  the  manager  in  the  Pa-  while  ATF-Webenikirfer  web-fed 
cific  Coast  .Agency  for  almost  20  offset  presses  were  produced  at 
years  before  being  named  man-  Mt.  Vernon.  .A  new  sales  oflWe 
ager  of  Linotype’s  Chicago  .Agen-  will  be  opened  in  New  York  Cit) 
cy.  .At  17  he  was  a  journeyman  at  19  Rector  Street. 
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says  "Greenwich  Time"  Ad  Manager 

One  of  their  most  profitable  acUertising  ventures  is  a 
monthly  two-page  real-estate  section.  The  pages  include 
sparkling  pictures  of  houses,  thus  simplifying  the  real 
estate  salesman’s  job  by  making  “living-room  shopping” 
casv  for  the  prospect.  According  to  Ad  Manager  Mor¬ 
rissey.  the  space  is  alwavs  easily  sold  well  in  advance. 


Business  Manager  Elbert  A.  Pearson  and  Advertising 
Manager  |.  R.  Morrissey  of  the  Greemcich  (Conn.)  Time 
know  how  to  make  special  promotions  pay.  After  install¬ 
ing  a  Fairchild  Scan-a-graver  in  Dec'ember,  1950,  they 
and  the  re.st  of  the  T ime  staff  had  plenty  of  ideas  on  how 
to  use  the  economical  cuts  it  made  possible. 


Editor  looks  for  a  house.  Ted  Yiidain,  Time 
Editor,  was  looking  tor  a  hou.se— and  he 
found  it  cost  him  a  lot  of  time  and  trouble 
to  read  through  classiiied-ad  word  descrip¬ 
tions  of  houses  for  sale.  It  he  could  only  see 
picturi-s  of  tile  houses,  he  wouldn’t  make 
needless  trips  nor  os  erliHik  something  good. 


"Why  not  illustrate  real  estate  ads?"  thought 
Mr.  ^  udain.  Before  long  the  Time  had  in¬ 
stalled  a  Fairchild  Scan-a-graver  and  the 
new  real  estate  section  was  begun.  The 
Time  charges  a  Hat  rate  for  photos.  Scan-a- 
gra\  ing,  typography,  and  space;  easily  sells 
bottom  40  inches  of  space  to  local  bank. 


6000  inches  of  display  in  S  months!  During 
tlie  first  five  montiis  they  had  the  Scan-a- 
graver,  the  Time  sold  6,000  inches  of  illtis- 
tnilcd  sp.ice  (10.000  inches  overall)  in 
siX'cial  promotions,  took  on  a  full-time 
photographer,  and  increased  its  use  of  piC' 
turcs  seven  times. 


•  Do  you  receive  "Impressions"?  "Impressions"  is  a  quarterly 
publication  of  Fairchild's  Graphic  Arts  Division.  Its  sole  purpose  is 
to  help  you  in  exploiting  the  techniques  of  photo-journalism  by  giving 
you  practical  "how-to"  information.  You'll  find  its  hints  useful  whether 
or  not  you  have  a  Scan-a-graver.  Write  for  your  copy  today.  Fairchild 
Camera  and  Instrument  Corporation,  88-06  Van  Wyck  Boulevard, 
Jamaica  1,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  100-25AI. 
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Niagara  Falls 
Plant  Enlarged 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. — The  \’i- 
agiira  hills  Gazette  formally 
opened  its  enlarged  and  remodeled 
plant,  expanded  and  improved  at 
a  cost  of  more  than  $  1  .OOO.OOO,  as 
several  hundred  guests  toured  the 
building  and  attended  a  reception 
Aiig.  17. 

Greeted  at  the  door  by  Alanson 
C.  Deuel,  president  and  publisher, 
and  the  paper’s  department  heads, 
the  guests  were  escorted  through 
the  old  building  and  the  new  ad¬ 
dition  by  members  of  the  staff. 

Visitors  received  illustrated 
booklets,  explaining  how  the  Ga¬ 
zette  is  pr^uced  and  giving  a 
brief  history  of  the  newspaper, 
founded  in  1854.  It  became  a 
daily  in  1893. 

New  Goss  Press 

A  new  six-unit  Goss  press  has 
been  installed  in  the  new  addi¬ 
tion. 

Also  in  the  new  addition  are  a 
modern  cooling  system,  stereo¬ 
typing  department.  composing 
room  and  circulation  department. 

Enlarged  in  the  expansion  move 
were  editorial  offices,  advertising 
quarters  and  the  typecasting  de¬ 
partment. 

It  marked  the  second  expansion 
for  the  plant  since  the  building 
was  constructed  in  1913.  .An  ad¬ 
dition  was  built  in  1925. 

Ihe  Gazette  also  operates  Ra¬ 
dio  Stations  WHl  D  and  WHl.D- 
F.M  and  has  a  new  transmitting 
station  on  Grand  Island  designed 
for  television. 

“Now  that  Niagara  Falls  ap¬ 
proaches  metropolitan  standards 
as  a  community,  it  behcxives  all 
local  enterprises  to  reach  out  for 
similar  standards,”  said  Mr.  IXniel. 
"If  anything,  a  community  news¬ 
paper  should  be  out  in  front 
setting  an  example  for  others  to 
follow.” 

1  he  two-story  and  basement  ad¬ 
dition  contains  approximately 
2()0.()0  cubic  feet  of  floor  space. 


Domical  W2iy  to  look  at  it.  No 
.  .  .  not  iuat  frames  to  lock 
up  your  forms. 

Tiiey  are  neceeeary  accurate 
equipment.  Correct  cbaeea 
mean  eavinr  of  time,  of 
money,  and  perfect  mate.  Aek 
any  mechanical  ensineer. 


nmERicnn  steel 
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The  new  Idaho  Statesman  building  of  granite  and  marble  surfacing. 


Idaho  Statesman 
Opens  New  Plant 

Boise,  Idaho — The  Idaho  Daily 
Statesman  observed  its  88th  birth¬ 
day  on  July  26  with  the  official 
opiening  of  its  new  building. 

The  new  building,  with  the 
land,  cost  approximately  half  a 
million  dollars.  It  is  of  granite 
and  marble  surfacing,  has  34,700 
square  feet  of  floor  space  and  two 
full  stories  and  basement. 

New  equipment  includes  a  new 
Goss  universal  press,  a  new  Pony 
automatic  plate  making  machine, 
new  electric  Elrod,  and  a  new  F-4 
Intertype  which  increased  the  ma¬ 
chine  battery  to  12. 

The  plant  faces  the  city  park, 
is  across  the  corner  from  the  city 
hall,  statehouse  and  county  build¬ 
ing  and  one  block  from  the  fed¬ 
eral  building. 

Building  Memorial 

In  editorial  comment  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  opening  of  the 
new  Statesman  building  to  the 
public.  Mrs.  Margaret  Cobb  Ail- 
shie,  publisher,  said  the  project 
was  “in  reality  a  memorial  to  her 
father."  the  late  Calvin  Cobb, 
publisher  from  1889  to  1928. 

Mr.  .Ailshie  tCK>k  over  the  pub- 
lishership  on  her  father’s  death. 
She  purchased  the  lioise  Capital 
\'e^\  s  in  October,  1942,  soon  after 
she  started  the  Idaho  Evening 
Statesman. 

The  building  was  completed  13 
months  after  construction  was 
started.  1  he  basement  is  under¬ 
going  a  major  correction  following 
the  cracking  of  the  basement  flosir 
slab  from  underground  water  pres¬ 
sure  which  will  require  approxi¬ 
mately  one  month.  In  the  interim 
the  Statesman  newspapers  are  be¬ 
ing  printed  on  the  old  presses  in 
the  Sixth  and  Main  street  build¬ 
ing. 

.Mechanical  operations  other 
than  the  presses  have  been  in 
operation  in  the  new  plant.  Part 
of  the  editorial  personnel  is  work¬ 
ing  in  the  new  plant,  with  some 
editorial  staff  members  continu¬ 
ing  in  the  old  building.  Business 
operations  continue  in  the  old 
building  until  further  notice. 

The  main  floor  has  a  large 


lobby,  executive  othces.  the  audit¬ 
ing  department,  circulation  and 
advertising  departments  and  the 
mailing  room. 

The  second  floor  houses  the  edi¬ 
torial  department,  the  composing 
room,  and  the  stereotype  depart- 
merbt. 

(onneditui  Daily 
Plans  Expansion 

Hartford,  Conn. — ^The  Middle- 
town  Press  has  purchased  land  at 
rear  of  its  present  plant,  472  Main 
St.,  for  use  in  expansion  of  me¬ 
chanical  and  circulation  facilities. 
The  afternoon  daily  plans  to  in¬ 
stall  a  new  Duplex  press  which,  in 
conjunction  with  present  equip¬ 
ment.  will  permit  publication  of  a 
newspaper  up  to  40  pages,  over¬ 
coming  present  24-page  limitation. 
The  newspaper  also  plans  remodel¬ 
ing  of  present  building  to  enlarge 
editorial  and  business  office  space. 

Portable  Copier 
Weighs  6  Pounds 

A  portable  photo-copier,  which 
will  copy  8'/2-inch  by  14-inch 
legal-size  documents  and  curved, 
tightly  bound  pages  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  F.  G.  Ludwig  .Associ¬ 
ates  of  Woodbridge,  Conn. 

Called  the  “Contoura”  it  is  de¬ 
signed  to  copy  any  color  of  writ¬ 
ten,  printed  or  drawn  matter  un¬ 
der  normal  artificial  rtxsm  light¬ 
ing.  It  weighs  6  lbs.  and  fits  in 
M  briefcase. 

Ink  Executive  Dies 

Glenn  Sensiba.  general  manager 
of  Ihe  Sigmund  Ullman  Company, 
Midwest  Division  of  Sun  Chem¬ 
ical  Corporation,  died  on  Aug.  18 
after  a  long  illness.  He  was  abo  a 
director  of  Kable  Printing  Com¬ 
pany  of  Mt.  Morris.  Illinois.  He 
was  45  years  with  the  Sigmund 
Ullman  Company. 

Adds  Press  Unit 

The  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press 
has  added  a  new  Goss  Headliner 
unit  to  its  press  line  of  five  Goss 
units.  This  union  of  pre-war  and 
p<A>t-war  units  assures  two-section 
papers  up  to  48  pages. 


Saga  of  N.Y.  WT&S 
From  6  Plants  to  t 

The  New  York  World-Telegram 
and  San  is  being  printed  “at 
home”  once  more.  .After  many 
months  of  printing  at  six  different 
plants,  including  three  World- 
Telegram  plants,  the  leased  East 
Side  plant  of  the  merged  .Wh 
York  Sun,  and  the  plants  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Sew 
York  Herald  Tribune,  the  paper 
recently  completed  an  expansion 
program  permitting  complete 
handling  of  its  600,000  plus  press 
run  in  its  own  three  plants. 

Main  step  in  the  expansion  was 
the  installation  of  24  Hoe  units 
obtained  from  the  old  Sun  plant 
in  the  W-T&S  main  building  at 
125  Barclay  Street.  These,  added 
to  the  25  Hoe  units  already  there, 
are  capable  of  fully  handling  any 
edition  up  to  40  pages  at  a  rate 
of  over  5,000  papers  a  minute. 

For  42-  to  48-page  papers,  the 
W-T&S  East  Side  plant  at  305 
East  45th  Street  is  put  into  ser¬ 
vice,  and  on  days  when  the  paper 
exceeds  50  pages  the  West  Side 
plant  at  460  West  34th  Street  is 
also  used.  These  plants,  which  are 
idle  on  days  when  the  paper  does 
not  go  over  40  pages,  are  equipped 
with  12  Goss  units  each. 

.All  plates  are  cast  at  Barclay 
Street  and  then  sent  to  the  East 
and  West  Side  plants.  Some  spe¬ 
cial  personnel  is  hired  for  the 
auxiliary  plants;  the  rest  is  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Barclay  Street  on  days 
w’hen  the  auxiliary  plants  are 
needed. 

Hoe's  6-(olor  Offset 
Press  Has  Record  Run 

The  world’s  largest  offset  color 
press  constructed  by  R.  Hoe  i 
Co..  Inc..  New  A'ork — the  first 
six-color  sheet  feed  unit  ever  built 
—has  just  completed  a  record  run 
handling  500  million  pieces  of 
printed  matter  this  past  year  alone 
at  the  plant  of  the  Grinnell  L;th^ 
graphic  Co.,  Inc.,  Islip,  N.  Y, 
one  of  the  country’s  outstanding 
lithographic  printing  houses. 

Weighing  100  tons,  the  mam¬ 
moth  Hoc  press,  according  to 
E.  H.  Munson,  president  of  Grin- 
nell.  has  run  off  in  the  last  U 
months  200  million  greeting  card'.* 
as  well  as  some  300  million  other 
printed  items,  ranging  from  gift* 
wrapping  papers  to  m  'g  izines.  all 
in  full  color. 

Measuring  60  feet  long.  8  feet 
high,  and  14  feet  wide,  the  press 
prints  50  by  72-inch  sheets  in  si' 
colors  at  the  rate  of  better  than 
6.000  sheets  an  hour,  and  delivers 
the  sheets  stacked,  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment.  The  entire  run  is  tully  auto- 
;natic. 

Since  the  Grinnell  installation  in 
1949,  Hoe  has  built  and  sold  15 
of  the  50  by  72-inch  sheet  unib 
of  this  type. 
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News  Stories  Provide 
Good  Promotion  Tips 


Gets  Prize  for 
Placing  Classified 

Philadelphia — For  placing  the 
1,000.000  classified  advertisement 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

With  Newspaper  Week  upcom¬ 
ing.  with  its  emphasis  on  our 
newspapers  and  our  freedom,  it 
might  be  well  for  promotion  peo¬ 
ple  to  look  a  little  more  sharply 
and  a  little  more  closely  behind 
today’s  headlines. 

To  this  perhaps  prejudiced  ob¬ 
server,  a  number  of  recent  news 
stories  seem  to  provide  rich  mate¬ 
rial  for  promotion  that  would  re¬ 
emphasize  the  place  of  the  news¬ 
paper  as  a  vigilant,  fighting,  rest¬ 
less  and  relentless  guardian  of 
freedom  in  our  community  life. 

The  Lake  Charles,  La.,  incident 
is  one,  where  a  group  of  news¬ 
papermen  are  under  indictment 
for  daring  to  expose  local  gamb¬ 
ling  and  corruption.  Certainly 
this  seems  to  be  a  case  of  the 
newspaper  being  hard  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  while  local  public  offi¬ 
cials  are  soft. 

The  arrival  of  the  new  Czechos¬ 
lovak  ambassador  is  another,  and 
an  outstanding  one.  In  this  case, 
the  newspaper  men  both  in  New 
York,  when  the  ambassador  ar¬ 
rived.  and  in  Washington,  when 


he  called  on  the  President  and 
again  on  the  Secretary  of  State, 
where  vigorous  and  vigilant  in 
their  pursuit  of  news  of  grave  im¬ 
port  to  every  one  of  us. 

.And  despite  t  h  e  reports  of 
rough  handling  of  the  ambassador 
by  Messrs.  Truman  and  Acheson, 
our  impression,  gained  only  from 
reading  the  papers,  is  that  the 
pressure  of  the  newspaper  men 
was  a  lot  harder  for  the  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  take,  and  therefore  more 
effective,  than  the  official  pres¬ 
sure,  which  so  far  seems  to  be 
more  talk  than  do. 

Now  there  is  nothing  spectacu¬ 
lar  about  these  incidents.  They 
are  routine  in  the  lives  of  news¬ 
papers  and  of  newspaper  people. 
But  they  are  incidents  that  seem 
more  routine  in  showing  the  press 
in  vigorous  action  in  the  public 
interest,  and  as  such  they  are 
worth  promoting. 

One  such  promotion,  although 
not  based  directly  on  these  inci¬ 
dents,  broke  in  a  full-page  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  this  week  and,  we  sus¬ 


pect,  probably  in  other  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers. 

This  was  a  page  headlined  .  . 
no  peace  with  oppression.”  It  was 
built  around  an  item  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Newsweek  about  “Scripps- 
Hovvard’s  Warpath.”  The  Scripps-  to  be  published  in  the  Philadelphia 
Howard  Newspapers  are  currently  Inquirer  in  1951,  Mrs.  .Albert  Falk- 
going  all  out  in  their  effort  to  get  ner,  of  Cardiff,  New  Jersey,  was 
something  done  about  William  awarded  a  Turbo-Jet  electric  dish- 
Oatis,  the  AP  man  now  languish-  washer  August  28.  The  presenta- 
ing  in  a  Czechoslovakia  jail  for  tion  was  made  by  Fred  C.  Erberly 
alleged  “spying.”  of  the  Inquirer’s  classified  advcr- 

Before  the  Oatis  case,  the  tising  sales  staff. 

Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  had  “  vixim 

gone  all  out  to  get  Angus  Ward,  N.AF..A,  or  the  NNP.A. 
the  U.  S.  consul  at  Mukden, 

China,  released  from  a  Red  jail.  Tip  Pays  Oil 
They  had  raised  sand  about  Rob-  Ir’s  not  unusual  for  an  alert 
ert  Vogeler,  the  U.  S.  business  advertising  department  to  provide 
man  jailed  by  the  Reds  in  Hun-  the  city  desk  with  a  hot  news  tip. 
gary.  They  had  raised  sand  about  In  Greensville,  S.  C..  the  other 
Argentina’s  La  Prensa  when  the  day,  such  a  news  tip  also  provided 
Peron  government  shut  it  down,  the  News-Piedmont  with  some 

In  all  fairness,  of  course,  good  extra  advertising  linage. 
Scripps-Howard  was  not  alone  Wayne  Pittman,  classified  ad 
among  U.  S.  newspapers  in  these  manager,  and  his  staff  suggested 
fights,  although  they  seem  to  be  to  the  city  desk  that  there  ought 
doing  more  than  any  other  right  to  be  a  story  on  the  number  of 
now  in  the  Oatis  case,  as  they  ap-  automobiles  that  fail  to  pass  the 
pear  to  have  done  in  the  Angus  State  Highway  Department’s  spot- 
Ward  case.  check  inspection. 

But  they  are  smart  to  take  pro-  ^  “ ‘“"'If.!* ^ 
motional  advantage  of  these  situ-  p!, 

ations.  And  other  newspapers  '^e  inspection.  Pittman  and 

his  staff  turned  out  a  number  of 


would  be  smart  to  take  promo¬ 
tional  advantage  of  their  part  in 


classified  display  pages  featuring 


^advertising 


to  3,dvertisers 


Advertising  in  Printers’  Ink 
Is  Like  Fall  Planting 


these  and  other  situations  involv-  [epnnts  of  the  news  story,  with 

ing  our  freedom.  Maybe  this  kind  headlines  like  Check  your  car, 

of  promotion  won’t  sell  papers.  ’Have  you  had  your  car  checked 

But  it  will  sell  the  place  of  the  ately?  etc.  The  pages  picked  up 

paper  in  our  community  life.  In  ‘'nage  from  local  garages. 

the  World-Telegram’s  case,  for  in-  ,  •  ui  • 

stance,  it  shows  the  paper  to  be  rlasnweignts 

not  only  “a  member  of  the  fam-  Now  that  newsstand  sales  are 

ily,”  as  their  current  promotional  a  problem  in  many  cities  over  the 

phrase  has  it.  but  a  fighting  country.  Lee  Tracy  comes  up  with 

member.  an  idea  that  should  prove  a  winner 

for  point-of-purchase  promotion. 
Good  Campaign  Coming  Up  ‘‘  newspaper  weight,  which 


It  was  this  reporter’s  privilege 
this  week  to  get  a  look  at  tlie 


Lee  has  dubbed  a  “Flashweight. 
which  lies  on  bundles  of  news- 


A 


S  YOU  probably  know, 
about  two-tbirds  of  all  the 
wheat  in  tlii-  country  is  planted 
in  tiip  Fall  innnth.s.  Tlic  follow¬ 
ing  year  it  starts  to  ripen  in 
early  June  in  our  Southwestern 
states.  By  the  end  of 
September,  tlie  final  crop 
is  put  away  in  our 
Northern  states. 

Today,  in  the  offices 
of  many  agencies  and 
manufacturers,  prelimi¬ 
nary  discussion-  are  well 
on  the  way  about  sched¬ 
ules  that  will  -tart  next  Jan¬ 
uary! 

Now  -  a  g<M»d  time  to  do  some 

I  all  Planting”  in  Pririters  Ink 
for  your  paper  and  your  mar¬ 
ket.  .America  started  tlie  year 
with  a  reported  population  of 
150.000.000  men.  women  and 


children.  By  December,  19.51.1 
we  will  have  added  3,750.000! 
babies.  Plants  are  running! 
ill  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  People  are  buying.  People 
are  reailing  more  than  52,000.- 
(KK)  newspapers  every¬ 
day. 

i'o  the  market  is  there. 
The  money  is  changing 
liaiufs  every  minute.  .And 
you  know  that  your  mar¬ 
ket  is  a  good  one  for  any 
advertiser.  Why  not  start 
some  “Fall  Planting”  of 
your  own  in  Printers'  Ink, 
which  now  has  23,035  sub¬ 
scribers  who,  collectively,  buy 
most  of  all  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  released  in  this  coun¬ 
try? 

ROBF.RT  E.  KENYON,  JR. 

.ADVK.KTISING  DIKKCTOK 


mis  WVCK  lo  KCl  a  IUUK  Ul  lliC  ,  ,  -ru 

special  advertising  campaiun  the  newsstand.  Je 

Bureau  of  Advertising  is  preparing  provides  a  prominent  d.s- 

for  use  by  newspaper^  all  over  the  newspaper  logotype 

’  ^  But  more  important — and  this  is 


country  to  re-sell  to  readers — and  ,  .  . 

thus  to  advertisers  also -the  't\  unique  feature-the  Flash- 
unique  position  of  the  daily  news-  provides  a  slot  into  which 

paper  as  a  neighbor  and  a  friend.  >01.  insert  a  card  carrying  a  pro- 
Sever  al  hundred  newspapers 
have  already  indicated  their  desire 

to  publish  this  campaign,  which  Providing  a  wonderful  oppor  unity 
will  consist  of  an  adverfisement  a  Plijg  ^P^efic  current  fea- 
nxinth.  to  be  made  available  in  ‘^e  big 

,  several  sizes,  and  which  will  con- 
tinue  for  at  least  a  year.  Since  “P  promotion. 

:  copv  and  lavout  are  still  in  pro- 
cess  of  production,  it  would  be  mrA^r’ 

:  unfair  to  reveal  anything  about 
these  elements  of  the  campaign.  ‘  ^  b 

I  Plans  are  to  have  this  campaign  _  ,  _ 

I  break  in  October.  Our  prediction  82-Pag©  rail  SsctlOn 
I  is  that  if  the  newspapers  of  the  Jackson,  Miss.  —  The  Clarion 
I  U.  S.  stick  to  their  pledges  and  Ledger  published  an  82-page  “Pre- 
j  run  this  campaign  on  schedule  view  of  Fall”  edition  on  Sunday. 

I  once  a  month,  it  will  go  down  in  Aug.  26  featuring  an  18-page  Fall 
history  as  the  greatest  advertising  Fashion  section  on  women  ap- 
effort  ever  made  by  the  news-  parel  and  a  22-page  Fall  Sports 
I  papers  of  this  country  in  their  Kick-Off  section  that  carried  in 
I  own  behalf.  itself  over  30.800  lines  of  adver- 

If  you  don’t  know-  about  this  tising.  The  Fashion  Section  car- 
i  campaign,  you  ought  to  get  hep.  ried  over  25,000  lines.  .Alan  G. 
1  You  can  get  information  about  it  Nicholas  is  the  advertising  direct- 
!  from  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  or  for  the  Clarion-Ledger. 
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Globe  and  Mail 
Presses  to  Print 
Telegram 

Toronto — The  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail,  morning  daily,  has  just 
completed  building  a  basement  and 
sub-basement  paper  storage  plant 
adjoining  its  building  at  King  and 
York  Streets.  New  paper  storage 
plant  will  hold  3,000  tons  of  paper, 
and  was  so  constructed  as  to  allow 
eventual  building  of  six-story  of¬ 
fice  building  on  top.  Paper  storage 
plant  is  104  by  90  feet  in  size, 
cost  about  $320,000,  and  ma¬ 
chinery  will  cost  when  completed 
another  $50,000  to  $60,000. 

The  paper  is  also  doubling  its 
pressroom  capacity  with  addition 
of  another  14  Hoe  units  to  give 
a  total  of  2X  units  in  its  street- 
floor  pressroom  which  has  win¬ 
dows  to  allow  clear  view  of  the 
presses  rolling  from  the  street.  The 
additional  presses  will  be  used  to 
print  the  Toronto  Telei’rani,  eve¬ 
ning  daily,  owned  by  George  Mc- 
Cullagh.  publisher  of  the  Globe 
and  Mail,  'f  he  new  presses  will 
also  be  Used  to  print  the  colored 
comic  supplement  for  the  Tele¬ 
gram  which  starts  using  colored 
comics  on  Sept.  8.  along  with  the 
new  H’eekend  gravure  section  be¬ 
ing  printed  by  the  Montreal  Stand¬ 
ard. 

Start  ill  January 

It  is  expected,  according  to 
Globe  and  Mail  General  Manager 


Silliiiian  tvans,  Jr.,  assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  the  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
sean.  holds  a  miniature  model  of 
the  12-unit  Goss  Headliner  press 
which  will  soon  be  in  operation. 
Behind  him  is  a  portion  of  one  of 
the  dozen  units  of  the  press  which 
occupies  three  stories  of  space  in 
the  Newspaper  Printing  Corp.'s 
$519,000  new  mechanical  building. 


a  full  operating  day  for  plant  over¬ 
haul  and  repairs  each  week. 

Kditorial  Move  l.ater 
Plans  to  move  the  editorial  and 
business  departments  of  the  Tele¬ 
gram  are  still  in  the  distant  future, 
stated  .Mr.  Kimber.  Eventually,  it 
is  planned  to  build  an  ortice  struc¬ 
ture  on  top  of  of  the  new  paper 
storage  plant  to  house  the  business 
and  editorial  departments  of  the 


Color  Printing 
Urged  to  Meet 
TV  Challenge 

•Atlanta— Competition  of  tele¬ 
vision  can  be  met  by  newspapers 
by  the  three-color  printing,  ac¬ 
cording  to  mechanical  experts  who 
spoke  at  the  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  .Association  here  last 
week. 

lulian  E  b  e  r  1  e,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  said  the  three- 
color  process  for  run-of-paper  is 
much  cheaper  and  takes  much  less 
time  than  the  four-color  process. 

Newspapers,  generally,  will  be 
forced  to  adopt  the  three-color 
process,  according  to  L.  H.  Pick¬ 
ens,  Greenville  (S.  C.l  News  Pied¬ 
mont.  chairman  of  the  conference. 
He  said:  “This  method  furnishes 
an  economic  method  of  meeting 
the  competition  newspapers  are 
going  to  experience  from  color 
television.” 

Officials  pointed  out  that  ap¬ 
proximately  ff0%  of  the  papers 
either  have  or  will  have  to  install 
Teletypesetters  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction  and  hold  down  costs 

The  high  cost  of  newsprint  was 
cited  as  a  reason  for  papers  to 
adopt  a  standard  roll  of  newsprint 
paper  64  inches  wide. 

Four  new  members  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  were  elected. 
They  are  C.  LeRov  Rav.  Winston- 
Salem.  N.  C.:  C.  T.  Cargill.  Mur- 


Occupation  Data 

Occupations  of  1,680  readers 
of  the  New  York  Times  in  25 
.American  cities  and  towns  with 

the  same  name — Springfield _ 

are  shown  in  a  survey  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Times  Research 
Department.  Names  of  the 
1,680  readers  and  their  occupa¬ 
tions  are  listed.  Newsdealers 
supplied  some  names.  Others 
were  compiled  from  subscrip¬ 
tion  lists.  Questionnaires  were 
sent  by  mail  to  both  groups. 

Chester  Times, 
Pressman  Both 
Hearty  at  75 

Chester.  Pa. — When  Jerry 
Phillips  pushed  the  button  to  start 
the  diamond  anniversary  edition  of 
the  Chester  Times  on  Friday 
(Sept.  7)  the  head  pressman  was 
celebrating  his  75th  birthday  too. 

Oldest  employe  in  point  of 
service — he’s  had  some  58  years 
on  the  Times — J  e  r  r  y  and  the 
newspaper  were  born  the  same 
day.  He  started  in  1893  as  an 
oflice  boy  when  the  paper  was 
printed  directly  from  type  forms. 
•At  the  age  of  18  he  l^came  the 
newspaper’s  regular  pressman. 

In  the  anniversary  issue  Mr. 
Phillips  also  wrote  a  feature  story 
on  his  home — Marcus  Hook. 


Harry  G.  Kimber,  that  printing  of 
the  Telegram  will  start  by  January 
1952.  The  evening  paper  will  also 
be  mailed  and  distributed  from  the 
Globe  and  Mail  premises.  The 
Telegram  is  housed  at  present  in 
very  old  quarters  and  there  has 
been  some  talk  of  moving  the  me¬ 
chanical  part  of  the  paper  for 
some  years.  The  printing  of  the 
paper  at  the  Globe  and  Mail  prem¬ 
ises  is  the  first  step  in  this  direc¬ 
tion. 

Later  in  1952  it  is  planned  to 
move  the  composing  room  and  the 
photoengraving  plant  of  the  Tele¬ 
gram  to  the  Globe  and  Mail  prem¬ 
ises,  where  there  is  ample  room. 
This  will  mean  that  the  mechani¬ 
cal  plant  at  the  Globe  and  Mail 
will  be  in  operation  24  hours  a 
day  to  serve  the  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  papers.  There  is  no  Sunday 
paper  in  Toronto  which  will  allow 


evening  paper,  but  no  target  year 
has  been  set  for  this  undertaking. 

The  new  paper  storage  plant  will 
house  sufficient  paper  for  both  the 
moring  and  evening  dailies,  and 
will  have  the  latest  in  paper¬ 
loading  equipment.  An  automatic 
rolator  or  belt  conveyor  has  been 
built  for  the  plant  by  Link-Belt, 
Ltd.,  Toronto,  which  will  allow  60 
rolls  of  newsprint  an  hour  to  be 
delivered  from  truck  to  any  of 
three  levels,  basement  and  sub¬ 
basement  storage,  or  along  a  trans¬ 
verse  to  the  pressroom.  This 
equipment  is  to  be  in  full  opera¬ 
tion  shortly. 

■ 

Men's  Fashions 

Washington  —  .A  10-page  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  Post  on  Sept.  6  was  de¬ 
voted  to  news  and  advertising  of 
men’s  fashions. 


freesboro,  Tenn.;  Earl  .A.  Hutto. 
Fort  Mevers.  Fla,  and  Roy  Vick¬ 
ery.  Atlanta  Newspapers.  Inc. 
W.  D.  Jacobs,  Mobile  (.Ala.)  Pre.ss 
Register,  was  named  chairman  for 
1952. 

■ 

Chemical  Companies 
Buy  20-Page  Section 

Twenty-three  of  America’s  lead¬ 
ing  chemical  companies  and  one 
bank  took  an  entire  20-page  maga¬ 
zine-size  section  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  Sunday.  Sept.  2.  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  chemical  industry  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  of  the  Times — 
more  than  1.100.000  families  in 
all  the  48  states — the  section  was 
widely  circulated  among  stock¬ 
holders.  suppliers  and  employes  of 
the  firms  participating.  Some  100,- 
000  extra  copies  of  the  section 
were  printed  for  this  purpose. 

Specially  timed  to  anpear  at 
the  start  of  National  Chemistry 
Week.  September  2-8,  the  20-page 
section  of  advertising  appeared  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  Times.  It  com¬ 
bined  editorial-style  advertising 
and  display  ads  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  chemical  industry.  Editorial- 
style  advertising  was  built  around 
the  theme  “Chemistry  in  Action.” 
These  advertisements  told  how 
chemistry  has  influenced  every 
aspect  of  our  daily  lives — from 
agriculture,  food,  clothing  and 
medicine,  to  national  defense. 


Edited  entirely  by  the  regular 
staff  of  the  Times,  64-page  sec¬ 
tions  were  published  on  Aug.  18 
and  29  followed  by  another  spe¬ 
cial  section  on  Sept.  5  prior  to  the 
regular  day’s  publication. 

In  a  75th  anniversary  editorial. 
Publisher  Alfred  G.  Hill  explained 
that  the  issue  “was  conceived  with 
the  basic  thought  that  such  a  pro- 
d  u  c  t  i  o  n  is  the  most  effective 
means  of  dramatizing  the  amazing 
resources  of  Chester  and  the 
Chester  area.” 

Recent  installation  of  teletyp- 
setters  in  the  composing  room 
plus  wide  use  of  the  Fairchild 
Scan-a-graver  made  the  produc¬ 
tion  job  possible. 

■ 

Bingo  Series  Brings 
Council  Action 

St.  PAUL,  Minn. — Following  a 
series  of  articles  in  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  exposing  the  extent  of 
“legalized”  Bingo  gambling  here, 
the  city  council  passed  an  enwr- 
gency  ordinance  (Aug.  28)  im¬ 
posing  strict  regulations  on  all 
phases  of  the  game. 

The  articles,  by  veteran  reporter 
Fred  Neumeier,  revealed  how  pro- 
fesionals  had  moved  in,  through 
loopholes  in  existing  laws,  and 
were  able  to  make  profits  esti¬ 
mated  at  over  a  million  dollars 
annually. 

Strict  provisions  were  made  in 
the  new  law  that  all  proceeds  go 
only  to  the  local  sponsoring 
organizations. 
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Did  this  oil  company  include 
you  in  its  $1,318,971  newspaper  budget? 


One  of  the  world’s  most  outstanding  oil  com¬ 
panies  allotted  $1,318,971  in  19.50  for  American 
newspajjer  space.  Perhaps  you  are  asking 
yourself,  “Why  didn’t  my  paper  get  some  of 
this  money?’’  Well  .  .  .  people  can’t  hear  you 
if  you  don’t  speak  up,  you  know.  Especially 
the  people  who  make  up  newspaj^er  lists.  The 
advertising  executives  at  this  oil  company  and 


its  agency  will  hear  you  if  you  tell  your  story  in 
Editor  f-  Pi  bi.ishkr  .  . .  because  they’re  regular 
readers  of  E  T-  P  for  all  the  information  about 
newspapers. 

Big  People  . . .  Big  Newspaper  Advertisers 
. . .  Big  Business  for  You 

Almost  all  important  buyers  of  newspaper  space 
among  agencies  and  advertisers  read 
Editor  &  Publisher 
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Cartoonist  Wants  to  Be 
*Defin  itely  Fischetti  * 


By  Erwin  Knoll 

John  Fischetti  is  a  man  who 
likes  his  work. 

Now  rounding  out  his  first  six 
months  of  editorial  cartooning  for 
NBA  Service, 
the  young  car-  f 
toonist  sees  his 
job  as  “an  ideal  | 
way  of  earning  a  ‘ 
living.’’ 

“The  beauty  of 
it,’’  he  says,  “is  j 
that  when  you  ^ 
see  anything 
that’s  evil  or  | 
wrong  you  can  do  t 
something  about 
it.”  And  here  he  Fischetti 
sees  a  definite  advantage  in  work¬ 
ing  for  a  syndicate  or  service. 


invited  the  aspiring  cartoonist  in 
for  talks  about  illustrating. 

Between  bell-hopping  and  car¬ 
tooning  for  NEA  Mr.  Fischetti 
studied  at  the  Pratt  Art  Institute, 
spent  five  depression  years  “on 
the  bum,”  worked  as  janitor,  door¬ 
man,  seaman,  sewed  button  hooks 
on  childrens’  leggings,  worked  for 
Walt  Disney  in  Hollywood,  did 
freelance  cartooning  for  national 
magazines,  drew  for  the  Chicago 
Sun  women’s  page  and  was  artist- 
correspondent  for  Stars  and 
Stripes.  Before  joining  NEA  this 
spring  he  was  submitting  cartoons 
to  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
on  a  freelance  basis. 

An  outspoken  enemy  of  “city 
smoke  and  soot,”  he  does  most  of 


Stewart  Alsop  to  Take 
Close  Look  at  French  Army 

Stewart  .Alsop,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate  col¬ 
umnist,  believes  that  the  defense 
of  western  Europe  hinges  on  the 
strength  of  the  French  Army.  To 
see  for  himself  how  great  that 
strength  is,  the  columnist  is  leav¬ 
ing  Sept.  4  for  a  stint  of  several 
weeks  as  a  “member”  of  a  French 
Army  group. 

He  will  join  a  unit  completing 
initial  training,  and  then  accom¬ 
pany  it  on  war  maneuvers.  Regu¬ 
lar  “Matter  of  Fact”  columns  will 
be  filed  from  France. 

Arrangements  for  the  trip  were 
made  by  a  former  member  of  the 
French  underground,  now  an 
Army  Captain,  with  whom  Mr. 
Alsop  parachuted  into  France  in 
World  War  II. 

Newspaper  Week  Strip 
From  NEA 

A  SPECIAL  one-week  comic  strip 
on  “Freedom  of  the  Press”  will 
be  included  in  the  NEA  Service 
package  for  the  week  of  Oct.  1, 


Murray  Reed 
Retires  from 
City  Desk  at  72 

Milwaukee — After  52  years  of 
continuous  newspaper  work,  30 
years  on  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
T.  Murray  Reed,  72,  executive 
city  editor  since  1943,  retired  Aug. 
31.  He  has  no  definite  retirement 
plans,  beyond  an  auto  trip  to  visit 
friends  at  Warrensburg,  Mo., 
where  Mrs.  Reed  was  born,  where 
Reed  went  to  college  and  where 
he  got  his  first  newspaper  job. 

Murray  Reed  was  born  in  Irwin, 
Pa.  He  graduated  from  Missouri 
State  Teachers  College  at  War¬ 
rensburg,  and  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  in  1899  on  the  War¬ 
rensburg  Daily  Star,  after  eight 
months  at  teaching  school. 

He  became  a  reporter  on  the 
Kansas  City  World.  In  1901  he 
married  Myrtle  Daisy  Miller,  of 
Warrensburg,  shortly  after  pur¬ 
chasing  a  weekly  at  Higginsville, 
Mo. 


where  no  “party  lines”  or  iron- 
bound  editorial  policies  need  be 
followed  and  the  cartoonist  is 
free  to  strike  out  at  bungling  or 
corruption  wherever  it  exists. 

“Editorial  cartooning  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  responsibility,”  Mr.  Fis¬ 
chetti  says.  To  keep  abreast  of 
developments  he  spends  many 
hours  reading  new.spapers  and 
magazines  and  listening  to  radio 
newscasts.  For  pictorial  authen¬ 
ticity  he  relies  on  “a  Godsend” — 
the  Acme  Newspictures  library 
in  NEA’s  New  York  office. 

Working  for  a  service  has  its 
problems  too,  Mr.  Fischetti  points 
out.  The  longer  time  interval  be¬ 
tween  drawing  board  and  editorial 
page  requires  careful  avoidance  of 
topics  or  situations  which  may  be 
dated  in  four  or  five  days,  and 
sometimes  the  cartoonist  “jumps 
the  gun”  on  a  spot  news  break 
which  subsequently  doesn't  pan 
out.  But  there  is  no  problem  as 
far  as  satisfying  editors  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Though  they  may  occa¬ 
sionally  omit  a  cartoon  with  which 
they  disagree,  there  are  almost 
never  any  kickbacks  to  the  service. 

Though  Mr.  Fischetti  respects 
the  work  of  many  other  cartoon¬ 
ists  and  thinks  Dorman  H.  Smith, 
his  counterpart  in  NEA's  Cleve¬ 
land  olfice  is  “terrific.'’  he  has  a 
phobia  about  carefully  studying 
others’  work. 

“1  want  my  cartoons  to  be  defi¬ 
nitely  Fischetti,”  he  says.  “1  want 
to  develop  a  style  of  my  own  and 
say  things  in  my  own  way.  Right 
now  my  style  is  in  a  state  of  flux. 
I  haven’t  been  at  it  long  enough 
or  steadily  enough  to  have  a  fin¬ 
ished  style.  But  I  feel  I  am 
making  progress.” 

A  native  of  Brooklyn,  Mr. 
Fischetti  drew  his  first  cartoon  at 
the  age  of  12.  While  working  as 
a  bell  boy  for  a  New  York  hotel 
he  was  inspired  by  Rollin  Kirby, 
famous  newspaper  cartoonist,  who 
stayed  at  the  hotel  and  frequently 


his  work  at  the  Cos  Cob,  Conn., 
home  where  he  lives  with  his  wife 
and  year-old  son. 

Milians  Bros.  Organizing 
New  Feature  Syndicate 

Millians  Creative  Services  is 
being  organized  by  Max  P.,  Ber¬ 
nard  D.  and  Shepard  Milians  to 
distribute  newspaper  and  educa¬ 
tional  features,  it  was  announced 
this  week. 

Max  P.  Milians  recently  re¬ 
signed  as  editorial  cartoonist  and 
circulation  -  editorial  promotion 
manager  for  the  Washington 
Times-Herald.  Before  joining  the 
Times-Herald  he  did  cartooning, 
research  and  promotion  for  the 
Westchester  County  Publishers 
Association.  The  other  Milians 
brothers  are  in  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation.  The  three  brothers  were 
associated  in  the  Milian  News¬ 
paper  Service  before  World  War 
II. 

The  syndicate  will  operate  tem¬ 
porarily  from  studios  being  set  up 
at  46  Hempstead  Road.  Spring 
Valley.  N.  Y.  The  fir.st  feature 
planned  for  distribution  will  be 
marketed  this  Fall. 

Fitzhugh  Appointed  Editor 
Of  Sun-Times  Syndicate 

Fd  Fitzhugh  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  Syndicate,  Harry  B. 
Baker,  the  syndicate’s  general 
manager,  announced  this  week. 

Before  joining  the  syndicate,  Mr. 
Fitzhugh  was  publisher  of  the 
Imperial  Valley  Press  and  the 
Morning  Post  in  El  Centro,  Calif., 
and  a  member  of  the  advisory 
board  of  the  California  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association.  He  is 
also  author  of  a  daily  column, 
“Close  to  Home,”  distributed  by 
the  Sun-Times  Syndicate.  The 
column  will  continue. 

The  position  of  editor  is  a  new 
one  in  the  syndicate. 


National  Newspaper  Week.  NEA 
is  currently  servicing  a  12-part 
story  strip  on  Japan  to  coincide 
with  the  Peace  Treaty  Conference. 

Swain  Offers  'Link-O-Grams' 

“Link-O-Grams,”  a  new  picture 
puzzle  feature,  is  being  offered  to 
newspapers  by  Swain  Enterpris¬ 
es,  Box  XYZ,  Times-Star  Build¬ 
ing,  Cincinnati.  The  panel  feature 
is  available  in  two<olumn  mats. 

News  and  Notes 

Doris  Fleeson,  Bell  Syndi¬ 
cate  columnist,  was  awarded  the 
first  distinguished  service  award 
for  notable  achievement  in  jour¬ 
nalism  given  by  the  Ladies  Aux¬ 
iliary  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  Aug.  29. 

♦  ♦  » 

A  freedoms  Foundation  Gold 
Medal  .Award  was  presented  last 
week  to  Norman  Marsh,  who  cre¬ 
ates  and  syndicates  “Danny  Hale, 
Frontier  Sci>ut.”  in  ceremonies  at 
Camp  Joseph  H.  Pendleton, 
Oceanside,  Calif.  The  award  was 
presented  to  Mr.  Marsh,  a  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  captain,  by  Brig 
Gen.  Lewis  B.  Puller.  Cartoon¬ 
ist  Marsh  and  General  Puller 
served  together  as  Marine  corpor¬ 
als  30  years  ago. 

Emidio  Angelo,  creator  of 
“Funny  .Angles”  and  “Emily  and 
Mabel”  panels  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  and  the  Chicago 
Sun-Ti.mes  Syndicate,  is  author 
of  a  new  book  of  cartoons,  “Just 
Be  Patient,”  to  be  published  next 
week  by  the  John  C.  Winston  Co. 
Price  is  $1. 

• 

Meany  Joins  Inquirer 

John  W.  Meany,  Jr.,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  Robert  T.  Devlin,  Jr., 
exclusive  New  York  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer.  Mr.  Meany  was  formerly 
with  Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc. 


In  1902  Mr.  Reed  became  city 
editor  and  senior  reporter  on  the 
Sedalia  (Mo.)  Sentinel;  1903,  a 
space  reporter  for  the  Chicago 
Chronicle;  1904,  reporter,  Fon 
Wayne  ( I  n  d  . )  Journal-Gazette; 
1907,  city  editor.  Fort  Wayne 
Daily  News;  1909,  city  editor, 
Kansas  City  Journal.  Five  years 
later  he  went  to  work  on  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star  as  a  copy  reader, 
then  became  day  city  editor  of  the 
Times,  then  news  editor  of  the 
Weekly  Star. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  hired  , 
him  as  assistant  city  editor  on 
Aug.  31,  1921.  Later  he  served 
as  city  editor  for  many  years  and 
became  executive  city  editor  eight 
years  ago.  His  50th  anniversary 
in  newspaper  work  was  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  a  surprise  party  at  the 
Milwaukee  Press  Club  June  1, 
1949. 

Mr.  Reed,  known  as  a  stickler 
for  local  news,  was  tough  on 
names.  Nothing,  he  said,  was  as 
painful  as  having  your  name  mis¬ 
spelled.  He  was  quick  to  praise 
any  reporter  whose  story  he  liked. 

■ 

Kingston  Leader  Goes 
Daily  Tabloid  Sept.  12 

Effective  Sept.  12  the  Kingston 
(N.Y.)  Leader  will  go  from  a 
standard  size  weekly  to  a  1 6-page, ‘ 
six  day  tabloid,  according  to 
Chester  Goldman,  publisher. 

The  new  format  was  planned  as 
a  favor  to  Mr.  Goldman  by  Paul 
Sann,  executive  editor  of  the  b't*' 
York  Post.  The  re-vamped  paper 
will  have  United  Press  service  and 
will  take  several  syndicated 
features. 

■ 

Larger  Type  Ready 

SIan  Francisco — New  and  larger 
type  appeared  in  the  San  Francisco 
News  on  the  eve  of  the  Japanese 
treaty  meeting.  Corona  type  faces 
were  used. 
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books  in  review 

A  Specialist  Discusses 
Features  and  Magazines 

By  Proi.  Roscoe  EUard 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University.  N.  Y, 


THE  JI.\G.\ZINE  WORLD.  By  Boland 

E.  SVolwloy.  .\n  Iiitro<luclion  to 

Maraaitip  JoiimaliMii.  New  York: 

Stevenson  once  explained  a  crux 
of  good  writing.  “Effective  writ¬ 
ing."  he  pointed  out.  “is  not  an 
occasional  vivid  image  with  which 
readers  stroll  through  the  cham¬ 
bers  of  their  memory:  good  writ¬ 
ing  is  a  continuous  company  of 
revealing  pictures  and  ideas  in 
unobtrusive  rhythm.” 

Of  course  that  is  the  virtue  and 
killing  chore  of  daily  newspapers: 
the  inexorable  periodicity,  the 
truth  that  no  matter  how  brilliant 
a  story  or  edition,  the  job  must 
be  dependably  better  than  com¬ 
petitors’  the  next  day  and  the  next. 
Each  day  the  assignment  sheet 
starts  blank. 

*  *  * 

I  WAS  REMINDED  of  this  by  the 
perhaps  strange  fact  that  the 
following  query,  in  one  form  or 
another,  has  reached  this  depart¬ 
ment  from  six  newsmen  in  six 
states  in  four  regions  within  the 
last  ten  days: 

“Is  there  a  book  from  which  I 
can  get  a  notion  of  how  to  un¬ 
cover  three  or  four  feature  ideas 
week  after  week  after  week?  I 
can  adapt  them  to  my  locality  all 

right;  and  I  think  I  can  write 

them.  But  to  keep  the  things 

coming — I’m  running  pretty  dry!” 
*  *  * 

The  plaint  came  from  a  city 
editor,  a  Sunday  editor,  a  police 
reporter  just  promoted,  and  three 
•reporters  recently  charged  with 
two  features  a  week  on  their  own. 
We've  recommended  George  Bird’s 
“.\rticle  Writing  ami  Marketing,” 
Rinehart;  Robert  Crawford’s  “The 
Mag.azine  .Article,”  McGraw-Hill; 
Walter  Steigleman's  “Writing  the 
Feature  .Article,”  Macmillan,  and 
DoWitt  Reddick’s  “Modern  Fea¬ 
ture  Writing,”  Harpers. 

Now  comes  the  newest:  Wolse- 
leys  “The  Magazine  World.”  It 
goes  specifically  into  the  alertness 
of  car  and  eye,  and  the  creative¬ 
ness  of  imagination  that  finds  ser¬ 
mons  in  stones  and  features  in 
everything.  Finding  subjects,  like 
writing  good  color,  is  a  habit  of 
mind  all  right.  Allan  Keller  of 
the  New  York  World-Teleffram 
and  Sun,  one  of  the  best  of  our 
feature  writers,  remarked  at  lunch 
the  other  day,  characteristically: 

“The  change  that  waitress  just 
gave  me  was  as  warm  from  her 
hand  as  the  change  I  get  from  a 
subway  window  where  it  has  lain 
under  the  electric  light.” 

Dick  Tobin  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  remarked  quite 
casually  of  a  full-bodied  Polish 


girl: 

“Her  free  bosom  floats  before 
her  as  she  walks.” 

4 

As  Wolseley  points  out  in  ef¬ 
fect,  eyes,  ears,  imagination  are 
tuned  to  feature  ideas  and  to  their 
imagery  every  waking  hour.  He 
recalls  a  writer  who  saw  a  man 
reading  a  small  dictionary  on  a 
streetcar,  lips  moving.  Just  read¬ 
ing,  one  word  after  another.  The 
writer  took  to  thinking  and  ask¬ 
ing  questions — and  sold  a  piece 
to  Coronet  on  “The  Menace  of 
Words.” 

Words  mean  dilTerent  things  to 
different  persons,  are  full  of  con¬ 
notations  inherent  in  an  individ¬ 
ual’s  own  experience.  A  romance 
started  on  the  staff  of  a  big  New 
York  City  daily — over  the  word 
cow.  A  copyreader  noticed  a  line 
in  a  wire  story.  It  was  from  a 
brilliant  and  well-known  young 
woman  correspondent.  He  had 
never  actually  met  her  in  that  vast 
city  room,  and  he  changed  two  al¬ 
lusions  to  cows  wandering  from 
haibit  through  disaster-swept  areas, 
“b.ack  to  his  barn  to  be  milked.” 

*  *  * 

It  seems  astonishing  to  a 
countryman.  But  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  girl  asked  me  on  a  street 
in  Port  Chester,  New  York,  re¬ 
cently,  45  minutes  from  Broad¬ 
way: 

“Do  you  suppose  I  could  see  a 
live  cow  here?” 

She  had  just  given  me  an  idea 
for  an  editorial  by  astutely  com¬ 
paring  the  Napoleonic  period  with 
the  present.  She  had  grown  up 
in  Manhattan,  visited  London  and 
Paris — and  never  seen  a  cow.  .A 
cow  to  her — and  to  a  highly  ca¬ 
pable  New  York  reporter — was  a 
woodcut  in  a  child’s  primer  and  a 
.3-lettcr  word  on  a  page  thereafter. 

The  copyreader  walked  over  to 
kid  the  returned  correspondent — 
.ind  remained  to  pray.  They  are 
married  fellow  staff-members  now, 
and  she  knows  about  cows.  Of 
course  there  is  :i  feature  in  words, 
suggested  by  a  man  reading  a  dic¬ 
tionary  on  a  streetcar. 

Wolseley  handles  helpfully  in¬ 
deed  the  attitude  of  attentiveness 
that  gets  ideas.  And  he  handles 
with  practical  acumen  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  where  to  gather  informa¬ 
tion,  how  to  query  an  editor,  mar¬ 
ket  features,  and  “stylize”  writing 
from  city  room  to  magazine. 

He  warns  by  specific  instance 
against  quitting  a  job  to  free-lance 
after  selling  half  a  dozen  scattered 
features.  Free-lancing,  he  wisely 
counsels,  should  be  a  sideline. 
One  thing  a  regular  occupation 
does  is  to  supply  one  with  back¬ 


ground.  Boulah  France,  who 
writes  health  features  for  nearly 
.^0  magazines,  is  a  registered 
nurse.  Another  thing  the  40- 
hours-a-week  meal  ticket  does  for 
the  free-lancer  is  to  keep  him 
from  hacking,  ghosting,  or  cheap¬ 
ening  his  work. 

Wolseley  also  fully  treats  the 
magazine  field  as  an  industry:  its 
organization  and  staffing,  the  print¬ 
ing  end,  the  market-and-reader- 
researching  it  does,  its  promotion 
work,  its  fictioneers,  its  advertis¬ 
ing  aspects. 

Wolseley  -  and  -  Campbell’s  “Ex¬ 
ploring  Journalism”  is  a  thorough, 
sound  orientation  of  the  news¬ 
paper  field  in  particular.  Here 
Wolseley ’s  “The  Magazine  WrTrld" 
gives  us  likewise  a  thorough, 
sound  orientation  of  the  more 
leisurely,  less-harried-than-d  ally 
field  of  periodical.  This  is  a  good 
Isook. 

In  Wolseley’s  discussing  of 
ways  to  find  ideas  in  endless 
stream,  as  well  as  in  his  discus¬ 
sion  of  style — as  good  for  news¬ 
papers  as  for  magazines — there  is 
implicit  a  valuable  emphasis  upon 
content,  and  on  the  danger  of 
pontification. 

A  writer,  particularly  a  news¬ 
paper  writer,  whom  rush  tempts  to 
pontificate,  should  constantly  take 
care  lest  he  mistake  his  falsetto 
for  the  voice  of  God.  Some  writ¬ 
ers’  charm  of  style  far  exceeds 
their  understanding.  That  is  not 
as  it  should  be. 

Writing  is  a  quality  of  thought, 
a  vividness  of  eye  and  ear,  a 
glandular  vigor.  Word-art  is  nec¬ 
essary  but  secondary.  Dress  a 
woman  in  creations  of  the  finest 
couturier,  and  it  still  is  the  lines 
of  her  body,  the  expression  of  her 
eyes,  and  the  quality  of  her  con¬ 
versation  that  give  style  to  her 
gown. 

Facts  are  charming  things.  Yet 
however  wise  or  pungent  or  pro- 
v(Kative  our  thought,  we  cannot 
ignore  the  way  we  dress  it  for 
public  promenade.  Both  dress 
and  content  we  need. 

Query  and  Reply 

“Please  suggest  the  title  of  a 
b(x>k  or  books  that  will  help  me  in 
handling  page  makeup  from  the 
slot  of  a  copydesk,"  requests  a 
reader  in  Indiana. 

“Copyreading  and  News  Edit¬ 
ing.”  by  Taylor  and  Scher,  Pren- 
tice-H.iil,  Inc.,  70  Fifth  Avenue, 
handles  page  makeup  splendidly, 
especially  ways  to  direct  it  from 
the  copydesk  schedule. 

For  using  pictures  in  makeup — 
front,  inside,  and  editorial  page — 
Vitray’s  “Pictorial  Journalism,” 
McGraw-Hill,  has  been  described 
by  Wolseley  and  Campbell  in  the 
bibliography  of  their  “Exploring 
Journalism”  as  “the  best  book  in 
the  field.” 

■ 

New  4-A  Member 

Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald,  Inc., 
Chicago,  has  been  elected  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies. 
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Invite  to  Advertising 
Well  Worth  an  RSVP 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

INVITATION  TO  .ADVE:RTISING. 
By  Kenneth  Groesbeck,  past  chair¬ 
man,  New  York  Council  American 
.Association  of  Advertising  Agencies; 
former  vicepresident  of  McC.inn 
Erickson  and  Ruthraiiff  &  Ryan,  and 
president  of  Groesbeck  liearn.  He 
is  now  a  counsel  to  agencies.  Simon 
&  Schuster,  New  York.  .'92  pp. 
$3  .SO. _ _ 

Here  is  a  book  that  crystallizes 
and  clarifies  the  perplexities  of 
the  advertising  industry  for  the 
novice,  the  advertiser  and  the 
agency  executive.  The  gamut  of 
advertising  practice,  from  the  early 
beginning  until  the  consumer  buys 
goods  at  the  retail  counter  is  cov¬ 
ered  completely  and  authoritative¬ 
ly,  in  down-to-earth,  practical  lan¬ 
guage. 

In  this  book  Groesbeck  com¬ 
bines  his  experience  to  give  a 
thorough  and  comprehensive  cov¬ 
erage  of  every  phase  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.  He  deftly  separates  com¬ 
plexities  into  their  most  easily 
understood  working  parts,  de¬ 
scribes  them  accurately  and  shows 
their  relation  one  with  the  other. 
He  discusses  problems  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  many  branches  of  adver¬ 
tising  including  such  diverse  top¬ 
ics  as  the  birth  of  an  ad  campaign, 
how  to  get  product  distribution, 
how  to  set  up  an  ad  budget,  se¬ 
lection  of  media,  etc. 

F.xcellent  for  Newcomers 
With  this  book  the  newcomer 
to  the  profession  may  learn  the 
principles  of  advertising  tech¬ 
niques,  and  those  already  making 
their  livelihood  in  it  may  see  the 
business  in  its  broadest  and  most 
progressively  developed  aspects. 

This  practical  book  gives  the 
reader  helpful  information  on 
every  phase  of  how  to  put  adver¬ 
tising  ideas  across  most  precisely 
and  most  powerfully.  Sales  tech¬ 
nique  and  strategy  are  explained; 
and  to  prove  individual  points, 
many  examples  and  illustrations 
are  cited. 

Written  as  good  ad  copy  should 
be,  in  plain,  everyday  language, 
it  successfully  describes  the  minor 
but  important  hints  that  make  the 
successful  ad  campaign. 

In  addition,  tnere  is  a  section 
on  laws  and  legal  pitfalls  affecting 
advertising  and  ways  to  guard 
against  them,  plus  ?6  examples  of 
current  ads  on  which  the  reader  is 
invited  to  apply  what  he  has 
learned  from  the  book. 

And  for  many  life-term  “in¬ 
mates”  of  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness,  Mr.  Groesbeck’s  book  prob¬ 
ably  contains  much  that  they  never 
knew. 


Scott-Radio  In  Co-op 

Scott  Radio  Laboratories,  Inc., 
Chicago,  is  putting  up  co-op  news¬ 
paper  copy  and  layouts  for  its 
dealers  in  two-column,  196-line 
format  to  push  its  silver  jubilee 
presentation  of  new  radio,  tele¬ 
vision  and  phonograph  models. 
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Senator  Case  Probes 
Control-by-Handout 


By  James  J.  Butler 

Washington  —  Senator  Francis 
Case  of  South  Dakota  hopes  to 
have  more  success  in  gathering 
facts  on  government  news  suppres¬ 
sion  from  the  Washington  corres¬ 
pondents  than  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  reporters  them¬ 
selves  more  than  a  year  ago  had. 

The  Senator,  i  n  cooperation 
with  the  ASNE  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  committee  headed  by 
James  S.  Pope  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal,  proposes  a 
congressional  investigation  of  the 
“white  curtain”  of  government 
handouts  which  shield,  he  believes, 
a  large  part  of  essential  news. 

Nearness  of  adjourment  will 
prevent  the  probe  from  getting 
underway  before  next  January, 
but  Senator  Case  hopes  to  use  the 
intervening  months  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage.  He  has  assigned  his  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant,  Robert  C. 
Albrook,  a  former  South  Dakota 
newspaper  managing  editor,  to 
make  a  study;  has  asked  Mr.  Pope 
to  cooperate  (received  from  Mr. 
Pope  a  “strong  and  grateful  yes”); 
and  will  ask  the  press  committee 
to  make  its  records  available. 

The  Timmons  Committee, 
named  after  its  sponsor  and  chair¬ 
man,  Correspondent  Bascom  M. 
Timmons,  includes  representatives 
of  the  daily  press,  periodicals,  and 
radio.  It  came  into  existence  as  a 
clearing  house  for  complaints 
against  bureau  policies  tending  to 
block  the  flow  of  news  and  it  was 
contemplated  that  the  committee 
would  speak  for  all  correspond¬ 
ents  in  getting  to  the  bottom  of 
complaints,  adjusting  them  in  con¬ 
ference  where  possible. 

The  committee  was  appointed 
by  William  F.  Arbogast  of  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  whose  term  as 
chairman  of  the  standing  commit¬ 
tee  of  press  gallery  correspondents 
since  has  expired.  He  explained 
that  the  prime  purpose  was  to 
effect  a  better  coordination  and  es¬ 
tablish  uniform  credentials  for 
press,  periodical,  radio.  White 
House  correspondents,  and  White 
House  photographers.  Breaking 
down  news  barriers  was  an  im¬ 
portant.  yet  a  secondary  consider¬ 
ation.  he  explained,  and  he  was 
not  surprised  that  little  in  that  di¬ 
rection  seems  to  have  been  ac¬ 
complished. 

The  Pope  committee  reported 
“some  gains  and  some  losses”  in 
its  continuing  fight  to  keep  the 
channels  of  government  news 
clear.  The  committee  chairman 
lamented  in  a  report  to  the  April 
meeting  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  the  lack  of 
staff  to  keep  on  top  of  “the  psy¬ 
chology  of  secrecy  so  prevalent  in 
Washington.” 

Senator  Case  concedes  there  is 
need  for  secrecy  with  reference  to 
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certain  government  operations,  es¬ 
pecially  those  concerned  with  na¬ 
tional  security.  But  the  inquiry 
he  contemplates  would  study  exist¬ 
ing  news  bans  and  the  reasoning 
that  supports  them;  wipe  out  those 
considered  unjustified,  by  legisla¬ 
tion. 

While  one  senatorial  element  is 
seeking  a  freer  flow  of  news,  an¬ 
other  is  working  to  thin  the  staffs 
of  government  informational  and 
publicity  specialists.  All  appropri¬ 
ations  bills  so  far  sent  to  the 
White  House  contain  provisions  re¬ 
quiring  that  publicity  staffs  be  cut 
by  25%  under  fiscal  year  1952. 
The  defense  agencies  bill  hasn’t 
passed  yet,  so  it  has  not  been  de¬ 
termined  what  will  be  required 
there:  present  information  person¬ 
nel  is  2.235.  asked  is  2.941 — ex¬ 
clusive  of  civilian  publicity  men. 

Oddly,  only  a  handful  of  the 
government  personnel  appears  on 
the  payroll  as  “publicity”  em¬ 
ploye.  For  more  than  35  years  it 
has  been  illegal  to  pay  a  person 
for  such  function  unless  his  job 
has  been  specifically  approved  by 
Congress.  The  result  has  been  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  wide  miscellany  of 
new  titles,  including  “assistants  to 
the  administrator.”  “special  as¬ 
sistant,”  “director  of  information.” 

■ 

Henry  Humphrey 
Dies  in  Texarkana 

Texarkana  —  Henry  Humphrey, 
dean  of  newspaper  editors  in  this 
area,  died  Sept.  3  after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness. 

Orphaned  shortly  after  birth,  he 
never  knew  exactly  how  old  he 
was  but  guessed  he  was  about  75. 
He  surmised  he  was  born  in  Iowa. 

Mr.  Humphrey  was  editor  emeri¬ 
tus  of  the  Texarkana  Gazette  atfd 
Daily  News.  He  settled  here  after 
an  adventuresome  life  in  Latin 
America.  In  his  early  youth  he 
was  a  cowboy,  but  before  he  was 
20  he  visited  a  Chicago  composing 
room.  His  career  as  a  newspaper 
editor  began  there. 

■ 

Mrs.  Ralph  H.  Booth 
Dies  In  Detroit 

Detroit — Mrs.  Ralph  Harman 
Booth.  72,  widow  of  the  Michigan 
publisher  and  former  Minister  to 
Denmark,  died  Sept.  4.  Her  hus¬ 
band.  who  died  in  1931,  was  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Booth  newspaper 
group  for  many  years.  He  was  a 
brother  of  the  late  George  G. 
Booth,  former  president  of  the  De¬ 
troit  News  and  board  chairman  of 
Booth  Newspapers. 

Her  son,  John  Lord  Booth,  is 
owner  of  Booth  Radio  Stations, 
Inc.,  and  a  director  of  Booth 
Newspapers,  Inc. 


Inquiry  Into  News 
Sources  Dropped 

San  Francisco — Proposed  con¬ 
tempt  proceedings  for  refusal  to 
reveal  confidential  news  sources 
to  a  Federal  grand  jury  were 
dropped  here  last  week  and  Rich¬ 
ard  V.  Hyer,  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin,  went  to  Washington  to 
report  a  Senate  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee  appearance  of  Charles  O’Gara, 
assistant  U.  S.  attorney,  instead  of 
to  court. 

The  Call-Bulletin  writer  depart¬ 
ed  after  officials  indicated  the  case 
would  not  be  pressed  further.  He 
was  subpoenaed  by  the  grand 
jury  following  a  series  of  exclu¬ 
sive  reports  concerning  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  alleged  irregularities  in 
the  local  U.  S.  tax  bureau. 


Mayor  Denies  Ban 
Against  Newsmen 

Elkton,  Md. — Mayor  Henry 
Mitchell  denied  there  was  a  ban 
on  newspapermen  at  meetings  of 
the  Town  Council.  He  referred  to 
the  complaint  of  two  weekly  edi¬ 
tors. 

“This  thing  is  a  lot  of  bunk,” 
Mayor  Mitchell  declared.  “I  sim¬ 
ply  asked  the  newsmen  in  a  nice 
way  not  to  publish  some  informa¬ 
tion  which  might  serve  as  a  tipoff 
about  a  raid.” 

James  S.  Pope,  chairman  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors’  Committee  on  Freedom 
of  Information,  wrote  Mitchell: 

"We  cannot  believe  you  have 
considered  the  seriousness  of  this 
issue.  ♦  *  *  Public  business  can¬ 
not  be  conducted  behind  a  screen 
of  secrecy.” 
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Price  Change 
Is  Promoted, 
Circulation  Up 

Norfolk.  Va.  —  Almost  a 
month  after  a  subscription  rate  in¬ 
crease  from  35  to  40  cents  for 
the  daily  and  Sunday  Norfolk 
Viirginian-Pilot,  circulation  figures 
showed  a  net  gain. 

Circulation  was  up  from 
738  to  207.975 — not  a  big  jump 
but  believed  significant  in  view  of 
the  rate  increase.  Norfolk  News¬ 
papers.  Inc.,  attributed  it  to  pro¬ 
motion.  Here's  how  it  was  done: 

.At  the  same  time  the  Virginian- 
Pilot  changed  its  subscription  rates 
it  added  Parade  to  its  Sunday 
paper.  Its  promotion  department, 
headed  by  Fred  N.  Lowe,  a  past 
president  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association,  two 
weeks  in  advance  launched  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  promote  Parade.  This 
promotion  more  than  offset  any 
adverse  subscriber  reaction  to  be 
expected  as  a  result  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  rates. 

The  campaign  used  20,797  lines 
of  newspaper  advertising  in  the 
first  three  weeks.  In  a  two-week 
period.  158  radio  and  TV  an¬ 
nouncements  were  used.  Fifteen- 
minute  radio  and  television  shows. 
"Parade  Preview,”  were  started 
and  still  are  presented  each  Fri¬ 
day.  The  shows  are  at  different 
times  each  week  in  order  to  reach 
a  wider  audience.  These  programs 
feature  the  lead  articles  and  topics 
in  the  coming  issue  of  Parade. 

•Athur  H.  (Red)  Motley,  Parade 
publisher;  Jess  Gorkin,  the  editor, 
and  Hy  Gardner,  a  Parade  col¬ 
umnist.  all  came  here  to  help. 

Carrier  boys  wore  Parade  but¬ 
tons.  District  circulation  advisors 
wore  Parade  neckties.  A  bonus 
system  was  instituted  for  carriers, 
based  on  subscribers  held.  And 
the  two  carriers  in  each  district 
with  the  greatest  percentage  gain 
through  Oct.  1  will  be  given  a  trip 
to  New  York. 

Carrier  boys  were  briefed  on 
the  then  forthcoming  addition  of 
Parade  and  the  price  change,  and 
given  a  four-page  folder  explain¬ 
ing  the  reasons  for  the  rate  in¬ 
crease. 

"Even  without  Parade  the  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot  today  is  worth  40 
cents  a  week,”  the  promotion 
folder  said.  “That’s  less  than  a 
I5(T  increase  while  the  cost  of 
food,  clothing  and  other  necessi¬ 
ties  has  gone  up  417c  since  1946." 

The  newspaper  has  never  re¬ 
ferred  to  it  as  a  price  increase — 
always  an  “adjustment”  o  r 
chan^.”  .As  the  promotional 
^mpaign  continues  its  scope  has 
been  increased.  Parade  is  sharing 
the  space  with  the  other  news  and 
editorial  features  of  the  Virginian- 
Pilot. 

Assisting  Mr.  Lowe  in  the  work 
on  this  promotion  campaign  arc 
the  three  other  members  of  the 
Marilyn  Strohkorb.  Lita 
Oiaz  and  Robert  Davis. 


Carrier  Stamp 

A\  ashingtoii  —  In  recognition 
of  their  work  as  War  Bond 
salesmen.  Senator  Frank  Carl¬ 
son  of  Kansas  has  proposed 
that  the  Post  Office  issue  a  com¬ 
memorative  stamp  for  news¬ 
paper  carrier  boys.  They  are  a 
“civic-minded  group,”  he  said. 


Elmira,  N.  Y. — Frank  Tripp, 
general  manager  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers,  has  a  particular  fond¬ 
ness  for  Sept.  8  this  year.  It's  the 
50th  anniversary  of  his  start  in 
newspaper  work  here. 

“It  has  been  a  grand  adventure,” 
Mr.  Tripp  remarked  in  a  column 
prepared  for  syndication  (General 
Features  Corp.).  Soon,  he  added, 
he  and  Mrs.  Tripp  will  also  mark 
their  golden  wedding  anniversary. 

President  McKinley  was  on  his 
deathbed  the  night  he  became  a  re¬ 
porter,  the  Gannett  executive  re¬ 
called.  And  his  own  father  had 
warned:  “Frank’ll  starve,  without 
a  trade.” 

“I’m  not  ashamed  to  admit  that 
to  this  day  I  still  get  a  kick  out  of 
it,”  Mr.  Tripp  commented,  adding 
slyly  that  he  would  have  starved 
“but  for  passes  to  everything,  three 
banquet  assignments  a  week  and 
the  free  lunch.” 

It’s  not  his  “swan  song” — yet, 
said  Mr.  Tripp  as  he  handed  over 
a  proof  of  his  column  saying: 

“All  who  write  conscientiously 
and  all  who  read  about  themselves 
and  their  neighbors  experience 
something  of  the  same  thrill.  That 
is  why  people  always  will  read 
newspapers.  The  printed  word  has 
magic  indestructibility.  It  lives  to 
check  man’s  faulty  memory  and 
elevate  his  ego. 

“I  do  not  envy  even  the  fame 
of  radio  personages.  Their  efforts 
go  into  the  air,  then  vanish  into 
nowhere.  They  flourish,  charm, 
then  fade  away;  leave  nothing  of 
their  art  to  those  who  never  knew 
them. 

"Their  transitory  fame  can  ne’er 
be  mine.  Yet  humble,  crude  and 
unimportant  as  it  may  have  been, 
all  that  I  have  written  will  survive 
me.  It  is  not  true  that  newspapers 
live  but  a  day.  In  almost  every 
mail,  friends  I’ve  never  seen  tell 
me,  T  put  it  in  my  scrapbook.’ 

“To  all  who  make  newspapers, 
to  all  who  read  my  hokum,  grate¬ 
ful  greetings  from  a  still  sturdy 
oldtimer.  And  assurance  that  if  the 
first  50  years  are  the  hardest,  then 
those  God  sees  fit  to  further  give 
me  will  be  glorious  indeed.” 

■ 

Erland  Echlin  Dies 

T<)Ronto — Frland  Fchlin,  ad¬ 
vertising  executive  of  McConnell 
Eastman  &  Co.,  for  four  years, 
and  former  foreign  correspondent 
for  .American,  Canadian  and  Brit¬ 
ish  newspapers,  died  here  .Aug.  3 1 . 


LeBlanc  Sells  Hadacol 
To  Maltz  Foundation 

The  LeBlanc  Corp.,  Lafayette. 
La.,  producers  of  Hadacol  patent 
tonic,  was  sold  last  week  by 
Dudley  J.  LeBlanc.  president,  to 
the  Tobey  Maltz  Memorial  Foun¬ 
dation,  New  York  Citv.  for  an 
estimated  $8,000,000  to*  S  10.000,- 
000.  Mr.  LeBlanc  will  remain 
with  the  company  for  15  years; 
draw  down  $100,000  annually  plus 
expenses. 

The  foundation,  headed  by  Dr. 
Maxwell  Maltz,  a  New  York 
plastic  surgeon,  has  leased  the 
“Hadacol”  trade-mark  to  a  group 
of  eastern  businessmen.  Funds 
received  from  the  sale  of  the  tonic 
will  be  used  for  medical  research. 

This  week,  L.  H.  Towner,  owner 
of  Majestic  Advertising  Agency, 
Houston,  Tex.,  Hadacol  agency, 
told  Editor  &  Publishfr  that  he 


is  working  on  the  regular  fall 
Hadacol  ad  schedule  which 
“should  go  out  to  newspapers  in 
the  next  few  days.”  He  added  that 
the  famed  Hadacol  caravan  is  al¬ 
ready  on  the  road. 

Asked  about  LeBlanc’s  invasion 
of  the  New  York  market,  which 
was  to  have  started  this  month 
(E&P,  April  14,  page  26).  Mr. 
Towner  replied:  “1  am  not  able  at 
this  time  to  tell  you  what  will 
happen.  And  as  far  as  I  know  we 
will  continue  to  handle  the  ac¬ 
count.” 

■ 

Take  Tea  and  See' 

The  Tea  Council,  New  York 
City,  will  brew  an  extensive  cam¬ 
paign  in  October  on  the  theme, 
“Take  Tea  and  See.”  National 
magazines  and  33  major  metropol¬ 
itan  Sunday  newspapers  will  be 
used. 
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A  QUOTATION  FROM 
“JOBS  WITH 

THE  PRESS' 

Feature  Appearing  in 

September  -  Mademoiselle 

— “Journalism  School  placement  offices  list 
the  jobs;  so  does  Editor  &  Publisher.” 

There’s  Added  Proof  of  the  Interest 
in  Our  Ads — 

Wliether  it’s  for  a 
^  ide-Eyed  Beginner, 

Valuable  Business  Manager 
or  a 

Hardened  Mechanical  Foreman 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S 
Help  W  anted  and  Situations  Wanted  Ads 
xvill  get  \OU  what  YOU  want. 

WRITE  —  WIRE  —  PHONE 

Ilimtor  F-  Pi  BI.I8IIKK,  Classified  Dept. 

rimes  1  ower.  N’ew  ork  18.  N.  Y. 

Phone:  RRyaiit  O-’SO.i 


;  Tripp  Recalls 
50- Year  Career 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

Local  Issues  and  People 
On  Chicago  Press  Parley 


Chicago  —  The  journalistic 
cliche:  “There’s  no  substitute  for 
local  news,”  holds  true  with  the 
weekly  Press  Conference  televised 
over  WGN-TV  with  local  issues 
and  personalities  appearing  before 
the  cameras  and  under  questioning 
by  local  newspaper  people. 

Press  Conference,  now  in  its 
third  month  as  a  local  television 
show,  is  proving  there  is  plenty  of 
material  of  local  interest  and  the 
interview  format  can  bring  issues 
and  personalities  into  sharp  focus. 

Stimulates  Thinking 
Founder  and  moderator  of 
Press  Conference  is  Lee  Schooler, 
a  public  relation'  man  who  has 
been  doing  much  the  same  kind  of 
program  via  radio  over  WJJD. 
“Let’s  Talk  It  Over”  has  been 
aired  for  four  years,  with  two 
public  personalities  and  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  press  taking  part  in  the 
roundtable  discussion. 

Mr.  Schooler's  Press  Confer¬ 
ence  is  much  like  its  older  and 
better  known  counterpart,  “Meet 
the  Press,”  an  NBC  television  pro¬ 
gram  out  of  Washington  twice 
weekly.  Mr.  Schooler  says  his  Chi¬ 
cago  program  is  designed  primar¬ 
ily  to  get  people  to  think.  He  be¬ 
lieves  the  press  conference  format 
is  the  best  means  of  presenting 
such  information. 

“Generally  speaking,  reporters 
are  the  best  informed  individuals 
in  their  respective  fields  and  have 
a  dispassionate  attitude  toward 
problems  and  personalities,”  said 
Mr.  Schooler.  “Newsmen  are  the 
best  qualified  to  draw  out  basic 
information  from  public  officials.” 

Plenty  of  Personalities 
He  explained  the  Chicago  TV 
Press  Conference  is  not  trying  to 
compete  with  “Meet  the  Press.” 
He  feels  there  are  plenty  of  issues 
and  people  to  draw  from  in  the 
Chicago  area  to  maintain  public 
interest  in  the  Wednesday  night 
Press  Conference.  The  half-hour 
show  is  unrehearsed. 

Reporters  taking  part  meet  two 
hours  before  the  show  to  set  up  an 
outline  of  interview.  The  inter¬ 
viewee  comes  prepared  to  meet 
the  press  on  a  frank  and  open 
basis.  Reporters  are  chosen  on 
the  basis  of  their  background  cov¬ 
ering  a  specific  subject.  They  arc 
paid  for  their  services. 

Mr.  Schooler,  as  producer  and 
moderator,  sees  that  the  program 
is  technically  on  the  beam,  keeps 
the  conference  moving,  if  the  in¬ 
terview  lags,  and  serves  as  the 
public's  representative  in  summing 
up  issues  before  the  conference. 

The  caliber  of  interviewees  can 
be  judged  from  the  names  of  those 
who  have  participated  in  the  Press 
Conference.  They  include  Gov. 


Stevenson  of  Illinois,  Sheriff  Babb 
of  Cook  County,  States  Attorney 
John  Boyle,  Dr.  Hermand  Bunde- 
sen,  president,  Chicago  Board  of 
Health,  U.  S.  Sen.  Everett  Dirk- 
sen,  Joel  Goldblatt,  chairman. 
States  Street  Council;  Alvin  E. 
Rose,  former  Chicago  Times  re¬ 
porter,  now  commissioner  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Welfare;  Werner  W.  Schroeder, 
vice  chairman.  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  and  Republican 
national  committeeman  from  Illi¬ 
nois;  U.  S.  Sen.  Paul  Douglas  and 
Jacob  M.  .Arvey,  Democratic  com¬ 
mitteeman  from  Illinois. 

Proside  National  News 

The  latter  two  provided  a  na¬ 
tional  news  story  when  the  pair 
participated  in  the  same  press 
conference.  .Arvey  said  that  ^na- 
tor  Douglas  was  a  Presidential 
fHsssibility  if  President  Truman  de¬ 
clined  to  run  again.  President 
Truman,  in  turn,  at  his  press  con¬ 
ference  asserted  that  Arvey  went 
off  half  cocked  as  he  has  before, 
alluding  to  Arvey’s  1948  support 
of  Gen.  Eisenhower  prior  to  the 
Philadelphia  convention. 

The  Sept.  5  Press  Conference 
presented  Rep.  Harold  J.  Velde, 
minority  member  of  the  House 
Un-American  .Activities  Commit¬ 
tee.  who  is  asking  for  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  Communism  at  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

Press  Conference  is  sponsored 
by  American  Vitamin  Associates 
in  cooperation  with  Stineway 
Drug  Stores,  Chicago. 

Special  TV  Conference 

.A  special  TV  press  conference 
took  place  here  in  the  summer  as 
a  result  of  a  suggestion  by  the 
Chicago  Daily  News.  The  Daily 
News  urged  that  Sheriff  Babb  and 
State’s  Attorney  Boyle  should  get 
together  and  discuss  their  mutual 
responsibility  in  curbing  organized 
gambling  in  Chicago,  rather  than 
individually  sniping  at  each  other. 
.A  Daily  News  editorial  stated: 

“In  the  circumstances,  we  sug¬ 
gest  that  Sheriff  Babb  and  State’s 
Attorney  Boyle  hold  a  joint  press 
conference,  at  which  each  would 
explain  his  policies  and  define  the 
cooperation  he  expects  from  the 
other.  We  believe  the  public 
would  find  this  illuminating,  and 
pcrii.ips  the  two  officials  would 
also.  The  range  would  be  too 
clo'C  for  much  buck  passing.” 

As  a  result.  WNBQ  (NBC) 
staged  a  two-hour  television  press 
conference  with  the  two  Chicago 
officials,  inviting  representatives  of 
Chicago  press  and  radio  to  par¬ 
ticipate.  .Austin  Wyman,  chair¬ 
man.  Chicago  Crime  Commission, 
served  as  moderator.  The  morn¬ 
ing  press  conference  was  picked 
up  by  WGN-TV  and  WENR-TV 


Sawyer  Seeks 
Radio  Permit 

Washington — S ecretary  of 
Commerce  Charles  Sawyer  and 
members  of  his  family  are  seeking 
authority  to  get  into  the  radio 
business. 

Mr.  Sawyer,  who  is  president  of 
the  Lancaster  (O.)  Eagle-Gazette 
Co.,  has  applied  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  for 
approval  of  purchase  of  WCOL, 
Columbus,  O.  by  Air  Trails,  Inc., 
of  which  he  is  president. 

The  new  company  would  pay 
$100,000  to  the  Pixley  family  for 
the  .AM-FM  facilities. 


as  well.  The  program  provided 
headlines  for  the  afternoon  papers. 

Seventh  Birthday 

Portland,  Ore. — Mary  Cullen 
on  the  .Air — radio  projection  of 
the  well-established  and  popular 
newspaper  feature  in  the  Journal, 
Mary  Cullen’s  Column — observed 
its  seventh  birthday  anniversary 
on  .August  24. 

The  program,  which  is  aired 
daily  over  KPOJ-The  Journal  at 
9:?0  a.m.,  is  conducted  by  Roxic 
Frederickson,  the  Patti  Cooke  of 
the  show.  For  the  birthday  party, 
she  emceed  two  shows  in  the 
grand  ballroom  of  the  Masonic 
Temple,  the  crowd  being  limited 
to  1500  for  each  performance  by 
fire  ordinances. 

■ 

Television  Featured 
In  Daily's  Fair  Booth 

Milwaukee — A  firsthand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  television  was  gained  by 
visitors  to  the  Wisconsin  State 
Fair  this  year  through  a  series  of 
live  talent  programs  presented 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal’s 
“Communications  Center”  on  the 
Fair  grounds. 

Spectators  jammed  the  Journal’s 
building  all  week  long  to  view 
the  shows,  to  see  newspaper,  radio 
and  television  equipment  on  dis¬ 
play,  and  enjoy  numerous  other 
features. 

C.  R.  Conlee,  Journal  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  estimated  that  700,- 
000  persons  saw  at  least  one  phase 
of  Communications  Center  activ¬ 
ity  during  the  nine  days  of  the 
Hair. 

B 

Hogan  ‘Fox'  Goes 
To  Japan  Agency 

Jiji  Press,  of  Japan,  has  just 
been  granted  an  exclusive  license 
under  the  Hogan  facsimile  patents 
in  Japan,  Korea.  Formosa  and 
Okinawa,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  made  this  week  by 
John  V.  L.  Hogan,  president  of 
Faximilc.  Inc. 

Hie  Japanese  news  agency, 
which  specializes  in  economic  and 
financial  news,  will  u  e  facsimile 
to  reach  newspaper  subscribers 
over  telegraph  circuits,  and  plans 
to  extend  fax  service  to  individual 
subscribers  either  by  wire  or  by 
broadcast  over  FM  radio. 
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Newspaper 
Reading  Goins 
In  Videotown 

In  Videotown,  almost  everyone 
reads  a  newspaper  more  than  he 
did  before  he  got  a  television  set. 

Established  in  April,  1948,  bv 
Cunningham  &  Walsh  advertising 
agency  as  a  laboratory  for  study 
of  the  TV  audience.  Videotown 
is  a  real  city  of  40.000,  about  45 
minutes  from  Broadway. 

C  &  W  has  just  released  the 
fourth  annual  report  on  Video¬ 
town  doings  and  it  says: 

“Reading  of  newspapers  during 
the  evening  was  up  '(lightly  over 
last  year  for  all  three  groups 
(owners,  non -owners  and  new 
owners  among  528  families).  The 
number  reading  a  newspaper  was 
about  the  same  for  the  group  of 
linn-owners  and  the  group  of  new 
TV  owners.  Both  of  these  groups 
wore  about  50^^  higher  in  news¬ 
paper  reading  than  the  average 
for  all  TV  owners.” 

The  report  suggests  that  TV  de¬ 
velops  newspaper  reading  habits,  I 
with  this  comment:  “Perhaps 
many  of  the  early  buyers  of  TV 
were  not  regular  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  BEFORE  TV.” 

m  *  * 

A  new  study  issued  this  week 
by  the  .Association  of  National  j 

Advertisers  pointed  to  the  sharp 
decline  in  radio  listening  during 
evening  hours  in  TV  markets. 
The  decline  runs  from  5%  to 
7l*)r  for  individual  stations  af¬ 
fected  by  television. 

*  *  ♦  ’ 

TV  people  claimed  a  potential  i 

viewing  audience  of  more  than  I 

40.000.000  persons  for  a  nation¬ 
wide  “live”  show  as  the  coast-to- 
coast  hookup  became  a  reality 
with  President  Truman  addressing 
the  Peace  Treatv  Confeience. 

The  $40,000,000  microwave- 
cable  system  will  be  opened  to 
regular  commercial  service  Sept. 

28.  with  an  East-West  channel. 

Although  the  nationwide  pro¬ 
gramming  possibility  was  exciting 
to  telecasters,  they  were  still  un¬ 
able  to  calculate  costs  for  potent^ 
advertisers.  That  was  the  main 
reason,  too.  why  no  commercial 
sponsorship  was  sold  for  the  San 
Francisco  proceedings,  although 
the  State  Department  had  sanc¬ 
tioned  it,  with  limitations.  , 

♦  ♦  * 

Another  T\'  development  was 
the  signin'^  of  a  contract  by  the  > 
N  tional  C.ilV'ginte  Athletic  As- 
sociation  for  spon'or'hip  of  se¬ 
lected  college  football  games  by 
We'-tinghouse  Electric  Corp. 

The  deal,  worked  out  by  the 
Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove  ad 
;i  g  c  n  c  V  in  Pittsburgh,  involves 
$1,250,000  for  bl:ick-and-white 
video  time  and  rights.  The  spon¬ 
sor  will  have  the  right  to  .substi¬ 
tute  a  game  of  wider  appeal  if  a"!' 
of  the  originally-listed  teams  falh 
down. 
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'Round  Their  Beats 
In  S.  F.  and  Elsewhere 

continued  from  page  14 


global  aspects  of  this  Conference," 
wmmented  Edward  D.  Kneass,  a 
Citizens  Committee  member  who 
helped  with  press  credentials.  Mr. 
Kneass  said  he  covered  the  World 
War  I  peace  conference,  working 
then  for  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  Citizens  Committee,  chair¬ 
maned  by  Eric  Cullenward,  for¬ 
mer  newsman  and  present  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Press  &  Union  League 
Club,  is  in  addition  to  the  Press 
Club’s  special  committee  headed 
by  Sidney  R.  Mackin. 

Activities  included  a  dinner 
Thursday  honoring  Asian  press 
representatives  and  given  by  the 
Committee  for  a  Free  Asia.  Paul 
C.  Smith,  editor  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chronicle,  was  the 
principal  speaker. 

’Hostile'  Tribe  Invites 
Newsmen  to  Festival 

Yakima,  Wash.  —  Click  Re- 
lander,  city  editor  of  the  Daily 
Republic  and  James  S.  Rayner, 
staff  photographers,  recently  had 
the  privilege  of  attending  a  huc¬ 
kleberry  feast,  one  of  the  high¬ 
lights  of  the  Wanapum  Indian 
tribes’  social  season. 

This  vanishing  tribe,  which  now 
numbers  only  about  10,  has  never 
signed  a  peace  treaty  with  the 
whites. 

Mr.  Relander,  a  student  of  In¬ 
dian  lore,  has  for  the  past  several 
years  carefully  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  not  only  the  Wana- 
pums,  but  also  that  of  other 
tribes  in  this  area.  It  was  this 
friendship  which  resulted  in  /i/s 
and  Rayner’s  attendance  at  the 
festival.  They  spent  the  night  in 
one  of  the  tribe’s  riverbank  houses 
which  are  made  of  matted  tules. 

'Superstitious'  Racers 
Object  to  Accident  Fix 

Des  Moines — Despite  a  group 
of  angry  race  track  drivers  and 
police  who  sided  with  them,  two 
Des  Moines  Register  photograph¬ 
ers  came  away  with  pictures  of  a 
race  track  driver  killed  Sept.  1 
when  his  car  went  out  of  control 
at  the  Iowa  State  Fair. 

One  of  the  photographers.  Bob 
Long,  suffered  leg  scratches  when 
he  was  pulled  from  a  fence  which 
he  mounted  to  photograph  the 
scene.  One  state  fair  officer  took 
his  camera  fi^om  him.  The  offiiccr 
later  claimed  he  did  so  “to  keep 
1-0 u?  from  being  hit  over  the 
head  with  it  by  the  enraged 
drivers. 

After  Long  h  'd  left  the  scene, 
he  received  his  camera  back.  He 
t  e  t  u  r  n  e  d  and  took  additional 
shots. 

.\mong  the  pictures  published 
in  the  Sunday  Register  was  one 
showing  Long  surrounded  by  the 
drivers  and  police.  That  photo 
was  taken  by  Photographer  Tony 
Cordaro,  who  ran  to  the  scene 
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shortly  after  the  accident.  He 
also  was  ordered  to  stop  taking 
pictures. 

One  of  the  drivers  said  they  ob¬ 
jected  to  pictures  “because  we’re 
superstitious.” 

Governor  Byrnes  Acts 
Agerinst  Klan  'Burning' 

Anderson,  S.  C. — Gov.  Jannes 
F.  Byrnes  responded  to  editorial 
appeals  of  the  Daily  Mail  and  In¬ 
dependent  when  the  Klu  Klux 
Klan,  robed  and  masked,  took 
over  U.  S.  29  during  a  night  rally, 
beat  two  men,  threatened  another 
and  ordered  a  reporter  and  pho¬ 
tographer  to  “get  up  the  road.” 

The  Governor  sent  state  con¬ 
stabulary  investigators  into  the 
county,  cracked  a  whip  over  high¬ 
way  patrolmen  and  the  county 
sheriffs  office  charging  “ineffici¬ 
ency  and  “asleep  at  the  switch.” 
Editorials  and  articles  based  on 
the  newspaper’s  investigations 
brought  the  severest  localized  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  state  since  the  former 
Supreme  Court  Justice  became 
Governor. 

Grand  Dragon  T.  L.  Flamilton 
is  under  indictment  for  .sending 
defamatory  matter  through  the 
mails,  concerning  Publisher  Wil¬ 
ton  E.  Hall,  whose  son.  P.  D. 
Hall,  was  the  photographer 
threatened  at  the  latest  Klan  cross 
burning.  James  R.  Young,  as¬ 
sociate  editor,  was  covering  the 
news  angles. 

Flash  Fire 

..Providence,  R.  I. — ^The  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin’s  radio-equipped  cars 
have  paid  off  again.  But  it  took 
both  the  radio  and  an  alert  re¬ 
porter  to  complete  the  job. 

While  driving  along  a  Provi¬ 
dence  street,  the  reporter  saw 
smoke  pouring  from  under  the 
hood  of  a  parked  car.  He  called 
his  office  by  radio  telephone  to 
summon  firemen,  then  helped  to 
quell  the  fire  with  an  extinguisher 
until  firemen  arrived.  Firemen 
credited  the  reporter  with  an 
assist. 

For  Men  Only 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Douglas  F. 
McKean,  city  hall  reporter  for  the 
Journal,  was  given  a  stag  baby 
shower  after  announcing  the  birth 
of  his  first  son,  Bruce.  Among  the 
guests  were  the  city  commis¬ 
sioners,  city  attorney,  city  auditor, 
head  of  the  water  bureau,  and 
some  of  their  deputies.  Top  city 
official.  Mayor  Dorothy  McCul¬ 
lough  Lee,  being  a  lady,  was  not 
present. 

Paired  Geography 

Charleston,  W.  Va. — Column¬ 
ist  Sol  Padlibsky  of  the  Charles¬ 
ton  Daily  Mail  pointed  out  to  the 
embarrassment  of  airport  officials 
that  two  pictures  on  a  wall-sized 
panorama  were  not  scenes  of  the 
West  Virginia  mountains  but  of 
neighboring  Virginia. 

The  pictures,  selected  by  a  New 
York  artist,  were  installed  .as 
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“typical  West  Virginia  scenes." 
Evidently  some  Virginia  pictures 
were  included  by  mistake  in  a 
batch  sent  the  artist  for  selection 
and  he  happened  to  take  the  two 
from  outside  West  Virginia. 

Hailed  by  Kefauver 

CracAGO — The  diligence  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  staff  in  dig¬ 
ging  up  the  facts  in  the  Chicago 
Downs  harness  racing  scandal 
won  the  praise  of  Sen.  Estes  Ke¬ 
fauver,  of  the  Senate  crime  in¬ 
vestigating  committee. 

Ed  Lahey,  Daily  News  Wash¬ 
ington  reporter  covering  the  crime 
committee’s  investigation,  got  the 
tip  that  led  to  the  break  on  the 
story.  Charles  Roberts,  reporter 
in  Chicago,  dug  up  the  list  of 
Chicago  Downs  stockholders. 
.Among  them  was  James  Mulroy, 
formerly  managing  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Sun  and  now  executive 
assistant  to  Gov.  Adlai  Stevenson. 

About  Facol 

Albl'OI'LRQL'F.  N.  M. — Photog¬ 
rapher  George  Kew  and  Reporter 
•Arch  Napier  of  the  Journal  got 
to  the  bottom  of  the  caterpillar 
situation  here.  They  saw  . .  .but 
will  never  hear  . . .  the  end  of  it. 

It  started  when  the  county 
agent  reported  that  millions  of  cat¬ 
erpillars  were  crawling  off  the 
mesa  toward  city  gardens.  Their 
very  numbers  made  driving  slip¬ 
pery  and  posed  a  real  threat  to 
Albuquerque’s  carefully-watered 
landscaping. 

George  took  the  usual  shots  of 
citizens  with  brooms  and  amazed 
expressions.  But  Arch  insisted  on 
a  head-on  portrait  of  Mr.  Cater¬ 
pillar  himself. 

The  two  Journal  men  took  a 
box  of  the  pests  to  George’s  home 
workshop.  There,  despite  Acting 
City  Editor  Wayne  Scott’s  urgent 
reminders  about  a  deadline,  they 
tried  to  snap  a  portrait. 

Caterpillars  have  always  hated 
to  watch  the  birdie,  and  these 
were  no  exceptions.  Finally, 
George  stiffened  one  right  out 
with  a  little  alcohol.  Meanwhile. 
Arch  cut  out  a  paper  collar  that 
made  the  subject  stand  on  end. 

They  focused  the  camera  on  its 
fierce  horn,  and  thought  its  sinis¬ 
ter  “smile”  would  make  page  one. 

But  they  made  a  mistake  when 
they  brought  a  live  caterpillar  into 
the  newsroom  with  the  completed 
prints.  Someone  noticed  that  the 
horn  didn’t  face  the  same  way  as 
the  beast  was  crawling. 

Kew  and"  Napier  had  executed 
an  unforgettable  portrait  of  what 
you  see  when  the  worm  turns. 

'Fatigue  Room' 

C intinn ATI — It  looked  easy, 
but  an  assignment  that  Sara  Mac¬ 
duff  .Au>ton,  woman’s  page  editor, 
got  from  Associate  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  Bob  Harris  of  the  Tinies-Star 
was  a  tough  ie. 

“Get  a  story  about  the  new' 
Cuvier  Press  Club,”  grinned  Mr. 
Harris. 

The  Press  Club  has  a  strict 


rule:  no  women  permitted  except 
on  one  day  each  year.  It  had  bwn 
closed  for  two  weeks  for  building 
improvements,  for  the  first  time 
in  its  40-year  history. 

“Welcome  Home.”  said  a  big 
sign  in  the  entrance  hall.  Sara 
saw  it  and  tried  to  enter.  George 
Powell,  the  mountainous  doorman, 
shouted,  “Lady,  you  can’t  come 
in.” 

“But  Bob  Harris  sent  me,”  said 
Sara,  “and  Lou  Ripley  wants  to 
see  me.”  (Ripley  is  the  Cuvier 
secretary  and  press  agent.) 

“Nothin’  doin’,”  muttered  the 
doorman.  “You  still  can’t  come 
in.” 

Then  Roy  Leonard,  club  mana¬ 
ger,  appeared  and  bang  went  that 
old  rule.  The  persistent  lady 
brought  back  a  front-pager  about 
decor  and  transformation. 

Membership  Secretary  Cliff 
Poore  slightly  staggered  her, 
though.  Showing  her  around,  he 
came  to  the  “fatigue  room.” 
■That's  where  members,  especially 
newspaper  guys,  come  when  they 
are  fatigued,”  he  explained. 

“Why  the  bars  on  those  win¬ 
dows?”  Sara  asked. 

“Not  to  keep  members  in.  but 
to  keep  other  people  out.  The 
room  overlooks  a  roof  and  some 
dame  might  try  to  climb  inside.” 

That  got  La  Austin.  .A  trifle 
f,itigued,  she  wrote  the  story  and 
relaxed  at  a  fashion  luncheon. 

■ 

Got  Interview,  But 
Was  Stuck  for  Dinner 

Huntington,  W.  Va.  —  Ernie 
Salvatore,  who  mixes  top  assign¬ 
ments  for  the  Huntington  Adver¬ 
tiser  with  such  irksome  jobs  as 
keeping  in  personal  touch  with 
Huntington’s  Dagmar  for  items  for 
his  radio-TV  column  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  Herald- Advertiser  and  bits  of 
expert  sports  writing,  recently 
scored  a  sports  “first”  by  playing 
a  hunch  that  A.  B.  “Happy” 
Chandler  was  ready  to  talk  about 
his  three-day-old  ouster  as  baseball 
commissioner. 

Ernie,  returning  from  a  vacation 
in  his  hometown  of  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  on  July  18,  saw  Chandler 
board  the  same  train  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Figuring  that  “Happy”  might 
be  receptive  to  the  press,  Ernie 
waved  to  him  like  an  old  friend 
and  had  the  greeting  returned. 
Chandler  apparently  thinking  the 
newsman  was  someone  he  knew. 

By  good  timing  Ernie  managed 
to  appear  in  the  train  diner  a  few 
seconds  after  Chandler  and  a 
friend  had  taken  seats  at  a  table 
for  four.  The  ex-commissioner 
spotted  him,  smiled  and  invited 
him  to  sit  down.  Ernie  then  intro¬ 
duced  himself,  requested  an  inter¬ 
view  and  got  it.  Later  the  exclu¬ 
sive  earned  a  500-word  byliner  on 
the  .AP  “A"  sports  wire. 

Ernie's  only  gripe  afterward  was 
the  fact  he  got  saddled  with  a 
$3.50  dinner  check.  “We  all  ate 
hearty  meals  after  our  talk.  Mine 
was  especially  hearty  for  I  figured 
“Happy”  might  pay  the  tab.  But 
he  didn’t.” 
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Montreal  Star 
and  Standard 
Go  Together 

Montreal  —  Beginning  Satur¬ 
day.  Sept.  8,  the  Standard  will  be 
combined  with  the  Star  and  the 
latter  will  add  the  Standard’s 
Weekend,  picture  magazine. 

H.  G.  Brewer,  general  manager 
of  the  Montreal  Star  Co.,  ex¬ 
plained  the  Standard  will  continue 
to  be  published  separately  but  will 
contain  no  news  pages,  and  will 
be  circulated  separately  only  in 
those  centers  where  VVeekend  is 
not  incorporated  in  a  local  paper. 

The  Standard,  as  a  separate  edi¬ 
tion.  will  not  be  circulated  in 
Montreal  nor  will  it  be  sent  to 
Toronto  where  Weekend,  which 
combines  the  Standard’s  photo¬ 
news  and  magazine,  will  be  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  Toronto  Telegram. 

There  is  no  franchise  for  Week¬ 
end  in  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  or 
Calgary,  and  consequently  the 
Standard  cofitaining  the  picture 
magazine  and  the  novel  will  be 
sent  there.  The  news  section  of 
the  Standard  was  never  included 
in  the  edition  sent  outside  Quebec 
and  the  City  of  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Brewer  emphatically  denied 
that  the  arrangement  is  “a  mer¬ 
ger.”  in  the  sense  that  the  Stand¬ 
ard  will  cea,se  to  exist. 

The  Standard’s  news  features 
only  will  be  discontinued  as  a 
separate  part  of  the  Standard,  but 
will  in  effect  be  taken  over  by  the 
Star  which  will  give  late  and 
sports  news  the  coverage  in  its  late 
editions  which  it  received  in  the 
Standard. 

Mr.  Brewer  said  most  of  the 
Standard’s  editorial  staff  will  be 
engaged  in  the  production  of 
Weekend,  and  a  few  will  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  Star.  The  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  will  be  busy  selling  Week¬ 
end  and  the  Standard  is  still  .sell¬ 
ing  space.  The  roto  plant  will  be 
engaged  producing  Weekend  in¬ 
stead  of  the  roto  section  of  the 
Standard. 

The  Star,  in  an  editorial,  said  “a 
good  many  people  may  have  read 
with  initial  dismay  the  news  that 
the  Standard.  Montreal’s  favorite 
week-end  newspaper,  was  no 
longer  to  be  sold  in  this  city. 
Without  reading  on.  some  of  them 
may  have  concluded  that  this  era 
of  high  costs,  particularly  harsh 
on  newspapers,  had  hit  home. 
Fortunately  for  everyone  con¬ 
cerned.  this  is  not  the  case. 

‘‘The  two  newspapers  have,  as 
is  generally  knowm,  a  common 
ownership.  They  also  shared,  very 
largely,  a  common  readership. 
The  practice  has  been  for  the  Sat¬ 
urday  Star  to  turn  out  its  editions 
early,  thus  leaving  to  the  Standard 
the  weekend  field  in  late  news  and 
sport.  *  *  * 

“Starting  Saturday,  the  Star  and 
the  Standard  will  begin  to  do  to¬ 
gether  what  they  have  hitherto 
done  separately.  *  '  *  The  two-iu- 


one  will  sell  for  10c.  half  the  pie- 
V  i  o  u  s  cost  of  the  two  sold 
separately." 

The  Star  also  is  adding  AP 
Wirephoto  service  to  speed  action 
pictures  of  Saturday  sports  events. 


Right  to  Decline  Ads 
Upheld  in  New  Orleans 

New  Orleans  —  Newspapers 
"are  still  private  industries”  and 
can  accept  or  reject  advertising  as 
they  see  fit.  a  civil  district  judge 
held  last  week. 

Judge  Rene  .A.  Viosca  made  the 
ruling  in  dismissing  a  suit  brought 
against  the  Times-Picayune  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  and  the  New  Orleans 
Better  Business  Bureau  by  the 
New  Orleans  Diamond  Exchange. 

The  Exchange  sought  to  force 
the  Bureau  to  approve  its  adver¬ 
tising  and  the  newspaper  to  pub¬ 
lish  it. 

“My  appreciation.”  Judge  Vi¬ 
osca  said.  "is  that  newspapers 
are  still  private  industries  and  that 
they  can  accept  or  refuse  to  accept 
and  publish  advertising  as  they 
see  fit.  I  know  of  no  duty  that 
either  the  Times-Pkayiine  or  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  owes  you 
(the  plaintiffs).” 

The  plaintiffs  gave  notice  of 
appeal. 

■ 

Springfield  Dailies 
Increase  Ad  Rates 

Springfield,  Mass.  —  The  gen¬ 
eral  rate  for  the  News  (p.m.)  and 
Union  (a.m.)  combination  will  be 
Oct.  1  by  5c  a  line  from  the 
present  line  rate.  The  Sunday 
Republican  rate,  will  be  25c,  an 
increase  of  6c  a  line;  Rotogravure, 
35c,  an  increase  of  7c;  and  color 
comics;  1/3  page.  $225,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $30;  Vi  page,  $260,  an 
increase  of  $35;  and  full  page, 
$520,  an  increase  of  $70. 

These  are  the  first  Sunday  rate 
changes  at  the  national  level  since 
1926,  according  to  F.  K.  Watts, 
national  advertising  manager. 


Bergen  Record 
Occupies  New  Home 

Hackensack,  N.  J. — The  Bergen 
livening  Record  published  its  first 
edition  from  a  new,  enlarged  plant 
in  River  Street  on  Sept.  4. 

The  afternoon  daily  moved  into 
the  modern,  two-story  building 
from  its  old  plant  at  295  Main 
Street  over  the  holiday  weekend. 
Press,  office  and  most  of  the 
stereotype  equipment  is  new. 

Construction  of  the  building 
was  begun  in  February,  1950.  It 
is  air-conditioned  and  has  indirect, 
overhead  lighting  throughout. 


Bolt  Stops  Press 

McPherson.  Kan. — When  light¬ 
ning  struck  the  electric  power 
plant  and  knocked  out  service 
here  Sept.  3,  the  Daily  Republican 
was  unable  to  publish. 


THE  ADS  THAT  DO  THESE  JOBS: 


Sell  or  locate  all  types  of  printing  equipment,  supplies  and 
service;  sell  or  locate  dally  or  weekly  newspapers,  trade  Journals, 
news  magazines,  country  shoppers,  etc.:  sell  or  locate  circulation 
building  features,  cartoons:  sell  or  locate  advertising  promotion 
services;  and  of  course  the  far-reaching  contact  with  competent 
personnel  and  finding  that  new  opportunly  for  you  .  .  . 

RATES — consecutive  Insertions — 3  line  minimum. 

SITV ATIOXS  WA.NTED  ||  AXX,  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

Insertions  IJne  Rate  I  Insertions  Line  Rate 

1  .S55  1  SI  .00 

2  .50  2  .95 

3  .45  II  3  .90 

4  and  over  .40  11  4  and  over  .85 

Situation  Wanted  Ads  payable  ||  Inquire  for  26  and  52  time  rates. 

In  advance  II  Charae  Orders  Accepteil. 

ADVERTISI.NG  AGENCIES  charged  at  our  National  Classified  rate 
less  commission.  (Inquire  for  rates.) 

Count  30  units  per  line  (add  1  line  for  Box  Information).  No 
abbreviations.  Add  15c  for  box  service.  Replies  mailed  dally. 
Box  holders’  Identities  held  In  strictest  confidence.  Deadline 
Wednesday  at  2  PM.  (After  last  Mail). 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 


Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Dept. 

I  Times  Tower,  New  Yark  18,  N.  Y.  BRyant  9-30S2 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers 

JACK  R.  LYDDON 
1016  Baltimore 

KANSAS  CITY  6,  MISSOURI 
MAY  BROTHERS,  Binehamton,  N.  T. 
Eitablished  1914.  Newspapen  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

PACIFIC  COAST,  sound  invettmenti 
in  good  newspaper  properties.  J.  R. 
Gabbert,  3937  Orange,  Riverside,  Cal. 
FOR  31  YEARS — We  have  dealt  In 
nothing  but  newspapers.  Nation  wide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and 
seller. 

LEN  PEIOHNER  AGENCY 

Box  192 _ Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

FOR  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  *  ODETT,  Brokers 
f*.  O.  Rot  527.  Ssn  Fernando.  Calif. 

30  YEARS  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
.Arthur  W.  Stypes.  625  Market  St., 
.San  Francisco  5.  (California. 

DAIUES  OR  WEEKUE^ 

Ray  E.  Mohler  &  Associates 

312  Boston  Bldg. _ Denver,  Colo. 

PROSPEROUS  Iowa,  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota  Newspapers.  Herman  Koch, 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties. 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California. 
DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES,  southern 
and  southwestern  states  only.  J.  R. 
Manley  ft  Co..  2013  Republic  Bank 
Bldg..  Dallas.  Texas. 

CALIFORNIA  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  3570  Prances  Avenue 
Venice,  California 


Publications  for  Sale 

I'OTENTIAL  c^EMI  WEEKLY  in  N. 
Illinois  county  scat.  Now  2-paper 
town.  Stronger  paper  for  sale.  Has 
growing  sub  list,  support  of  town. 
Place  itself  has  new  industries,  new 
stores;  starting  to  grow  fast.  Please 
tell  about  yourself  in  first  letter. 
Larry  Towe  Agency,  1807  S.  Shore, 

Holland.  Michigan.  _ 

TWO  old  and  well  established  metro¬ 
politan  New  York  weeklies.  Paid  cir¬ 
culation.  Net  publishers  $10,000  an¬ 
nually.  No  plant,  low  cost  photo-offset 
printing  contract.  Publishers  have 
other  interest  which  contlict.  Will  sell 
for  $30,000,  terms.  Box  2644  Editor 
Publisher. 

CHOICE  COLORADO  DAILY 
County  seat.  Scenic  Wonderlanil,  No 
competition.  Gross'  $62,000.  $7."), 000 
potential.  Priced  near  gross.  No  paper 
or  help  problem.  Quick  sale  imperative. 
Give  evidence  abilitv  to  raise  $.'10,000. 

RAY  E.  MOHLER  ft  ASSOCIATES 
828  Seventeenth  St.,  Denver.  Colorado. 

FIAIRID.A  DAIT/Y 

IN  fast  growing  city.  Can  bp  handled 
with  initial  jiayment  of  $25,000.  For 
details  write  The  R.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Box 
55.  Melbourne,  Florida. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  For  Sale 


O.AI4FORNT.V — Fine  weekly,  groslinj 
$40,000.  County  scat.  .Asking  gross 
with  $25,000  down.  Jack  L.  Stoll  k 
Associates.  4958  Melrose  .Ave.,  Lot 
.Angeles  29.  California. 
CA14FORN1A  WEEKLY.  City  cf 
6,000  population.  35  miles  from  Lot 
.Angeles.  Gross  $40,000.  Ray  Ctinp- 
1  bell,  4101  W.  3rd  St,,  Los  Angtitt, 

I  LEASE  OR  SELL.  Growing  weekly 
aper  in  Middle  West.  Good  offlee 
ut  no  plant.  Paper  will  net  owner 
$5,500  to  $7,000  first  year.  Takes 
$1,000  to  swing  deal.  Larry  Towe 
Agency,  1807  S.  Shore.  Holland.  Mich. 
DAILIES  FOR  SALE:  Kansas  $40,- 
I  000;  Mississippi  $75,000;  Colorado 
I  $65,000;  Nebraska  $85,000;  Arksniit 
j  $110,000:  also  others  and  many  week- 
I  lies.  Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspsptr  Ssrv- 
j  ce.  Box  396,  Salina,  Kansas. _ 

I  PKOFIT.ABLK.  growing  daily  for  sale, 
timid  market.  Gross  $80,(101).  Sizable 
down  payment  necessary.  Write  Box 
2933.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Publications  l^’unted 


UP  TO  $500,000  DAILY 
Replies  Absolutely  Confidential 
JACK  R.  LYDDON 
1016  Baltimore.  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 

HARD-HITTING,  capable  pnbliiher 
wanta  to  lease  (with  option  to  boy) 

1  small  or  medium-sized  daily  newspaper. 
:  South,  .Southeast  or  Southwest  pre¬ 
ferred.  Best  of  references.  All  repjiei 
in  confidence.  Write  Box  2834,  Editor 
.t  Publisher. 


C.AN.ADA  :  Marilimes  or  I.ake  region. 
.Siiiall  (tally  wanted  or  successful  week¬ 
ly  with  sound  job  plant.  Must  be  (Inn- 
l.v  estniilished  and  show  record  that 
will  stand  full  investigation.  Detaili 
including  l>alunre  sheet  abstract,  which 
.  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence.  Box 
2930,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Business  Opportunilies 

'  ARE  you  an  all-around  newspaper  mm 
or  woman  wishing  you  had  part  in¬ 
terest  in  a  newspajier !  I  am  looking 
for  one  or  two  people  to  assist  me 
to  expand  my  weekly  newspaper.  Xo 
other  publication  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  Located  in  New  Y'ork  City. 
Has  local  and  national  acceptance  and 
prestige.  Future  expansion  assured  bat 
requires  one  or  two  key  all-aronnd 
newspaper  people  willing  to  work- 
qualified  to  develop  advertising, 
lation  or  do  Feature  Writing,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  being  a  good  mixer  with  top 
executives.  To  one  who  has  the  qnalil- 
cations,  know-how-  and  personality.  I 
offer  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
j  your  own  future.  Investment  of  $5,000 
!  required  for  part  interest  in  Clom- 
I  pany.  Return  on  investment  assured. 
I  Write  Box  2907,  Editor  &  Publiiher. 
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ANNOt^NCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


newspaper  valuations  I 

‘t*x  and  all  other  purpoaea. 

A  S.  VAN  BENTHDYSEN 
iii!  Ocean  Arenue.  Brookljn,  N.  Y 

— Tewspaper  appraisals 

MAY  BROTHERS 
Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

Newspaper  Counselors _ 

personnel  PROBLP’MS  are  some-  I 
times  tongh.  We  help  fit  superior  peo-  I 
nie  into  superior  jobs.  Corre8i>ondence 
f'Jited  PUBLISHERS  SERVICE.  I 
p.  0.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  | 

Rare  Editions  | 

POR  S.A^LE.  Original  copies  of  London 
Morning  Chronicle,  May  12.  1812,  and  ! 
B«ir$  Weekly  Messenger,  Sunday,  I 
.Tan.  12.  1806.  covering  Lord  Nelson's 
funeral.  Write  Don  Kck,  National  Edi-  | 
torial  Association.  222  N.  Michigan  | 
Ave..  Chicago,  Illinois.  i 

Cartoons  —  Features 

TRE  PITTSBURGH  POST  GAZETTE  j 
has  renewed  for  Religious  Spotlight, 
odditv  cartoon.  Midwest  Syndicate, 
334  St.  Charles  St..  Elgin,  Illinois.  I 

Mat  Services 

CHRISTMAS-ART  Mat  Service.  New,  ! 
top  quality.  Free  proof  folder.  Allan  i 
K.  Jensen,  Audubon,  Iowa.  I 

_ Promotion  Services _ 

NEW  BOOK  GIVES  KEYS  TO 
MORE  REAL  ESTATE  LINAGE! 

NEW  128-page  btfoOc,  “How  to 
Write  Productive  Real  Estate  Ada," 
shows  brokers  why  it  pays  to  use 
more  and  better  ads,  tells  how  to 
pack  poll  into  copy. 

"A  RE.AL  hit.  Send  25  more  for 
•  total  of  175.” — H.  M.  Hartshorn. 
Ohio  State  Journal.  “A  fine  book: 
something  real  estate  dealers  need.” 
— Helen  Kimbrell,  Ft.  Madison  Demo¬ 
crat.  “We  like  it;  quote  price  for  25 
more  copies.” — Ruth  Cassidy,  Jsinea- 
town  Post-Journal. 

YOCRS  for  $2.50  per  copy  plus 
postal  fees.  Or  send  check  with  order 
and  I’ll  pay  postage.  Money-^ack 
guarantee  either  way.  Ask  about  our 
bulk-price  plan.  Order  TODAY  I 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
Box  126,  Northwest  Branch, 
Miami  47,  Fla. 

_ Telrtypesctter  Instruction 

NOW  AVAILABLE 

TELETYPESETTER 

KEYBO.ARD  INSTRUCTIONS 
For  Linot}^  Operators 
and  'Typists 

Complete  Home  Practice,  Study  and  In¬ 
struction  Kit.  TWO  DOLL.VRS.  ($2). 
Shop  Group  Rate.  6  Kits.  $8.00. 

W.  J.  CALLAGHAN 

P.  0.  Box  1493  Great  Falls,  Montana 


.ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Press  EuRineers 


.MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving,  I 
>  assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants.  ' 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation-  ! 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y.  ] 
_ STillwell  6-0098  0099 _ ‘ 

I  CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc.  ' 

I  (Div.  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc.)  : 

Machinists  —  Riggers  —  Hanling 
'  For  the  Allied  Printing  Trades. 

!  Dismantling  •  Moving  -  Erecting 
I  Single  Machines  or  Entire  Plants. 

I  LOCAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE 
575  Washington  St.,  N.  T.  14,  N.  T. 
PHONE  WATKINS  4-2010 

FOLTZ  BROS. 

!  Cap  Frank 

'  Experienced  Tubular  and  Flatbed 
Service.  Anywhere,  any  time. 

Erecting,  moving  and  repairing. 

:  4>17  Kolping  Ave.,  Dayton  10,  Ohio 
I  Aladiaon  4266  j 

I  Maintenance,  Service,  Repairs,  Erection 
SAM  S.  PUNTOULLO 
311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhnrst,  N.  J, 

,  SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex  and 

.  '  Goss  Flat-Bed  Webs. 


Composing  Room _ 

LIQUIDATION 
ST.  LOUIS 
STAR-TIMES  PLANT 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

3- .Model  5  Linotypes 

4-  .Model  8  Linotype.s 
4-Modcl  C  Inlortypcs 
2-Model  OSM  Intertypes 

60- Fonts  Mats 

4. Monotypes — Giants,  Rules,  Sorts. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Newsfile  Bindery 


O.  J.  FORMAN  CO, 
NKWSPILE  Binders — Monmouth,  lU. 
CUSTOM  BUILT— GUARANTIiEl>  1 

_ Newsprint _  I 

NEWSPRINT  available 
Box  1840 

_ Editor  &  Publisher _ 

ONE  of  N.  Y.'s  largest  converters 
offers  newsprint.  S.  B.  Behrens  A  Co., 

I  IS  Onderdonk  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Phone 
Evergreen  6-0505. 

ROLLS  AND  SHEETS,  AVAILABLE.  ; 
Behrens  Sales  Company,  43-01  46th 
Street,  Long  Island  City,  New  York,  ! 

IRonside  6-0745. _  ' 

TEN  TONS  PLUS  of  standard  news¬ 
print  in  35  and  70  inch  rolls.  Surplus.  ; 
Make  offer.  Box  2811,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  I 

STANDARD  NEWSPRINT.  Rolls — 
sheets.  AH  sizes.  All  types  printing 
papers.  Have  35  52  70".  30"  diam- 

eter.  Box  158,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 

OANADIAN  Newsprint,  original  mill 
shipment,  any  site  rolls,  carload  lots 
at  attractive  prices.  September  ship¬ 
ment  and  continuous  Iwokings.  In¬ 
quiries  invited.  Canadian  Newsprint 
Supply  Co.,  Alfred  Horn,  18  East  41 
Street.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tel.  ORegon 
9-3870. _ 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

I  liOLLS.  sheets,  any  size.  Phone  (New 
Vork)  GKamercy  7-5288. 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

ROLIjS,  Sheets,  Any  site.  All  type 
,  Print  Papers.  ALgonquin  4-8720.  N.Y 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment 

IPRINTEKS  —  PHOTOENGKAVEKSI 

USED  plate  beveler,  stereo  saw,  mod¬ 
el  40  mnitilith,  model  50  multilith, 
engravers  plate  whirler.  3  h^.  and  5 
h.p.  220  volt  A.  C.  motors.  Hammond 
Radial  router,  all  items  priced  for 
quick  sale. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  ' 


SOO  X.  12th  St..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Phuiit*  CUt'Stnut  4205 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


I  HIGH  SPEED  HOE  UNITS 

j  3  EXCEPTIONALLY  fine  units;  22% 

I  inch  cut-off;  A.C.  Motors;  substruc- 
,  turc;  Rubber  Rollers;  serial  no.  2478. 

24-48  PACE  HOE  UNITS 

THREE  Unit.s-,  22%  incli  cut-off:  A.C. 
Drive;  coiniilcte  Stereo  with  Pony 
.liitoplate. 

:  32-64  PACE  GOSS  OCTUPLE 

I  PERFECT  Condition:  .A.C.  Drives; 

!  21! j  inch  cut-off;  end  fee<l;  ideal  for 
'  Color. 

j  6  MODERN  HOE  UNITS 

KSUPER  Production  Presses;  2  Pairs 
1  Double  Folders;  2  Drives  and  Control- 
1  lers;  Rubber  Rollers,  late  news  de- 
1  vices,  21V4  inch  Cut-off.  Complete 
I  stereo.  Will  sell  as  a  6  unit  press  or 
I  two  3  unit  presses.  Can  be  inspected 
in  daily  operation  at  Washington 
I  (D.  C.)  Times-Herald. 

I  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

I  .lOO  Fifth  -Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

I _ _ _ 

,  GOS.S  4  color  rotary,  fine  register. 

Must  dispose  due  to  ill  health.  Will 
I  sell  at  sacrifice  or  exchange  for  smaller 
:  rotary  to  print  tabloid  weekly  (40 
pages).  Reply  to  Lyle  Printing  Co., 

I  Salem.  Ohio. _ 

jA'  I  “v 

GOSS  48  Page  Rotary  Press 
I  Rubber  rollers.  newspa|>er  conveyor 
I  Cutoff  22%",  AC  motor  drive 

HOE  32  Page  Stereotype  Press 
Rubber  rollers,  AC  motor  drive 
Cutoff  22 -’4",  Double  folder 

GOSS  16  Page  Rotary  I’re.-s 
AC  Motor  drive.  Cutoff  22 %" 

I  All  presses  with  stereotype  maebinei-y 

'JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  Inc. 

11  W.  42  St,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


Press  Engineers _  ' 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  00.  I 

Awspsper  Press  Erectors 
Dismantling  •  Moving  -  Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installstions  I 
„  Service  Nationwide 
tM  N.  Victory  Blvd:  Burbank.  Calif. 
CHarleston  8-9042  —  Sunset  1-4576 

*.  P.  WALLJIAN  AND  (XJMPANY 
Printing  Machinery 
Bought  and  Sold 
Erecting  and  Rebuilding 
I,  . ,  North  Church  Street 

_ Illinois 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
^®chinists  an<J  Movers 
Web  Offset.  Flat-BecJ  Experts 

•  will  mors,  erect  or  repair  prsaaai 

Me.,  anywhere 

*‘b  St.,  New  York  8,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  SPring  7-1740 

editor  &  publisher  for 


LINOTYPES  —  INTERTYPES 
LUDLOWS 

IIOLGHT  —  Sf)LD  —  EXCHANGED 

MACHINES  RENEWED  UNDER 
FACTORY  METHODS 
Large  stock,  new  ami  used  parts  for 
sale,  over  300  fonts  mats  in  stock. 

G.  S.  LORING  &  CO. 

575  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

aTv JaTlABLK  NOW:  Model  8  Linotype, 
fan  style,  fast  mof,  three  magazines, 
four  molds,  .AC  overhead  motor,  gas 
pot.  Priced  for  quick  sale.  American 
Printing  Machinery  Co.,  Inc.,  88  Gold 
Street.  New  York  City. _ 

INTERTYPES 

“C“  Intertypes  112835,  $14869 

with  qusdding  attachment. 

“C”  Intertype  $12835,  with  quad- 
ding  attachment. 

03SM  $7867,  electric  pot. 

LINOTYPES 

Models  5,  8,  14. 

45C  Goss  Mat  Roller 
72D  Goss  Shaver 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
323-29  N.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia  8,  Ps. 
S.AVE  one-third  on  Newspaper  tnrtlei. 
Top  Quality.  'Write  for  literature. 
L  &  B  Sales  Company,  Box  560,  Elkin, 
North  Carolina. _ 

Mail  Room _ 

SPEEDACMAT 

MAILER 

-Addresses  11,000  papers  i)er  hour. 
Uses  metal  stencils 
&  yi  page  deliveries 
Wrapper  device  optional 

Illustrations  &  samples  available. 

JOHN  W.  GRIFFITHS  CO.  Inc. 

11  West  42  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


i  FOR  SALE — 

;  PHOTO  ENGRAVING  EQUIPMENT 

ONE  (1)  Tasope  9x11  Camera  with 
automatic  aperture,  lens,  and  60  line 
screen, 

ONE  (1)  plate  whirler,  complete  with 
motor, 

ONE  (1)  pressure  printing  frame  for 
plates. 

ONE  (1)  stoneware  etching  tank,  com¬ 
plete  with  adjustable  motor,  (for 
plates  up  to  10x14), 

ONE  (1)  General  Electric  water  cooled 
Mercury  Vapor  printing  lamp,  com¬ 
plete. 

.ABOVE  equipment  in  good  condition, 
price  for  complete  plant,  not  crated, 
$350.00. 

Contact  OLEAN  TIMES  HERALD 
Olean.  New  Y'ork 
Phone  3121 


COMPI.ETE 

ENGRAVING  DEPARTMENT 

A  complete  newspaper  engraving  de¬ 
partment  for  immediate  sale  as  a  unit. 
Includes  Robertson  darkroom  camera 
with  automatic  diapliragm  control, 
stripping,  cabinet,  vacuum  printing 
frame,  refrigerated  developing  tank, 
guillotine,  Chemco  w-hirler,  burning- 
in  stove  and  cooler,  briishiip  cabinet. 
Stoneware  etcher,  3  stainless  steel 
sinks,  and  other  assorted  equipment. 
In  top  condition,  and  on  floor  now. 
Bought  new  and  used  four  years. 
Priced  to  move.  Daily  Dispatch.  New 
!  Kensington,  Pennsylvania. 

Press  Room _ 

ONE  Plate  Drop  (approximately  40  ft. 

I  drop).  Complete  and  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition. 

I  ONIE  Plate  Conveyor  (65  ft.  long). 
I  Complete  with  motor  and  new  Good- 
I  year  belt  in  perfect  condition. 

'  ONE  Bnndle  Conveyor  (80  ft.  long). 
Complete  with  motor  and  new  Good¬ 
year  carrier  belt — in  1st  class  condi¬ 
tion.  Can  be  seen  on  our  floor. 

The  above  are  Capitol  Lift  and  Mfg. 
I  Co.  products.  May  be  bought  as  a 
I  whole  or  In  sections.  The  Canton 
(Ohio)  Repository. 


'  GOSS  4  DECK  SINGLEWIDTH 
PRESS 

COLOR  CYLINDER 

,22%"  cut  off,  AC  drive,  plate  casting 
!  equipment,  now  available. 

I  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  24  PAGE 
1  TWO  to  One  model,  two  formers, 

I  stereotype  equipment,  AC  motor  drive. 

I  DUPLEX  32-PAGE  2  UNIT 
TWiO  color  cylinders,  two  folders, 

I  one  has  yi  page  folder,  22-%*  i-iit-off. 

1  12-HOE  UNITS 

I  SELL  any  amount  needed,  23-9/16* 
cut-off  length. 

10-PAGE  DUPLEX 

THIS  will  print  10  pages,  7  columns, 
available. 

AC  motor  drives  30-40-60-75-100  HP. 
Pony  Autoplates,  hand  casting  equip¬ 
ment. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

BOX  903,  BOISE,  IDAHO 


USED 

GOSS-DUPLEX 

PRESSES 

Excellent  Selection 
Semi-eylindrical, 

Tubular,  Flat  Bed  PressM. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Paulina  St. 

Chioago  8,  Illinois 

32  PAGE  HOE  2  UNIT  ’ 
NEWSPAPER  Press.  22  %”  ent-off. 
Double  Folders,  Rubber  Rollers,  Janet 
Tensions,  Pony  anto-plate  and  com¬ 
plete  Stereotype  Equipment.  Can  be 
seen  oiperating. 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
2’77  Broadway,  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


DL'l'LtX.  tiOSS,  M01<;  newspaper 
presses — from  8  pages  to  96  pages. 
Contact  Newspaper  Division,  Turner 
Printing  Machinery,  Inc.  2630  Payne 
Avenue,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio.  Branch¬ 
es:  Chicago  and  Detroit. 


Stereotype 


HELP  WANTED 


Classified  Advertising 


YOUNG,  fully  experienced  man  for 
Classified  Advertising  Manager  of 
growing  morning  and  evening  daily 
located  in  the  Southwest.  Starting  sal¬ 
ary  $435  per  month.  Give  full  details. 
Box  2911,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


,  3450  ABC  daily,  seeks  circulation 

METROPOLITAN  EQUIPMENT  manager  with  car.  $50  per  week  and 

liberal  commission  and  mileage.  Jen- 
tVXKlD  Double  Junior  Autoplates  and  nings  (Louisiana)  Daily  News. 

Wood  Autoshaver  for  22%  inch  Plate,  . 

with  8  Ton  AC  Electric  Furnace.  Correspondents 

WOOD  Double  Automatic  Autoplate  i 

and  two  Wood  Autoshavers  for  23-^16  Greater  Philadelphia  area  columnist, 
inch  plates,  with  10-Ton  AC  Electric 

Metal  Furnace.  ?°rth  neighborhood  act>yitiea.  State 

job,  with  whom,  age;  this  data  kept 
WOOD  Single  Automatic  Autoplate  and  *P  confidence.  Box  2805,  Editor  Ss 

Wood  Autoshaver  for  23-9/16  inch  Publisher, 
plates,  with  8-Ton  Gas  Metal  Furnace.  Display  Advertising 

WOOD  Color  Plate  Pre-Register  Ma-  WANTED  Display  ad  salesman  with 
chine  for  23-9^16  inch  plates.  New  minimum  of  3  years  experience.  Mnat 
Condition.  make  nest  layouts  that  will  sell  mer- 

chandise  and  willing  to  help  our  ad- 
T\V  O  bta-Hi  Autoforniers,  AC  or  DC.  vertisers  in  every  possible  way.  Write 

_  .  .  _  .  or  wire  E.  A.  Schafer  c/o  Meridian 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  (Mississippi)  Star. _ 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

DISPLAY  SPACE 

GOOD  VALUES  FOR  SALE  SALESMAN 

OOSS  full  pg.  Flat  Casting  Box,  late 

j  i>  o  n  GROWING  Northern  New  Jersey  daily 

Go**  ’‘■t"  have  opening  for  a  thoroughly 

o  Reynolds  Stereo.  Pot.  experienced  man  with  several  years 

2,400  LB.  Hoe  Electrotype  Metal  Fur-  selling,  good  layout  and  copy  experi- 
V,  ,j.  ....  ence,  plus  merchandise  knowledge.  Ex- 

H(>E  Double  Molding  Press,  electrical-  cellent  salary  and  working  conditions. 
"®^.*®  o  .  _  ...  40  hour,  5  day  work  week. 

WITH  your  application  please  in- 
oc**TT  M.  elude  a  resume  with  complete  details 

MODEL  25  Vandercook  full  page  about  yourself,  experience  and  present 
proof  press.  salary.  Replies  held  in  confidence.  Ad- 

WESEL  heavy  duty  Electric  Oalley  dress  Box  2802,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Proof  Press. 

HOE  Curved  Casting  Box  Shaver  k  .rtvypTicTvra  qatfcmam- — 

Plate  Trimmer  for  15'  iiam.  plaus,  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN.  Prefer 
7/16'  thick  young  man  with  several  years  exper- 

SCOTT  4-pie«e  Stereo.  Plate  FinUh-  ‘®“®®-  .  salary,  bonus  plan  per- 

ing  outfit  for  IfP-  diam.  platee,  >4'  "lanent.  Progressive  9  000  circulation 
'  daily  and  Sunday.  IV  rite  giving  refer- 
HOE  duo-cooled  Casting  Box  with  Fin-  ®"®®?-  .experience,  a^vailability  for  per¬ 
ishing  Machine  for  14)4'  plates,  'uferview.  Char  es  E  Barrus. 

7/16'  thick  Advertising  Manager.  Albert  Lea  Even- 

HOE  Curved  ft  Flat  Plate  Routers.  inv  TrihnnH.  Albert  Lea.  Minnesota. 

S13  INDUSTRIAL  Paper  Shredder.  ADVERTISING  MAN— young,  aggres- 
HAND  Balers,  new,  three  sixes.  sive  man  who  feels  he  is  capable  of 

NEW  HALL  Newspaper  Form  Tables  taking  over  the  complete  management 
ft  “Dural”  light-weight  Stereo  Chases,  of  a  small  5  day  a  week  newspaper  and 
THOMAS  W  HALL  COMPANY,  INC.  job  shop.  This  is  a  rebuilding  job  in  a 
120  West  42nd  St..  New  York  18,  N.Y.  far  west  town.  Give  all  details  in  first 
_ (Plant  at  Stamford.  Conn.) _  letter.  Box  2912,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

GOSS-DUPLEX  tubular  casting  box,  »  r^wi-n-rir-ik  i/~  i  j  <  >.  ■  a  i-n 
and  full-page  shaver.  Best  offer  takes  ADVERTISIN0  MANAGER 
them.  Attleboro  (Massachusetts)  Sun.  w-ith  retail  selling  experience.  Must  be 
^  ■■  good  at  copy  and  layout.  Excellent 

vVanied  to  Bay  starting  salary.  Housing  available. 

State  experience  and  qualifications. 

LIN()TTP  E^^^INTORTYPES  iSpubliran.  ^  Bel vl^eVe.^flHno"/ 

.IMBiWoUS  EXPEKlKXCUD  Ad 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  SSfS?;.  .SS 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  or  less  experienced.  Write  all.  Salary. 

_ _ _  Family  status,  experience.  References 

LINOTYPES  —  Highest  cash  prices  required.  Daily  Independent,  Grand 

paid  for  all  t^esetting  machines.  Call  T'^land,  Nebraska. _ 

DISPLAY  SALEM.AN.  Married,  fully 
Nmv  ^Vnrlr”^?  Hualified  to  handle  diversified  accounts. 

- - - -  .-Vbility  to  work  with  minimum  super- 

GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages  vision.  Good  salary-.  Write  fully,  in¬ 
wide),  13%  inch  printing  diameter,  rinding  draft  status.  Reply  to  Mr.  Hal 
21)4  inch  ent-off  or  deck  for  same.  Ganz.  Farm  and  Dairy,  .‘^alem.  Ohio. 

FdifoJ*'ft ‘puhlUher'^  L.IVELY  WEEKLY,  year-old,  wants 

- _  young  man.  Ground  floor  opportunity. 

MAT  ROLTiKR.  full  pajfe  Investment  possible  but  NOT  required.  ; 

state  make  and  model.  ^anta  Barbara  Star,  Santa  Barbara, 

Box  903  Boise.  Idaho  Oalifnrnia. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY— Wood  Pony  c  Aires,!  am 

Autoplate  Machine.  22%'  length  of  bALtoMAN 

sheet  cutoff  with  alternating  current 

equipment.  Advise  price  and  avail-  .V  LARGE  morning  and  Sunday  Ohio 
ability.  Box  2739,  Editor  &  Publisher,  newspaper  needs  an 

WANTED  TO  BUY:  Sta  Hi  Junior  flUT^TWDTVO  DTvtPT  4Y 

Former.  Good  condition.  Give  serial  o  at  n-aSi 

number  and  age.  Box  2701,  Editor  ft  ,  “AtAt^oMAW 

Publisher. _  *  solicitor) 

ONE  OR  TWO  Kellogg  Keyboards  BEST  of  working  conditions,  retire- 
wanted  immediately.  Must  be  A-1  con-  ment  plan.  etc.  Real  opiwtunity  if 
dition.  State  condition,  serial  number  you  qualify.  Pull  information,  in  con- 
and  price  to  Tupelo  (Missisaippi)  fldence.  Box  2935,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
Journal. 


HF.LP  WANTFD _ 


Display  Advertising  _ 


GGUD  Basic  pay  and  commission  on 
department  gross  for  local  solicitor. 
Thriving  city  and  progressive  newspa¬ 
per.  Experience  desirable  but  sales 
ability  and  industry  most  important. 
Write  fully  Richard  A.  Davis,  Business 
Manager.  Daily  Tribune,  Wisconsin 
Rapids.  Wisconsin. 


METROPOLITAN  newspaper  in  Rocky 
Mountain  area  baa  an  immediate 
opening  for  one  good  reporter.  Please 
send  complete  details  in  first  letter 
to  Box  2707,  Editor  ft  Pnblither.  All 
applications  will  be  treated  confiden¬ 
tially^ _ 

SOCIETY  EDITOR — Prominent  New 
England  newspaper  has  opening  for 
experienced  newswoman  who  can  head 
department  reporting  society  items  for 
daily  editions  and  assist  special  lay¬ 
outs  and  makeup  for  Sunday  section. 
State  age,  education,  experience  and 
salary  desired.  Box  2828,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. _ 

\\^ ANTED:  Experienced  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  to  work  on  growing  morning  daily 
in  progressive  small  southern  city. 
Give  experience,  salary  expected  and 
when  can  report.  Box  2816,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR.  The  Organic 
Farmer  Magazine,  Emmaus,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  needs  a  man  who  can  THINK, 
who  knows  farming  and  who  is  re¬ 
ceptive  to  the  organic  method.  A  chal- 
lenging  job.  Excellent  advancement. 
ELECTRONICS  FIELD  —  Reporter- 
rewrite  man,  facile,  intelligent,  will¬ 
ing  worker,  to  join  fast-moving  VV’ash- 
ington  trade  news  service  specializing 
in  electronics  and  television,  both  tech¬ 
nical  and  non-technical.  Prefer  family 
man,  30-35,  with  Signal  Corps  or 
Navy  radio  experience  who  already 
knows  electronic  rudiments  and  ter¬ 
minology.  Reply  should  give  all  de¬ 
tails  including  references  and  starting 
salary  expected.  Box  2814,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


DESK  MAN 

NORTH  EAST  AM 
DAILY 

OF  established  reputation  has 
opening  for 

EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN 

familiar  with  makeup  and 
capable  of  putting  out  a  one- 
edition  paper  in  an  cmergen- 
cy-two-man-desk. 

Good  opening  for  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaperman  interested 
in  serenity  and  security  in 
city  20,000  population  class. 

Write  Box  2903 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MORNING  Newspa- 
per,  city  43.000,  wants  reporter  for 
general  utility.  Clollege  graduate  with 
some  experience  preferred.  References 
required  with  interview.  Reply  Em¬ 
ployment  Manager,  Meriden  Record, 
Meriden.  Connecticut. 

TWO  EXPERIENCED  reporter-photog- 
raphers  wanted  immediately.  South¬ 
west  location.  Good  salary.  Box  2705, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

WOMEN’S  PAGE  EDITOR  wanted  by 
southeastern  daily.  Submit  qualifica¬ 
tions.  s.'imples,  salary  requirement  to: 

Box  2927.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WOMEN’S  page  editor  for  aggressive 
50,000  M-E-S  New  England  newspaper. 
Must  have  original  mind  and  be  real 
leader.  Box  2910,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT  opening 
for  man  or  woman  on  small  town  mid¬ 
west  daily.  Journalism  graduate  pre¬ 
ferred.  Some  experience  helpful  but 
not  essential.  Opportunity  for  varied 
worrk.  Apply  by  letter  only  to  Miss 
Ernestine  Jenison,  Publisher,  BEA(X)N 
NEWS.  Paris,  Illinois.  State  salary  re¬ 
quired _ 

CITY  EDITOR  for  college  town  news¬ 
paper.  Includes  some  writing.  Tri¬ 
bune-News,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 


WANTED:  Experienced  rnotocrapktt 
Fairchild  experience  preferabls.  In', 
mediate  opening.  Kindly  give  completi 
information  in  first  letter.  Ctzoer 
(Wyoming)  Tribune-Herald. 


Mecoanicu 

NEWSPAPER  pressman'  wanted T; 
large-volume  press  room  equipped  wltj 
Duplex  tubulars.  Must  be  union  mem¬ 
ber,  or  eligible  to  membership.  Exp«. 
rience  with  color  preferable,  bat  tot 
mandatory.  Scale  $1U2.74  dsn- 
$113.01  nights;  37)4  hour  workweek- 
6  paid  holidays;  1  day’s  vacstioi 
credit  for  each  17  days  or  nigliii 
worked.  No  tronble.  Shopping  Kevi 
5309  Hamilton  Ave.,  Cleveland  It! 
Ohio. _ 

WRITERS’  SERVICES 
Lilerao  Agent  y 

NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Art- 
cles.  Books,  Fiction.  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klaosner,  130  E.  40  6t.,  11.  t! 

SITUATIONS  W ANTED 
_ Administrative _ 

YOUNG  CITY  EDITOR 
50,000  midwest  daily  wants  reipoui- 
ble  job  ON  SUCCESSFUL  WEEKLY 
to  learn  all  phases  Weekly  PabUei- 
tion.  Interested  in  eventual  PART  or 
PULL  Ownership.  Box  2619,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
BUSINESS  MANAGER  OR 
ASSISTANT  TO  PUBUSHER 

THOROUGH  experience  all  deport¬ 
ments  including  labor  negotiationo.  At 
present  in  top  management  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper.  Seeks  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  future  in  medium  or  metro¬ 
politan  group.  Early  40’a,  family.  Beit 
of  references.  All  replies  in  confidence. 
Write  Box  2835,  Editor  ft  Pnbliiker. 

PRESENT  PUBLISHER,  small  dlily, 
seeks  larger  opportunity  with  ehineo 
to  acquire  part  ownership.  In  etrly 
40’s,  best  experience.  Box  280(, 
tor  ft  Publisher. _ 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 
GENERAL  MANAGER 

WANTS  top  job  or  assistant  to  buiy 
publisher.  22  year  record  of  succeisfol 
management  on  small  and  large  pi¬ 
pers  in  highly  competitive  fields. 
Capable  of  handling  all  advertisint. 
news,  circulation,  production  and  la¬ 
bor  [iroblems. 

VERY  conscious  of  the  relation  of 
costs  to  profits  and  have  outstandini 
record  of  profitable  operations. 

C.4.N  secure  complete  cooperation  of 
department  heads  and  work  with  tbem 
to  increa.se  production.  Know  value  o( 
public  relations,  advertiser  contscti, 

46  YEARS  old,  family.  UnivenitT 
graduate,  active  in  civic  affairs.  Artil- 
able  Settlement  of  partnership.  Prefer 
East  or  South. 

RESPONSIBILITY  of  job  and  op¬ 
portunity  to  participate  in  profiti 
more  important  than  salary. 

Inquiries  held  in  strict  confidence. 
Box  2928,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THESE  ARE  MY 
QUALIFICATIONS 

OFFICER  and  director,  daily,  15.000 
class.  Experience  and  responsibility.  | 
without  title,  of  business  msnsger  Mo 
assistant  to  general  manager  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  Trained  administration,  pews- 
nel,  accounting,  advertising  and  cim- 
lation.  Eleven  years  experience; 
thirty  three,  industrious,  conscientioiu 
and  sincere.  Desire  position  sllovinf 
for  wider  use  of  initiative,  as  bniisw 
manager  or  assistant  to  publisher,  wiu 
sound  organization.  Box  2900,  Editor 
ft  Pablisher. 


EXPERJENCED  young  Basineil  Vm- 
ager  with  background  in  CircnlsWs 
and  Advertising  desires  movs  w 
small  daily  to  larger  operation  MSl  w- 
fords  greater  opportunity.  Can  fttrjjg 
top  references — record  sells  it****- 
Box  2901,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  P UBLIS  HER  for  September  (ISI 
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..lit  A  I  IONS  wanted 


Administrative _ I 

presently  Circulation  Manager 
paper  near  150,000.  Whipping 
moet  difflcult  situationi  in  field. 
«  teiri  experience.  Have  full  knowl 
tin  other  departmenta.  Happy  to 
!^p,te  with  the  beat  ai  Circulation 
„  Buaineaa  Manager  or  Aaaiatant 
^blixher.  South.  Age  42.  Mason,  yam- 
ilj  Box  2606,  Editor  *  Publisher. 

Artists — Cartoonists 

""  caktoom.st 

Editorial  Experienced. 

Rot  2017.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

ADVEKTISING  .MANAGER  OR 

Distant  to  pubusher 

Argretsive,  top-tilight  thoroughly  com- 
nelent  and  responsible  working  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager  with  vision  and  know¬ 
how  now  employed,  seeks  career  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Capable  of  becoming  part 
owner.  Draft  exempt  Vet  under  40. 
excellent  Health  and  Habits.  19  years 
experience  on  dailies,  combination  and 
weeklies.  Small  town.  Metropolitan 
and  suburban.  Key  accounts,  retail, 
national  advertising,  promotion,  public 
relations,  staff  training.  Energetic, 
realistic  lineage  builder.  Top-notch 
layouts  and  copy  that  punch  and  sell. 
Fine  record,  best  of  references.  Prefer 
Eastern  States.  Box  2751,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  _ 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 

in  one  of  America’s  most  competitive 
markets  wants  change.  Prefer  South 
or  Southwest.  Experienced  in  broker 
and  distributor  contact.  Have  called 
on  out-state  agencies.  Know  al'  phases 
of  merchandising  and  have  working 
knowledge  of  market  analysis.  Age  37. 
Married.  Linage  leader  on  accounts. 
Sober.  More  details  on  request.  Box 

2Mg.  Editor  k  Publisher _ 

SALES  FORCE  SHORT!  Let  our 
years  of  experience  serve  your  publi¬ 
cation.  We’ll  sell  and  service  your  spe¬ 
cial  financial,  business,  industrial  or 
church  page;  anniversary,  historical,  or 
progress  edition,  gravure  insert  or 
other  pet  project.  If  you  want  to  do 
a  top-night  community  job  or  wish  to 
increase  revenue  from  non-advertisers, 
we’ll  see  you  promptly,  in  person,  and 
discuss  possibilities.  No  financial  guar¬ 
antee  required.  Write  Box  2904,  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Publisher. 


CIRCDLATION  MANAGER,  80,  Ag- 
greaaive,  Experienced  all  phases.  City 
and  Country.  ABO.  Prefer  Muth, 
Southwest.  Available  immediately. 

Box  2655,  Editor  —  Publisher, _ 

20  TEARS  experience  directing  Circu¬ 
lation  accounting.  Machine  application 
Snbscription  and  addressograph  De 
partment.  Blotter  clerks.  Invoice  De¬ 
partment.  46  years  old.  Will  consider 
any  phaae  of  above.  Box  2609,  Editor 

k  Pnbliaher. _ 

wanted  a  PCBLISHER  who  real 
iara  the  true  valuation  of  circulation 
and  the  man  who  can  produce  it 
profitably.  Employed  unhappily  (for 
iMk  of  mentioned)  at  a  good  salary, 
letting  record!  in  quality-quantity  cir 
cnlatioD  and  revenue.  24  years  com- 
prrbentive  circulation  experience.  50 
to  ISO  M.  Working  knowledge  all  da- 
pirtments.  Interested  In  permanency- 
fntnre.  Good  health.  Age  41.  Family. 
Prefer  South.  Bo*  2608,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

manager— 18  years  one  chain.  Con¬ 
servative.  A.B.C.  Little  Merchant 
Plan.  Employed,  change.  8  to  80.000.  , 
Ate  40  Veteran  Car  Family.  Sooth-  ' 
west  Box  271.5,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

CIRCDLATION  MANAGER.  Thorough¬ 
ly  ronverssnt  ABC.  Outstanding  pro¬ 
duction  record  for  increased  circiils- 
tinn  Revenue.  Widely  experienced  with 
IJttle  Merchant  Plan,  Newsstand. 

D  L  o  ,®'>tf>l>utor  and  Industrial 
J^k  Sales.  Excellent  references.  Fif- 
*****  experience.  Age  35,  family 

2!?;.  .  *^st.  Box  2915,  Editor  k 

Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Correspondents  I 

I  FOR  SPECIAL  “assignments  I 
FROM  publishers  only.  Experienced 
newsman.  References.  Instructions  | 
followed  exactly.  Box  2807,  Editor  k  | 

Publisher. _ ; 

K.ANSAS  CITY  CORRESPONDENT! 
Conscientious  newsman  available  to  act 
as  Kansas  City  correspondent  for  trade 
publications.  Box  2918,  Editor  k  Fub- 

iisher. _ 

SEE  Advertisement,  under  Editorial, 
beginning  “Correspondent-Publicist  in 
New  Y'ork  City.’’  Box  2931,  Editor  &  | 
Piiblisher^__^^___^___^^__^^ 

Editorial  j 

EDITOR-WRITER 

EDITOR  of  one  of  country’s  top 
house  magazines  seeks  position  out¬ 
side  New  York  City.  Versatile,  pro¬ 
fessional  writer.  Formerly  managing 
editor  of  small  daily.  Can  handle  pub-  I 
lie  relations  programs;  employee 
pamphlets,  press  releases,  executive 
speeches,  etc.  Draft  free.  Box  2706, 

Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  editor-reporter  wants 
position  with  New  York  Metropolitan 
weekly  or  daily.  Age  31.  Box  2730, 

Editor  k  Publisher, _ 

GIRL  REPORTER,  with  limited  ex¬ 
perience  on  metropolitan  daily,  wants 
job  on  smaller  daily.  1950  university 
grad.  Box  2736,  Editor  k  Publisher. 
JOURNALISM  GRAD,  25.  seeks  edi 
torial  or  sports  Job  anywhere.  Good 
features.  Short  on  experience.  Long 
on  drive.  Writing  ability.  What  have 
you!  Box  2712,  Editor  k  Publisher. 
NEWS  and  Feature  writer,  camera 
man,  18  months  experience,  seeks  po¬ 
sition  on  progressive  daily.  Box  2719, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 

REPORTER.  EDITOR,  publicist;  8 
years  experience  most  phases  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  Now  employed.  Age  28,  single, 
car.  Willing  and  versatile,  college 
grad.  Minimum  salary  $75  a  week. 
Box  2748  Editor  k  P'lM'thor. 

NEWS  REPORTER  wants  Job  on 
sports  staff;  8  years  general  writing 
experience.  Box  2700,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  or  wrlteiv-Wide 
experience,  background  on  good  dai¬ 
lies.  Top  references.  Live  column  and 
copy.  Now  in  east,  but  interested  in 
Pacific  Coast  or  West.  Box  2723,  Edi- 
tor  ft  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  WRITING  and  editing  have 
been  my  main  dntiea  on  good  dailiea, 
and  will  be  available  in  September. 
Wide  experience,  including  turf  au¬ 
thority,  baseball  etc.  No  drifter,  aeek 
live  daily  post.  Box  2725,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


PARIS  DATELINE.  Newsman.  5 
experience,  features,  polities,  re- 
Box  2*26,  Editor  k  Pnbliaher. 


WEST  COAST  newsman  with  daily 
newspaper  experience  in  general  re¬ 
porting,  make-up  and  editing  teeki 
newspaper,  trade  paper  or  public  rela¬ 
tions  Job  with  future — ^Hard  worker. 
University  graduate  in  Jonmaliam. 
Box  2738,  Editor  k  Publisher. 
WOMAN  JOURNALIST,  BA  degree, 
1950,  assistant  editor  of  msnnfartnr- 
ing  firm’s  employee  publication 
(writes  and  edits  copy,  crops  pic¬ 
tures,  makes  up  pages,  manages  dark 
room  activities  for  developing  and  i 
printing  speed  graphic  pictures) 
would  like  editorial  position  alone 
similar  lines  with  organization  pri¬ 
marily  devoted  to  publishing.  Box 
2729.  Editor  k  Publisher. 
AGRICULTURAL  WRITER — Editor¬ 
ial-Ad  Copy.  Ail  farm  phases.  Strong 
Veterinary — animal  nutrition  subjects 

Box  2812  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

.ALERT,  capable.  Graduate  Jonrnalism, 
A.B.  English.  Wire  editor  16,000 
daily.  Prefer  east.  27.  single,  vet. 
Box  2824.  Editor  k  Publisher. 
AMBITIOUS  YOUNG  REPORTER — 
Year’s  experience  on  small  daily;  8 
years’  experience  on  college  daily; 
BA  Cornell  University  1*50;  Presi¬ 
dent  Senior  Class;  Seeks  Job  with 
fntnre;  Prefers  the  West;  Interested 
editors  will  get  resume,  references, 
clippings.  Lydia  Schnrmsn,  161  East 
79  St..  New  York  21.  N.  Y. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR — Ohio,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Maryland,  W.  Virginia  perimeter 
10  years  varied  experience  in  all 
phases.  Good  references.  Like  start 
before  football  season.  Box  2827, 

I  tor  k  Pnbliaher. 


SITUATIONS  IV ANTED 


_  Editurial 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  seeks 
bigger  paper.  Draft-free  vet,  28,  sin¬ 
gle.  Use  Speed  Graphic.  Native  south¬ 
erner,  Yale  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Box 

2800,  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  WRITING,  editing,  makeup. 
Headwriting,  features,  4  years  experi¬ 
ence,  DOW  working  as  assistant  spurts 
editor  on  Eastern  daily,  seek  paper 
over  40,000  circulation,  26  and  draft 
exempt.  Box  2819,  Editor  k  Pablisher. 
SUSPENSION  of  Western  daily  leaves 
experienced  reporter  (female)  looking 
for  job.  Covered  all  beats.  BA  degree. 
Age  23.  Write  Box  2815,  Editor  k 

Publisher. _ 

VETERAN,  versatile  newsman,  40, 
now  metropolitan  staffer,  seeks  beat 
or  desk  in  100,000  city  or  less.  Salary 
no  object.  Married,  draft  exempt.  £x- 
Star-Tiiiies  staffer.  John  H.  MacAle- 
ney,  339  Redwood  Dr.,  Webster 
Groves,  19,  Missouri. _ 

WOMAN’S  page  writer,  three  years 
experience  wants  position  in  North¬ 
east  as  feature  writer  or  what  have 
you  to  offer!  Knows  make-up,  heads. 

Box  2804,  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

YUUNG  WOMAN,  highly  skilled  and  ' 
experienced  desires  position  as  writer  I 
or  assistant  editor,  newspaper  or  mag-  | 
azine  preferred.  Salary  open  depending 
on  opportunity.  REgent  4-8467  (New 

Y'ork  City). _ 

AWAITING  DRAFT  CALL,  resource¬ 
ful  mature  newsman  seeks  6-niunths 
job.  Terse,  readable  copy.  August  MA 
journalism.  Honors,  SDX,  K'TA.  Fast 
rewrite,  heads.  Y’ear  all-around  expe¬ 
rience.  Law,  government,  social  science 
training.  Rapid  typist,  steno.  R. 
Bailyn,  336  E.  Ann,  .Ann  Arbor,  Michi-  | 
gan.  Phone  2-3249.  I 

CORRESPONDENT  -  PUBLICIST  in  ! 
New  York  City;  long  diversified  expe-  i 
rience;  will  cover  news,  features,  spe-  i 
rial  events,  trade  activities;  staff  or 
free  lance  basis.  Box  2931,  Editor  &  | 
Publisher. _  I 

OUB  REPORTER  Sports  Editor,  High 
School,  College  papers,  21,  draft  ex¬ 
empt.  wants  to  break  into  the  business, 
small  daily  preferred,  will  travel  any- 
where.  Box  2924,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
DESK — CITY,  COPY:  Ideas  in  hand¬ 
ling  copy  saving  employer  time,  money. 
Want  recognition,  betterment.  Well 
seasoned  man.  Box  2921,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

DR.AFT  exempt  vet,  27,  single;  AB 
journalism;  now  head  copy-boy  wants 
reporter’s  position.  Box  2919,  Editor 
k  Publisher. _  ' 

DRAFT-PROOF  reporter,  feature  man  i 
wants  job  within  40  miles  New  York 
City.  Three  years  experience  both 
metropolitan  and  small  town  reporting. 
Own  car.  Samples,  references  available. 

Box  2913,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  or  administrative  South-  : 
east.  Wide  experience  good  papers.  Fa-  I 
miliar  ail  processes.  Strongest  points  | 
editorials,  makeup,  short  cuts.  Can  I 
save  space,  speed  composition,  liven  up  ! 
paper.  Dependable,  affable.  Have  run  I 
own  weekly  profitably  2  years.  Chance  I 
for  good  sale.  Box  2905,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  | 

EFFICIENT  .SOCIETY  EDITOR  de-  I 
■sires  position  on  progressive  daily.  50,-  ' 
000  to  100,000.  Also  writes  editorial  | 
column  re:  women’s  views  on  current  I 
affairs.  Experience  Texas  dailies,  35,- 
000  and  65,000.  Box  2932,  Editor  ! 

&  Publisher. _  l 

IT  MUST  BE  IN  THE  ROCKIES — 
(preferably  Colorado) — no  more  sum-  i 
mers  in  the  pJains  cauldron.  General 
or  political  reporter,  any  desk,  full  I 
charge.  Experience  14  years,  small 
cities  to  New  York.  Plus  public  rela¬ 
tions.  magazines,  trade  associations. 
Box  2908.  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

NEWSM-AN,  now  reporting  -  rewriting 
wire  service  radio  side.  Experienced 
sports,  features,  cables.  27.  married, 
draft-free  vet.  B..A.  Seeking  staff  or 
desk  spot.  Box  2920,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NBVViS  EXECUTIVE 

Your  problem  solved  if  you’re  look¬ 
ing  for  capable  man  skilled  in  staff 
building,  copy  production,  cost  con¬ 
trols.  civic  promotion.  Experience  cov¬ 
ers  small  daily  through  multiple-edition 
metropolitan  papers,  from  bests 
through  city  desk.  Now  employed.  Box 
2932,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


_ Editorial 

JOB  WITH  A  CHALLE.NGE — Or  for 
a  cause.  Gal,  27,  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Con¬ 
genial.  Experienced.  Feature  tiair.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Box  2929,  Editor  k 
Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  -  SALESMAN 
Editurial.  Sales  Trainee  for  country 
paper.  Jnurnalisin — advertising  School 
grad,  vet.  single,  28.  Sidney  Blum, 

Box  2914.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  DESiv  job  sought  by  experi¬ 
enced  copy  reader,  makeup.  Know 
sports  thoroughly.  References.  Write 

Box  2916.  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  of  20,000  cir¬ 
culation  morning.  Top  Ayer  award 
winner,  45,  college  trained,  desires 
change  to  aUernoon  field,  careful, 
capable  editor,  sharp  heads,  expert 
makeup.  Good  health,  habits.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Box  2906,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SEASONED  NEWSM-AN 
TOP-FLIGH'T  experience,  two  years 
covering  all  beats,  rewrite,  features. 
BA,  35,  single,  draft-proof.  Box  2  902, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 


WAR-WORRIED  EDITORS 

IMMEDIATELY,  anywhere.  Dailies, 
fill  your  war  vacancy  with  versatile 
news  man.  Features,  desk  work,  sharp 
reporting;  3  years  daily,  weekly,  pub¬ 
licity,  free-lance  experience.  Can  spell. 
Draft-proof  OSS  veteran.  27,  single, 
BS  Journalism,  MA  Government,  cam¬ 
era  know-how,  pilot  license.  Box  2927, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-EDITOR 
Now  comfortably  employed  large  daily 
wants  berth  Pacific  Coast  or  what  have 
you.  Experience  includes  editorship 
small  daily,  wire,  makeup,  editorial, 
etc.  Top  night  reporting  all  beats, 
legislature,  courthouse,  city  hall,  and 
general.  -Award-winning  feature  writer, 
good  cartoonist.  Ten  years  back¬ 
ground.  Reliable,  young — leave  any- 
time.  Box  2934.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VETERAN  NEWiSPAPER  Editorial. 
Advertising  and  public  relations  ex¬ 
ecutive,  including  small,  ^medium  and 
large  city  dailies,  A.P.,  U.S.  and  for¬ 
eign  service.  ex-U.S.  Army  officer,  now- 
residing  N.  Y.  metropolitan  area,  seeks 
connection  newspaper  in  100,000  popu- 
tion  class  city,  preferably  west  or 
southwest.  Family:  Wife  and  infant 
daughter.  Write:  K.  McKim,  2608 
Newkirk  Ave.,  Apt.  D,  North  Bergen, 
New  Jersey. 

Promotion — PuMic  WelaflonA 

IT  MUST  BE  IN  THE  ROCKIES — 
(preferably  Colorado) — no  more  sum¬ 
mers  in  the  plains  cauldron.  Public, 
community  or  employe  relations.  Expe¬ 
rience  with  nation’s  top  agency  on 
retail,  industrial,  public  service  ac¬ 
counts.  Plus  newspapering.  magazines, 
trade  associations.  Box  2909,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

_ Merhanical 

FULLY  QUALIFIED  ail  phases  com¬ 
posing  room.  Desire  change  to  eXMU- 
tive  foreman  open  sho;)  operation. 
Now  employed  as  production  manager 
medium  daily.  Considered  expert  all 
phases  Teletypeaetter  including  new 
wire  service.  Box  2801,  Editor  k 
Publisher. _ _ 

MECHANICAL  SUPERTNTENDEN’T 
now  employed  desires  change  for  ade¬ 
quate  reasons.  Willing  to  prove  ahility. 
Practical  experience  all  departments 
including  stereo  and  press.  Five  years 
experience  all  phases  Teletypesetter. 
Non-union.  Box  2803.  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher^^ _ _ 

OFFERING:  thorough  mechanical 

know-how;  executive  ability;  efficient, 
eiconomical  production  to  some  pub¬ 
lisher  in  need  of  intelligent,  effective 
operation.  Prefer  city  not  more  than 
100.000.  Write  Box,  2810,  Editor  k 
Publisher 

PRODUCTION  EXECUTIVE 

TOP  PLIGHT  Business  administrator 
experienced  in  all  mechanical  opera¬ 
tions,  cost  records  and  controls.  Will 
consider  position  as  Production  Man¬ 
ager  or  Mechanical  Superintendent. 
Ptox  2925,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


■  iHl  ■■  ^  Eniwetok.  u  Tass  reporter  was 

I  1 I  on  hand  to  take  notes.  An  ordin- 

I  \iHlm  w  II  III  V  W  ary  U.  S.  citizen  visiting  Wash- 
*  ington,  however,  would  have  been 

By  Robort  U.  Brown  stopped  at  the  door  if  he  had 

tried  to  get  into  the  conference. 

The  question  of  “how  far  over  to  walk  six  blocks  west,  enter  the  It  was  open  only  to  ‘news’  writers, 
backward  must  we  lean  in  ex-  White  House  and  begin  writing  “Commerce  Department  offi- 
tending  our  rights  and  privileges  voluminous  reports  to  Moscow  on  cials  admit  casually  that  the  Tass 
to  those  who  would  destroy  us”  a  press  room  desk,  typewriter  and  agents  can  evade  the  new  federal 
is  a  live  issue.  In  order  to  pre-  paper  purchased  by  American  tax-  ban  on  ‘export’  of  important  ‘tech- 
serve  our  freedoms  for  ourselves  payers.  .  .  .  nical  data’  from  the  U.  S.  Fcdcrov 

must  we  extend  them  to  Com-  “.Although  Tass  reporters  are  — an  aircraft  technican  by  trade — 
munists  in  our  midst?  In  other  ‘accredited’  to  press  gal’eries  of  could  cable  all  sorts  of  technical 
word-s,  how  much  should  we  en-  Congress,  the  White  House  and  data  to  Moscow  by  sending  it  as 
danger  those  freedoms  by  per-  State  l>epartment  as  bona  fide  a  Tass  ‘news'  dispatch.  .An  Amer- 
mitting  them  to  be  abused  by  news  reporters,  virtually  no  one  ican  citizen  would  be  charged  with 
agents  of  a  foreign  power?  in  government  or  the  press  will  violating  a  federal  law  if  he 

In  last  week’s  issue.  Editor  &  argue  that  Tass  is  in  the  business  mailed  the  same  material  to  a 
Publisher  printed  the  opinions  of  merely  to  report  ‘news.’  friend  abroad, 

several  prominent  editors  who  dis-  “Its  special  field  of  interest  was  “Considered  stranger  still  is  the 
agreed  with  the  Communist  press  illustrated — to  the  Russians’  chag-  fact  that  Tass  reporters,  who 
that  the  indictments  of  Commie  rin — several  months  ago  when  a  openly  distort  news  of  .America, 
leaders  involves  freedorn  of  the  Tass  messenger  hurried  to  a  New  are  admitted  to  press  conferences 
press  because  they  specify  publi-  York  publishers  office  for  an  ad-  as  ‘bona  fide  correspondents  of 
cation  of  magazines  and  newspa-  vance  copy  of  a  book  listed  under  repute’  while  reporters  for  the 
pers  as  part  of  the  conspiracy  the  title.  ‘.A  Rocket  in  My  Pocket.’  U.  S.  Voice  of  .America  are  barred 
against  the  United  States.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  booklet  of  from  attending  to  get  facts  for 

This  week,  .Ale.xander  F.  Jones,  children’s  verses.  .  .  .”  the  .American  ‘campaign  of 

president  of  the  .American  Society  ♦  *  *  truth.’  ” 

of  Newspaper  Editors,  raises  the  Mr.  Hill  also  provides  details  There  is  a  lot  more  about  Tass 

question  of  Tass,  so-called  Soviet  of  Tass’  financial  operations:  and  about  Eederov.  Lawrence 

“news  agency” — should  it  be  per-  “The  daily  report  to  Moscow  Todd  and  Jean  Montgomery  (the 
mitted  to  operate  freely  as  a  runs  from  6,000  to  15.000  words,  latter  two  .American  citizens  work- 
“news  agency”  when  it  is  obvious-  it  is  cabled  at  press  rates — fi'/a  ing  for  Tass  in  Washington)  and 
ly  a  government-supported  and  cents  a  word — compared  to  the  Ivan  Beglov,  head  of  the  New 
controlled  propaganda  bureau,  its  ll'/i-cent  diplomatic  and  25-cent  York  bureau, 
representatives  have  diplomatic  a  word  commercial  cable  rate.  ...  «  ::<  # 

^atus  and  obviously  are  not  news-  “Reporters  on  this  unusual  mis-  but  this  is  enough  to  raise  the 

"1^"-  Sion  for  Moscow  are  paid  from  ic  th,-  I  Inion 

Mr.  Jones  doesn’t  think  so.  In  $400  to  $600  a  month.  The  Krem-  ^Tt  Siv  rimcs-Union  does 

m'ln  lin  sends  up  to  $20,000  to  Tass  j,.  j, 

vi'r  'Js'"  headquarters  in  New  York  City  information  service  for  the 

countries,  Mr.  Jones  thinks  .he  every  couple  of  weeks.  kremlin’’" 

U.  s.  should  put  an  end  to  the  “On  Jan.  10.  1951.  for  example.  ,u.;  to  that  miestion 


^  Tass  rcceh'ed  $18,250  from  Rus-  qualifies  it  as  “an  information 

ations  aiiJ  cut  otf  la,s  opera-  sia.  Eight  days  later  $4,500  ^^vice  for  the  Kremlin”  we  do 


There  vviil  be  a  lot  of  arguing  from  Moscow  was  $8,250.  On 
about  this  one,  as  .Mr.  Jones,  ex-  Feb.  26,  there  was  $10,000  more, 
ecutive  editor  of  tiie  Syracuse  In  March  Tass  got  $2.^.550.  .  .  . 
(N.  Y.)  Journal-Herald,  points  Mikhail  Federov's  transfer  from 
.out  in  the  ASNE  Bulletin  for  Sept.  Moscow  to  Washington  (in  1948 
1.  His  message  is  printed  in  full  as  boss  of  Tass'  Washington  staff) 
m  this  issue.  vvas  part  of  Stalin’s  cold  war 


sia.  uiicr  j-i..  oo  service  for  the  Kremlin”  we  do 

arrived.  On  Feb.  6,  the  ch<^k  have  to  worry  about  argu- 

ments  of  press  freedom,  especially 
Feb.  _6’  there  was  $10,000  more,  ^hgn  Tass  reporters  are  registered 

•  as  agents  of  a  foreign  government. 
Mikhail  Federovs  transfer  from  ,  .  ,,  . 

Moscow  to  Washington  (in  1948  ,  ^h^  ‘>‘8  ^en  becomes- 

_ _  If  Tass  IS  closed  down  and  its 


*  *  poiicv  of  putting  Russian  tech-  retaliation  may  we 

But  before  the  arguing  starts  Lians  in  key  Tass  posts  around  expect  from  Mosxow?  I  would 
there  are  a  lot  more  facts  about  the  world  to  look,  listen  and  re-  Probably  mean  the  expulsion  of 
Tass  and  its  “news”  operations  port  to  the  Kremlin.  Federov  was  few  remaining  American  cor- 
here  that  should  be  understood,  not  a  trained  newspaperman,  but  ■'espondents  from  Communist 
Another  New  York  State  news-  an  aeronautical  en^neer  who  countries  plus  a  sneering  propa- 
paper,  the  Roc/tester  Times-Union,  spent  five  years  in  aircraft  plants  ganda  attack  on  our  definition  of 
provided  a  good  picture  of  it  in  in  the  Urals  of  Russia.  He  was  u  u  i  o 

series  of  articles  from  Wash-  approved  .nevertheless,  as  a  mem-  ^ 

mgton  last  week.  ber  in  good  standing  of  the  Con- 

Kermit  Hill,  of  the  Gannett  gressional  press  galleries.  Rules  among  other  nations  of  the  world 
Newspapers’  Washington  bureau,  Joverning  admission  to  Congress’  by  nnally  recognizing  this  Russian 
wrote  a  three-part  series  appearing  accredited  press  corps  limit  mem-  subterfuge  for  what  it  is  and 
in  the  Times-Union  Aug.  29-31.  bership  to  ‘bona  fide  correspond-  l  ' 

Some  newsp'apers  may  like  to  ents  of  repute  in  their  profes-  “ont  tnmK  so. 

reprint  them  in  full.  They’re  worth  sion.’  ...  " 

it.  But  we’ll  give  you  only  a  few  “Other  top  officials  are  quick  SGIlU~W6Gklv 

,of  the  highlights:  to  recall  that  a  so-called  ‘reporter’  m rx  *1  0*1 

“Tass  employes  operate  only  for  Tass  in  Canada  turned  up  as  taO  L/Olly  Vn/Ct.  1 
after  they  certify  to  the  Justice  one  of  the  key  espionage  agents  Jacksonville,  N.  C. — Billy  Ar- 

Etepartment  that  they  are  ‘foreign  who  stole  vital  atomic  se-  thur,  publisher  of  the  semi-weekly 
agents’  of  Russia,  paid  by  and  crets.  .  .  .  News  and  Fioh-s,  has  announced 

.operating  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet  *  ♦  ♦  that  his  paper  will  become  a  five- 

;Union.  Their  registration  be-  Compare  the  freedom  of  the  times-a-week  afternoon  daily  about 

comes  part  of  the  Justice  Depart-  Tass  correspondents  here  with  October  1.  The  date  is  tentative, 
ment’s  bulky  dossier  464,  which  your  own:  depending  upon  the  completion  of 

is  T:iss’  semi-annual  report  under  “When  Lieut.-Gen.  Elwood  R.  installing  AP  leased  wire  service, 
the  Foreign  .Agents  Registration  Quesada,  A-bomb  expert,  held  a  Arthur  said  the  paper  would  be 
Act.  Once  a  Tass  reporter  regis-  press  conference  to  disclose  re-  published  each  afternoon  except 
ters  as  a  Soviet  agent,  he  is  free  suits  of  recent  U.  S.  atomic  tests  Saturday  and  Sunday. 


notes.  An  ordin-  E  &  P  C.Al.ENDAR 

n  visiting  Wash-  Sept.  10-1 1— New  York  State 
would  have  been  Publishers  .Association.  30th  an- 
door  if  he  had  nual  convention,  Whiteface  Inn, 

I  the  conference.  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 
to ‘news’ writers.  Sept.  14-15  — Allied  Daily 
Department  otfi-  Newspapers  of  Washington  and 
illy  that  the  Tass  Washington  Newspapers  Pub- 
the  new  federal  lishers  Assn.,  joint  Fall  Meet- 
f  important  ‘tech-  ings,  Chinook  Hotel,  Yakima, 
he  U.  S.  Federov  Sept.  17-18— Classified  Clinic 

inican  by  trade—  PNPA,  Roosevelt  Hotel.  Pitts’ 

sorts  of  technical  burgh, 

by  ^nding  it  as  Sept.  17-19 — Southern  Circu- 

patch.  .An  Amer-  jation  Managers  meeting.  Red- 

J  be  charged  with  mont  Hotel,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

eral  law  if  he  20-21— Audit  Bureau 

e  material  to  a  Circulations’  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  meeting,  Biltmore  Hotel, 
ranger  still  is  the  New  York. 

reporters.  \yho  sept.  21-22— Interstate  Ad- 

ews  of  .America,  vertising  Managers  Assn.  Meet- 

press  conferences  jng.  Hotel  Bethlehem.  Bethle- 

rorrespondents  of  hem.  Pa. 

eporters  for  the  s^.p,_  22-23— lllnois  News- 

merica  are  barred  paper  Mechanical  Conference 

to  get  facts  for  Hotel  Kaskaskia,  La  Salle.  111! 

n  ‘campaign  of  23-25-Central  States 

„  Circulation  Managers  Assn., 

more  about  Tass  p^ccting.  Hotel  Faust,  Rock- 

derov.  Lawrence  m 

Montgomery  (the  23-25  -  Inter-State  Cir- 

i  culation  Managers’  Assn.,  Fall 

Washington)  and  meeting  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel, 

ead  of  the  New  Ballimore,  Md. 

Sept,  23  -26  —  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  Fi- 
lough  to  raise  the  nance  Officers.  4th  Annual 

Times-Union  does  meeting.  Hotel  Statler,  St. 

Louis.  Mo. 

AS  service  or  is  it  Sept.  23-26 — Western  States 
service  for  the  Classified  Conference,  Hotel 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

to  that  question  24-26— Southern  News- 

informaticin  paper  Publishers  Assn.,  annual 

Kremlin  we  do  convention,  Arlington  Hotel, 

orry  about  orgu-  Hot  Springs,  Aik. 

lee  om.  especia  y  Sept.  24-26 — Association  of 
ters  are  regis  e  e  National  Advertisers,  conven- 

►reign  government.  Hotel  Plaza,  New  York 

em  then  becomes’  City. 

ed  down  and  its  Sept.  26-29 — Associated  Press 

agents  deported  Managing  Editors  Assn.,  annual 

italiation  may  we  convention,  Fairmont  Hotel, 

oscow?  It  would  San  Francisco, 

the  expulsion  of  ■ 

"o^m^"S::nis't  35  AttGnd  Guild 

a  sneering  propa-  Training  InstitutG 

I  our  definition  of  Madison,  Wis.— Thirty-live 
members  of  the  American  News- 
be  such  a  loss?  paper  Guild  attended  a  week-long 
^  S.  lose  prestige  training  institute  at  the  University 
tions  of  the  world  qJ  Wisconsin  school  for  workers 
_iizing  this  Russian  y,gre  the  last  week  in  August, 
subterfuge  for  what  it  is  and  ^mong  the  men  and  women  from 
calling  a  halt  to  it?  all  sections  of  the  United  States 

We  don  t  think  so.  were  employes  of  the  New  Yort 

■  Times,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  MU- 

-WpaItIv  waukee  Sentinel,  Chicago  Sun- 

^  Times,  San  Diego  Daily  Union 

ly  Oct.  1  and  others. 

,  N.  C. — Billy  Ar-  The  session,  according  to  Ralph 
of  the  semi-weekly  Novak,  ANG  international  secre¬ 
t's,  has  announced  tary,  was  “the  first  formalized  at- 
will  become  a  five-  tempt  to  train  Guild  members  in 
ternoon  daily  about  trade  unionism  on  a  college 
;  date  is  tentative,  campus.” 

1  the  completion  of  Martin  Zatinsky,  educational  di- 
eased  wire  service,  rector  of  the  Guild,  was  in  charge 
e  paper  would  be  of  the  institute  which  concentralM 
afternoon  except  on  collective  bargaining,  stew^ 
unday.  training,  and  union  administration. 
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“Is  Tass  a  news  service  or  is  it 
an  information  service  for  the 
Kremlin?” 

If  the  answer  to  that  question 


Russian-national  agents  deported 


Set  in  meiubers  of  the  Crhar,  Sperfffit  and  Corona  Fantitiee 


■liThe  Blue  Streak  Comet, 
the  simplified  two-magazine 
Linotype  for  easy  mainte¬ 
nance  and  high-speed  pro¬ 
duction  of  straight  matter. 


are  telling  us  the  answer  is: 


More  and  more  publishers 


require  large  display  as  well  as  small  text  faces  ...  the 
Wide  Range  Model  33  or  34  is  the  machine  for  you. 

MIXED  OR  FOOD-STORE  COMPOSITION?  When  it 
comes  to  production  complex  text  and  display  matter 
requiring  faces  from  two  or  more  magazines  in  the  same 
line,  the  new  Mixer  Linotypes  offer  you  a  wide  choice 
of  capacities.  Four  models  are  available,  from  the  Model 
29  with  two  or  four  standard-width  main  magazines  . . . 
to  the  Wide  Range  Model  36  with  two  or  four  extra- 
wide  main  magazines  plus  two  or  four  auxiliary  maga¬ 
zines  for  continuous  keyboarding  of  any  type  face  from 
6-point  text  to  60-point  display ! 

Your  Linotype  Production  Engineer  will  be  glad  to  help 
you  select  the  machines  that  are  job  engineered  to  make 
your  operating  pattern  a  more  profitable  one.  Just  ask 
him!  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson 
Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 


Why  should 
a  new 

'job-engineered' 
LINOTYPE 
interest  you? 


MORE  PROFITS! 


COMPOSING-ROOM  PROBLEMS  have  been  studied  by 
Linotype  for  several  years  with  the  realization  that 
their  solution  would  help  you  bring  production -and 
profits -to  a  new  high.  Now,  the  answer  is  here -in  a 
complete  new  line  of  Linotypes!  So,  whatever  your  re¬ 
quirements,  one  of  these  machines  is  “job  engineered” 
to  earn  you  more  money  in  your  own  composing  room. 


TEXT  OR  STRAIGHT  DISPLAY?  One  of  the  six  Single- 
Distributor  Linotypes  has  the  face  range  and  magazine 
capacity  to  handle  your  particular  job  quickly  and  eco¬ 
nomically.  If  you  want  top  speed  .  .  .  the  Blue  Streak 
Comet  gives  steady  production  at  speeds  up  to  12  lines 
a  minute  when  equipped  with  Teletypesetter.  Or  if  you 


Single-Distributor  Model 
31  with  one  to  four  standard 
main  magazines  is  often  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “the  work  horse 
of  the  composing  room.” 


4c  Wide  Range  Mixer  Model  36  with 
two  or  four  wide  main  and  auxiliary 
magazines -the  perfect  ad  machine. 


printed  in  the  u.  s.  a. 


How  well  do  yoK 
know  the  avei 
Evansville  family 


'^pHIS  IS  ONE  OF  THE  FAMILIES 
t  that  lives  in  Vanderburgh 
County  (Evansville),  Indiana,  where 
the  average  Effective  Family  Buying 
Income  is  $5500  (21.7%  above  the 
U.  S.  average). 

47,600  families  in  this  area  rang  up 
$167,776,000  in  retail  sales,  last  year. 
That  was  $3525  per  family.  Food 
accounted  for  $35,219,000  of  the 
total,  automotive  sales  were 
$35,127,000,  and  general  merchandise 
sales  reached  $20,329,000. 

Sell  to  the  large  population  in  this 
wealthy  area  through  its  leading 
newspapers:  The  Evansville  Courier, 
The  Evansville  Press,  and  the  Sunday 
Courier  and  Press. 


Data  Source:  Sales  Management 


A  wealthy  market — 

An  ideal  test  market — 

Covered  by  these  fine  newspapers 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEWYORK.WorW-T*f*srani<nwSvn  COlUMBUS . CHizit 

CLEVELAND . CINCINNATI . Poff 

PITTSBURCH . Prcfi  KENTUCKY . Po>f 

SAN  FRANCISCO . N*wf  Covington  edition.  Cincinnati  Post 

INDIANAPOLIS . Times  KNOXVILLE  ....  News-Sentinel 


DENVER . ftocky  Mtn.  News  EVANSVILLE . PrM 

BIRMINGHAM . Post-Herald  HOUSTON . Press 

MEMPHIS . Preu-Scimitar  PORT  WORTH . Prem 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Comnserchl  Appeal  ALBUQUERQUE . Tribssee 

WASHINGTON . News  EL  PASO . Herald-Pest 
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